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INFORMATION AND DIRECTIONS 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 


CHAPTER X. 


NAPLES. 


Zonntry between Rome and Naples—Genzano—Velletri—Co- 

ra—Pontine Marshes—Terracina—Fondi—ltri — Cenotaph. 
of Cicero — Mola — Gaeta—Minturnam—Garigliano—S. 
Agata—Capua—Naples—Situation of that city — Bay — 
Ancient Light-houses—Size and population of Naples— 
Villa-Reale—Studii Pubblici—Quadrangle—Gallery of an- 
cient Sculpture—Apartments up-stairs-—Palazzo-Reale— 
Chiesa di S. Ferdinando—Castel Nuovo—Castello dell’ 
‘UWovo—Chiesa di S. Maria del Parto—di S, Brigida—di 
S. Giovanni de’ Fiorentini—dell’ Incoronata—della Pieta 
de’ Turchini—di S. Maria Nuoya di Monte-Oliveto—di 
Gest Nuovo—di S. Chiara—ii S$. Giovanni Maggiore—del 
Salvatore—di S. Domenico Maggiore—dello Spirito Santo 
—di S. Maria della Sanita—di 5. Giovanni a Carbonara 
—de’S. S. Apostoli—Arciyescovado—Liguefaction of the 
blood of S. Gennaro—Chiesa di S. Filippo Neri—di §. 
Paolo Maggiore—di S. Maria Maggiore—di §, Pietro a 
Majella—Cappella di S Severo—Chiesa di S. M. Annun- 
ziata—di S. Maria del Carmine—di S. Martino de’ Cer- 
tosini—Castello di S. Elmo—Palazzo-Berio—Albergo de’ 
Poveri—Theatres — Promenades — Market built by the 
French—Monament to the memory of Eustace—Water— 
Climate—Society—Hotels, and Lodging-houses—Character 
of the Neapolitans—List of Objects best worth notice, as 
they lie contiguous to each other. 


surore I enter upon a description of Naples; I will 
ive a short account of the country through which we 
assed, on our way thither. 

The road to Albano has been already described; I 
iall therefore say nothing on this subject; but merely 
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observe that Travellers, going to Naples, might easily 
see every thing worth notice at Albano, by making a 
stop of three hours and a half at the last-named town, 
which they must necessarily pass through on their way. 

Aricia, one mile distant from Albano (as has been 
already mentioned,) is beautifully situated on the Via 
Appia; and contains a handsome Church. Four miles 
hence is Genzano, pleasantly placed near the Lake of } 
Nemi, in a country which produces good wine. The } 
Festival of Flora, which takes place during the month 
of June, at Genzano, merits notice; the ground, at this 
festival, being covered, for a considerable extent, with a | 
beautiful mosaic work of flowers, many of which are | 
gathered several weeks before; and yet so exquisitely | 
preserved as to appear unfaded- In the neighbourhood | 
of Genzano is the site of the ancient ZLavinium; and | 
not far distant, on the sea-shore, lies Pratica, the ancient | 
Laurentium, where Aineas is said to have landed, when 
he came to Italy. Six miles from Genzano is Velletri, 
once a considerable town belonging to the Volsci, and | 
celebrated for being the country of Augustus, whose 
family resided here; though it is supposed that he was | 
born at Rome. The Palazzo-Lancellotti at Velletri 
is now converted into an Inn (1), which contains thirty | 
beds, and particularly fine water (2). The situation of| 
this Palazzo is delightful; and its marble staircase | 
merits “notice; but. the Post-house is a much more com-| 
fortable Inn. Nine miles hence, though not in the high 
road, lies Cora, an ancient town of Latium, which | 
contains ruins of two Temples, the one consecrated to 
Hercules, the other to Castor and Pollux: and {persons 
who have leisure would do well to visit them. From 
Velletri to Torre de’ tre Ponti, on the Pontine Marshes, 
the country is pretty ; and on a height, not very distant 


(1) The Albergo Reale. 

(2) Wholesome water cannot be procured between Velle- 
tri and Terracina; and therefore Trayellers usually take 
supply from the former town. 
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from the road. stands Piperino, anciently Privernumys 
a Volscian city (1). | 

Between Tre Ponti (2)(anciently Tripontium,) and Ter- 
racina lie the Pontine Marshes, (Palus Pomptina,) 
computed to be about twenty-four miles in length, and 
varying from six to twelve miles in breadth. Appius 
Claudius seems to have been the first person who 
undertook to drain them: Cethegus and Cesar continued 
the work; which, during the middle ages, was repaired 
by Cecilius Decius, at the command of Theodoric. Bo- 
niface vilt., was the first Pope who began to drain 
these noxious swamps. Martin v., before his accession 
to the pontifical Chair, was employed to carry on the 
business; and succeeded wonderfully, by making a Canal, 
called Rio-Martino. The Princes of the House of Me- _ 
‘dicis, and, after them, Sixtus v., made new Canals : 
succeeding Popes followed a similar plan; till, at length, 
‘Pius vi., nearly accomplished this benevolent work ; 
forming on the foundations of the Via Appia, which 
were long hidden under water, a road justly esteemed . 
one of the best in Europe; and draining the swamps 
so judiciously as to render them capable of being 
cultivated. French Engineers pursued the same wise 
measures; and Prius vir. is at length putting the finish- 
ing stroke to this Herculean labour, which has so 
essentially purified a tract of country, whose gales, in 
former times, were fraught with death, that but little 
langer is to be apprehended from travelling through 
t now, except during the prevalence of the dog-star. 

I wonld, nevertheless, advise Travellers in general, 
ind particularly Invalids, neither to pass the Pontine 
Marshes with an empty stomach, nor till after the sun 


(1) There is a post-road from Velletri to Sermonetta (the 
pot, according to some opinions, called by S. Paul, Tres 
Vubernae), Case-Nnove, Piperno, Maruti, and Terracina. 

(2) Tre Ponti is a very bad inn; where, however, it* 
night be possible to dine better, perhaps, than at Mesa, the 
‘meient Station 4d Medias, or half-way house; and where, 
-n each side of the entrance to the inn, if such it may be 
called, is an ancient Milliary. 

* 30 


di 
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has been up an hour. The dew which immediately 
precedes sunset should likewise be avoided ; and the 
inclination to sleep, which almost every Traveller feels 
while breathing this air, should be strenuously resisted. 
At one of the western extremities of the Pontine 
Marshes is the mouth of the river Astura; and, beyond 
‘that, Capo d’ Anzio, the ancient Antium : while at the 
other western extremity rises Monte Circello, the Head= 
land of Circeum, immortalized by Homer. Beyond the 
Marshes, in a_ beautiful situation, stands Terracina, 
the approach to which is particularly fine: it was 
originally built by the Volsci; and called by them 
Ansxur; but the Greeks afterward called it Trazina ; 
whence comes the modern name of ‘Terracina. Here are 
considerable remains of antiquity ; and persons who 
have two leisure hours should inquire for the Cicerone, 
who is always in attendance at the Inn, and accompani- 
ed by him visit the Cathedral, supposed to have been 
built on, or near, the site of a Temple dedicated to 
Apollo. The portico of this Church contains a Sarco- 
phagus with an Inscription in honour of Theodoric, 
first King of Italy ; and the Baldacchino is supported 
by four Corinthian Columns of Parian marble, taken 
from the Temple of Apollo; considerable remains of 
which “may still be traced, near the Cathedral. On the | 
brow of a high hill above the Cathedral are ruins 
ealled by some persons Theodoric’s Palace, and by 
others, who judge from Virgil’s description, the Temple 
of Jupiter Anxur: but, be this as it may, the only 
vestiges discernible now, are the subterranean part, 
with a low square building above it (1). The temple 
of Jupiter Anxur was erected by order of the Consul 
Posthumius, after the designs of Vitruvius Pollio. On 
the way to this spot stand the ancient Valls of 
Anxur, remains of Reservoirs, Tombs, etc. ; and 
here likewise is a magnificent view of Monte Circello, 


(t) Antiquaries assert, that the ruins of Theodoric’s palace, 
aad the Temple of Jupiter Anxur, may both be traced on 
this height above Terracina. 
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and the Bay of Naples. The Inn at Terracina (1) stands 
beyond the town, and near the ancient Port, made 
“by Antoninus Pius ; which, though now choked up with 
mud, is well worth notice. An endless variety of beautifal 
‘flowers and shrubs adorn the rocks beyond Terracina ; 
between which town and a building called Torre de’ 
Confini, the road passes near a pestiferous Lake. Torre 
de’ Confini divides the patrimony of S. Peter from the 
Kingdom of Naples; and five miles beyond the entrance 
to the Neapolitan territories is Fondi, a small town 
on the Via Appia, which constitutes its principal street: 
it once belonged to the Aurunci, a people of Latium ; 
and, in the year 1534, suffered cruelly in consequence 
“ofan attempt made, one night, by Hariaden Barbarossa 
to seize the beautiful Julia Gonzaga, Countess of Fondi, 
with a view of presenting her to. the Grand Signior. 
Julia, however, being roused from sleep by the clamours 
of her people at the approach of the Turks, sprang 
from her bed, leaped out of window, and escaped to 
the neighbouring mountains: while Barbarossa, ’ being 
thus disappointed of this prize, revenged himself by 
pillaging and destroying the town, and carrying) many 
of its inhabitants into slavery. Fondi exhibits considerable 
remains of Cyclopian walls. The air here is deemed 
unwholesome, owing to the above named Lake. Eight 
‘miles from Fondi stands J¢tri, a large village also built 
on the Via Appia, in a country abounding with vines, 
figs, and lentisks, which last produce gum-mastic. Here 
are remains of a Cyclopian tower. On the right, about 
a quarter of a mile from Mola, is an ancient edifice, in 
good preservation, supposed to be the Cenotaph of 
Cicero, placed on the spot where he was murdered, 
‘while endeavouring to escape from his enemies. Mola, 
the ancient /ormie, eight miles from Itri, is approached 
‘by a road commanding beautiful scenery ; and contains 


(1) This inn may be called good, in point of size and 
‘accommodations: but when its master is absent whieh 
‘frequently occurs during the prevalence of Mal’ aria, the 
‘waiters are uncivil and imposing, 
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an inn, called La Villa di Cicerone, which is large, 
and charmingly situated (1); and exhibits in its Garden 
Ruins of what is denominated /illa-Furmianum ; but 
probably that Villa was further removed froin the sea, 
and near the Cenotaph of Cicero. Mola commands a 
fine view of Gaéta, five miles distant, and, according to 
tradition, founded by Aineas in honour of his Nurse 
Caieta. Persons who have leisure would do well to 
employ a few hours in seeing this town; which contains 
ten thousand inhabitants, and some antiquities that 
merit notice. Its Port was either constructed, or repair- 
ed, by Antoninus Pius; and the Baptistery of its Ca- 
thedral is adorned with a basso-rilievo bearing the 
name of Salpion, an Athenian sculptor, and representing 
Ino, consort of Athamas, King of Thebes, sitting on a 
rock and hiding one of her Children in her bosom, to_ 
save it from its Father’s fury. Here likewise on the 
summit of the hill, above the town, is a building called 
Torre d Orlando, and supposed to be the Mausoleum 
of Munatius Plancus, the Founder of Lyons. But to 
return to the high road. Six miles from Mola, are consid- 
erable remains of an Aqueduct, a Theatre, etc. (2); 
which probably belonged to the ancient town of MMin-= 
turnum: and close to these ruins flows the Garigliano, 
-anciently the Z/ris; and, in former times, the boundary 
of Latium; which is now called the Campagna di 
Roma (3). A marsh in this neighbourhood was the spot 
to which Marius fled, when he fell into the power of 
the Magistrates of Minturnum. Crossing - the Gariguano 


(1) There are two other inns at Mola, The Post house, 
and The Aibergo Reale; both of which, though inferior to 
the Cicerone with respect to situation, are, in accommoda- 
tions, superior, 

(2) In order to obtain a good view of this Theatre, it is 
mecessary to get out of your carriage, and walk round to 
the back part of the building, 

(3) The whole of what is now denominated Italy, 
between the Liris and the extremity of Calabria, appears 
to have been, during the reign of Nero, called Magna 
Graecia, , 
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on a bridge of boats, we proceeded to §S. Agata; where 
the Inn, though not large, is rendered comfortable by the 
civility of its master. S. Agata is pleasantly situated 
‘near Sessa, a small town supposed to be the ancient 
Suessa Auruncorum, to which there is a beautiful 
Walk, over a magnificent Bridge, from the inn at S. 
Agata. The Via Appia passed through Suessa, where 
there are other antiquities. The road from S. Agata to 
Capua, sixteen miles distant, traverses rich vineyards 
and corn-fields. The approach to Capua is handsome ; 
but the modern town, built on the banks of the Vol- 
turno, anciently Volturnus, and about one mile and a 
haif distant from the Ruins called ancient Capua, is, 
judging by the report of Strabo and Florus (1), very 
anlike the latter; as, instead of being one of the most 
splendid cities.of Europe, it is ill-built, dirty, and de- 
void of any object particularly worth notice. The road 
‘rom Capua to Naples, a distance of fifteen miles, is 
one continued garden, but exhihits no view of the bay, 
and scarce any of the city (2). 

The Via Appia is kept in excellent condition throughout 
he Ecclesiastical territories: but, near S. Agata, and 
within a few miles of Capna, proper care has not lately 
deen taken to replace loose stones. Between Capua and 
Naples the road is excellent. 


(1) These Authors describe Capua as particularly mag- 
tificent. Strabo says, it derived its name from Capuf, 
aécause it was one of the capitals of the world ; and Florus 
ranks it with Rome and Carthage. 

(2) Between Capua and Naples, in the town of. Aversa, 
here is an excellent Lunatic Asylum, called The Madda- 
ena: this edifice, which is spacious and elegantly clean, 
as belonging to it a large garden and a handsome charch; 
ind that persons who are sent to this Asylum may be 
eased with its outward appearance, the grates of every 
vindow are siaped and painted to represent flower-pots 
illed with flowers, The attendance here is particularly good; 
ind the utinost gentleness and indulgence are practised 
ward the patients ; each of whom pays fifteen ducats per 
month; for which sum-they live comfortably. The Mad- 
Malena accommodates five hundred patients, 
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Naples, in Italian Napoli, seems, at first sight, to be 
universally considered as the most captivating city of 
Italy; owing to its immense number of inhabitants, 
magnificent quay, and_beautifal situation: this first 
impression, however, sometimes wears off; while the bad. 
taste which pervades almost every building , induces 
scientific Travellers to prefer Rome, even in her present 
mutilated state, to all the gayety of Naples. This latter 
city is so ancient that it seems scarce possible to pierce’ 
through the clonds of obscurity which envelop its origin: 
Tradition, however, reports that it was founded by an 
Argonaut, thirteen hundred years before the Christian 
aera; and afterward peopled and enriched by Greek~ 
colonies from Rhodes, Athens, and Chalcis. It anciently 
bore the name of Parthenope; an appellation bestowed 
by the Phoenicians, in consequence of its charming 
situation. Near Partenope stood another city, called 
Palevpolis, from being so old that its origin was 
ascribed to Hercules; and when Parthenope was des- 
troyed by her jealous neighbours, the people of Cumae, 
and afterward rebuilt in obedience to an oracle, the new 
city was called Neapolis, to distinguish it from the old 
one, called Paleopolis, till, at length, both were joined 
together by Augustus. Nanles, however, still retained 
her Grecian manners, customs, and language; and even 
to the present day retains them, in several parts of her 
territories. This city is built on the acclivity of a tnfo— 
mountain, at the extremity of a Bay nearly thirty miles 
in diameter (called, by the ancients, ‘Crater Sinus, ) 
and sheltered on the right by the Promontory of Mi-. 
seno, and on the left by that of Sorrento: while the 
lofty island of Capri, rising in its centre, acts like an 
enormous Mole to break the force of its waves. Nothing 
can be more magnificent than the city of Naples when. 
viewed from this bay, whence all its buildings present 
themselves to view, rising amphitheatrically, till crowned 
by the sombre Castle of S. Elmo. Stretching to the 
Promontory of Sorrento, on one side, lie Portici, Resina, 
Torre del Greco, Torre dell’ Annunziata, Vesuvius, Pom- 
peli, Castel-a-mare, and Vico; and extending to the 


/ 
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?romontory of Miseno, on the other, Pozzuoli, Nisida, 
ind Baia. The bay of Naples was once much larger 
han it is at present; as appears from the situation of 
wo ancient Light-houses; both of which now, are actually 
‘nthe heart of the city. Ruins of the’ most ancient 
‘nay be seen behind the church of S. Onofrio de’ Vec= 
hi; the other stood on the site of Gesit Nuovo. Naples 
$ nine miles in circumference; and contains nearly three 
undred and eighty-two thousand inhabitants: but the 
nly parts of this city calculated to arrest the attention 
ff Foreigners are the Strada-Toledo, the Largo del Pa— 
azzo , and the Chiaja, which comprehends a public garden 
alled the Villa Reale, and considerably more than half 
mile in length; extending, on the margin of the bay 
rom the Chiatamone toward the Grotto of Posilipo. 
Vhis garden is adorned with luxuriant trees, shrubs, 
“owers, and modern statues; and in its centre stands 
ae celebrated antique Group, called Jl Toro Farnese; 
which was originally brought from’ Rhodes to Rome, 
nd removed thence to Naples: it represents Amphion 
nd Zethus, the sons of Lycus, King of Thebes , tying 
urce by the hair of her head to the horns of a Bull; and 
} supposed to have been formed from one solid block 
f marble, by Apollonius and Tauriscus, about two 
undred years before the Christian aera. This group 
vas found, cruelly mutilated, in Caracalla’s Baths, and 
‘stored by Battista Bianchi of Milan. The head of the 
ull, and the upper part of the figure of Dirce , are 
odern: the trunks alone of the figures of Amphion 
id Zethus (one leg excepted) are antique: but the 
atues of Antiope, and the young man seated, are 
varly in their original state (1). 

Among other objects of interest at Naples are the 
‘lowing, ~ 


Studit Pubblici. This University was erected by the 


,1) According to some opinions Amphion and Zethus 
‘re represented by the Rhodian artists, as endeavouring, 


command of Antiope, their mother, to seize the ball, 
d set Dirce free, 
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Viceroy Ferdinando Ruiz de Castro, Count de Lemos, 
according to the designs of M. G. Fontana: and opened 
in 1616, by Don Pedro. de Castro, son and successor 
to the Count. During 1790, Ferdinando 1. removed the 
University to the Convent of Gesu Vecchio; and con- 
verted the edifice built by the Count de Lemos, into a 
royal Museum; which is now enriched with the antiquities | 
found at Minturnum, ancient Capua, Herculaneum, Pom-_ 
peii, Stabiae, Nuceria, and Paestum; together with the 
collection of paintings that once adorned the Palace of 
Capo di Monte: and this Museum, to which his Nea- 
politan Majesty has given the name of Borbonico, may 
now be considered as the finest in Europe, with respect 
to Grecian antiquities. 

The Quadrangle contains a colossal statue of Ale-_ 
xander Severus—ditto of Flora—ditto of the Genius of 
Rome—and ditto of Urania: and the Staircase is 
adorned with a Lion in Carrara marble, and two statues 
in Greek marble, taken from Herculaneum. Surrounding 
the Quadrangle are the Academies of Sculpture; Paint- 
ing, and Architecture, and the apartments appropriated 
to antique Statnes, etc. 

First division of the Gallery of ancient Sculpture. 
No. 14, a lustral Basin from Herculaneum—15, bust of 
Ptolemy-Soter—16, a Warrior seated—18, a Gladiator] 
—20, equestrian statue of a Roman Warrior—22, a 
Sportsman— 24, Pyrrhus, from Herculaneum—26, group 
of two Men culting up a Pig—27, bust of a Female— 
28, an Amazon on horseback—do, a wounded Gladiator ! 
—32, a Wrestler, from. Herculaneum—34, a Wrestler, 
restored as a Gladiator! !—35, a Gladiator—56, another 
Wrestler, restored as a Gladiator—37, a Gladiator!—38 , 
bust of Gallienus!—39, Jove, in ¢erra-cotta, from 
Pompeii!—42, a young Roman Lady, from Herculaneum 
—44, Marcus Nonius Balbus, Proconsul and Patron of 
Herculaneum—45, a dead Amazon—47, a Daughter of 
M. N. Balbus, from Herculaneum!—49, the Mother of 
Balbus, from Herculaneum—52, another of the Balbi- 
family !—and 54, M. N. Balbus, both from Herculaneum 
—56, a Bust!—57, a young Lady, probably one of the 
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3albi-family, from Herculaneum—58, bust of a Philoso- 
»her—5g, Juno, in terra-cotta, from Pompeii! 
Second division of the Gallery. 62, equestrian 
tatue of Marcus Nonius Balbus, jun., in Greek marble, 
Tom Herculaneum !!!!-63, ditto. of Marcus Nonius 
albus, sen., likewise taken from Herculaneum; but, bein 
ound in a mutilated state, it has been restored !!!__67, 
jroup of Apollo with a Swan!!—68, small statue of 
upiter-Serapis, found in his temple at’ Pozzuoli!—v7o, 
roup of Ganymedes and the Eagle !—n, bust of the 
ndian Bacchus—zZg, ditto, from Erculaneum—81, small 
tatue of a Priestess, from Herculaneum—82, Minerya 
—83, small statue of a Priestess of Diana, from Hercu- 
‘imeum 84, bust of Minerva !—6, Ceres—87, bust of 
linerva, from Herculaneum—g3, Apollino, from ditto 
—94;, small statue of fsenlapius—g6, group of Bacchus 
ad Cupid !!—g7, the celebrated colossal Hercules of 
-lycon, found at Rome, in Caracalla’s Baths, and deem- 
1 one of the finest statues extanl; it represents Hercules 
revious to his deification! !!!—98 , group of Venus 
ctorious and Cupid, from ancient Capua !__gg, bust of 
ybele, from Herculaneum—1oo, Juno——10 1 » bust of 
inerva, from Herculaneum—too, » Minerva, a fine 
‘wrascan work, from Herculaveum!!—103 , group of 
tunus and the Infant Bacchus!!—107, bust of the 
‘dian Bacchus—1iog9, bust of Jove—1 10, Diana-Lucifera 
118, Minerva! !—1i20, Bacchus—122, Euterpe. 
Lhird division of the Gallery. 123, a lustral Basin, 
und in the Temple of Isis, at Pompeii!!—124, Agrippina, 
> mother of Nero, seated (1)!!!—125, another lustral 
sin, found in the Temple of Isis, at Pompeii!—127, bust 
Nerva-128, ditto of Antoninus Pius—130, Trajan, sen. 
131,bust of Septimius Severus-1 32, Antonio the younger 
1135, bust of Galba—134, colossal bust of Titus!.138, 


1) Agrippina seems to be represented at the moment 
ven told, that her unnatural son dooms her to death 
‘© mild, pathetic, deep despair, expressed throughout the 
ole of this charming statue, proves that Sculpture, when 
ried to its utmost height of excellence, can move the | 
ions even more than does the finest poetry, 
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Trajan’s Sister—139 bust of Tiberius—142, colossal 
bust of Antoninus Pius!—144, Lucilla—148, Tiberius 
—149, a Bust!—150, bust of Caracalla—151, Tiberius 
—153) colossal statue of Claudius seated, from Hereu- 
laneum !——155, Trajan, from Mintarnum!!—156, bust 
of Lucius Verus—157, Statue of ditto !—t5q, Caligula, 
from Minturnum!—161, a magnificent porphyry Basin 
supposed to have been used as the lustral Vase in : 
Temple, dedicated to JEsculapius—162, colossal bust o! 
Caesar !—-163, statue of ditto—164, bust of Marcus 
Aurelius—165, Statue of ditto!—166, bust of Adrian— 
167, Lucius Verus !.169, colossal statue of Augustus. 
seated, from Herculaneum !—1i4o, bust of Caracalla Jou 
172, bust of Adrian! . | 

The open Court, adjoining to the Gallery of ancien 
Sculpture, contains vartous Antiquities ;- among whicl 
are several statues, found in Herculaneum ; Corn-millk 
of lava, which were brought from Pompeii; a Machin 
for bruising olives, in order to make oil, (also of lava 
and brought from Pompeii,) together with Diotae o 
creta-cotta and terra-cotla. : 

Hall of Flora. 200, colossal statue of Flora, founc 
“an Caracaile’s Baths at Rome!!!! (According to~ som 
opinions this chef-d’oecuvre of the Grecian chisel doe 
not represent Flora, but Hope, or one of the Muses. 
—201, the Torso Farnese, attributed to Phidias, am 
supposed to have represented Bacchus!! !—202, a Bas 
so-rilievo representing Bacchus intoxicated ! — 203 
Fragtment, from ancient Capua, supposed to have bee 
a Psyche; and attributed to Praxiteles!!!—206, a Bas 
su-rilievo representing Orpheus, Eurydice, and Mercur 
and supposed to be very ancient Grecian sculpture—20 
a Basso-rilievo from Herculaneum !—208, Bussi-rili 
yi, one of which represents Scylla, the famous Promontot 
of Calabria—209, Torso of a Boy!—210, a Basso 
rilievo representing Helen, Venus, Cupid, Paris, etc.! 

Hall of Apollo. 212, a colossal porphyry statue + 
Apoilo in his theatrical dress!—214, Isis—2 18, a Phrygia 
Slave—222, Apollo—225, a Phrygian Slave—228 , 
Goat, in rosso antico, from Pompeii—22g , bust : 


) 
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Marcus Aurelius !—o3o,. Ceres—o231, bust of Annius 
Terus—255, Diana of Ephesus, in oriental alabaster 
nd bronze !—238, a small Egyptian statue of Isis in 
»asalt, from Pompeii—23g9, and 240, Basin of bigio, 
vith its Stand, from Pompeii—243, an Egyptian Priest, 
a basalt!—247, and 24g, another Basin, with its Stand 
‘om Pompeii—251, bust of LL. Junius Brutus, from 
terculaneum—252, small statue of Meleager, in rosso 
ntico! 
Hall of the Muses. 256, a large and_ beautiful 
‘ase of Greek marble, adorned. with bassi-riliey¢ 
elative to the education of Bacchus, and according to 
1e inscription it bears, executed by Salpion, an Athenian 
2ulptor—260, Clio, from Herculaneum—261, small statue 
t terra-cotta, representing an Actor masked, and dress- 
1 for the stage, from Pompeii!—262, Terpsichore , 
vom Herculaneum !—263, Mnemosyne, from ditto!— 
64, Apollo seated—265, Minerva!—-266, Melpomene, 
‘om Herculaneum !—267, small statue in terra-cotta 
f an Actress, masked and dressed for the stage, from 
ompeii :—268, Erato from Herculaneam—279, Urania, 
om ditto!—275, basso-rilievo, representing seven 
male Figures, from Herculaneum—2 6, Calliope }_ov7, 
uterpe !—and 281, Thalia; all three from Herculaneum 
-282, a small statue of Apollo, from Pompeii !—283, 
‘ilievo, representing four Figures ! !_284, Polyhymnial!. 
fall of the Venuses. 287, Adonis !—288, Venus, 
‘tributed to Praxiteles, and called “ Venere Callipi- 
7, “ the rival of the Venus de’ Medicis: there is, 
wever, an unpleasant expression in the countenance 
the former, from which the latter is exempt !! !_ 289, 
atue called “ Venere genitrice! !“—2y95, Cupid, 
‘pposed to be an ancient copy of the celebrated Cupid 
Praxiteles—2z96, Statne called “ Venere accovuc~ 
ata!—ogg9, the marine Venus! 304, a small statue 
Venus seated, from Pompeti!—3o07, Bacchus, in the 
aracter of an Hermaphrodite ! 
Hall of Hercules. 511, a Herma, from Herculaneum 
312, herma of Euripides, from ditto—314, bust of 
wius—18; Jupiter-Stator seated, from Cuma !—323, 
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bust of Marcus Brutus—324, herma representing Homey 
—625, herina of Socrates ! | 

Hali of: Atlus. 326, Atlas supporting the celestial 
globe—327, and 328, lustral Basins, from Pompeii! 
331, bust of Antisthenes'—3532, Homer, from Hercul4 
aneum—3395, bust of Eschines, from ditto 334, bus 
of Periander, from ditto !——335, bust of Socratcs—336 
bust of Euripides—637, bust of Lycurgus—*58, Sylla 
from Herculaneum—34o, bust of Solon—342, bust o 
Zeno, from Herculaneum—343, bust of Anacreon—344 
a Philosopher, from Herculaneum! !—345, bust o 
Demosthenes, from ditto—d3o0, bust of Zeno—351, statue 
supposed to represent Nisbe—552, bust of Herodotus 
—353, bust of Lysias—354, same subject 1355, bus 
of Euripides—356, bust of Sophocles—35z, small et 
of Cicero, from Herculaneum—358, bust of Carneades] 
—359, bust of Plato, from Herculaneum—56o, bust of 
Posidonius !!—363, Aristides, found in Herculaneum 
and deemed one of the choicest master-pieces of thé 
Grecian chisel! !!!—364, bust of Socrates, from Hercu 
laneum. ; 

Hall of Artinous. 367, Antinous!—568, Vase, from 
Herculaneum—37o, and 871, Candelabra—372,, herma 
of Herodotus and Thucydides==373, a large Vase—379 
8 Consul, from Pompeii—378, bust of a Vestal !—38t 
a Bust !—382, bust supposed to represent the India 
Bacchus !—383, bust of Seneca—385, bust ‘of Cicero 
from Herculaneum—386, statue of Plenty, from Pompei 
—387, bust of Claudius Marcellus—388, bust of Jubg 
589, bust of a laughing Faun—391, ditto !—3vu2 
bust of a Philosopher!—393, bust of Vespasian—3g 
colossal bust of a young Hercules—5qgg, ditto of Alef 
xander !—460, group of Electra and Orestes; fro 
Herculaneum—4o01, colossal bust of Juno!—go6, dilt 
—412, bust of L. C. Lentulus—413, bust of Agrippin 
the elder—415, bust of a Female—417. bust, suppose 
to represent Terence, from Herculaneum—418, bust o 
Plato, from ditto—422, bust of Varro—423, a Sibyl | 
424, bust of Homer! 

Cabinet. 427, Hermaphrodite-Faun !!—428, grou 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of a Love and a Dolphin—429, small statue of Diana, 
from Herculaneum | 432, small statue of Bacebus, found 
in the Temple of Isis, at Pompeti—433, Venus, from 
‘ditto—434, small statue of Isis, from ditto—442, small 
statue of a Faun, from Pompeti—444, small statue of 
Silenus seated, from Herculaneum 1-454, bust of a 
Lady, from Pompeii—455, bust of a Faun, from ditto 
—459, bust of a Lady, from Herculaneum—465, small 
statue of a Faun, from ditto—467, small statue of a 
Philosopher seated—475, small statue of a Youth, from 
Herculaneum—475, small statue of a Female. 
) “The Gallery of ancient Sculpture likewise contains 
columns of precious marbies, found in Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, and other parts of Magna-Grecia, 
Apartment on the ground-floor, containing 
Egyptian Antiguities. Ameng tbe most interesting 
hings in this collection are, the statne of Isis, found in 
1er Temple at Pompeii—an Isiac Table, and two Salvers 
om stands; also found there—a small statue of Pluto, 
ound in the Temple of Serapis at Pozzuoli—beautiful 
small vases, Lachrymatories, and  Incense-bottles—~a 
Wine-cup—Egyptian Divinities and Mummies. 
Apartment onthe ground floor, containing bronze 
Statues and Busts, chiefly found in Herculaneum. 
Left side. Statue of Maminius Maximus—statue of an 
pafant Hercules !—bust of Ptolemy-Apion !—statue of M. 
valatorius—bust of Seneca—half-length statue of Dia- 
a, from Pompeii—bust of a young Hercules—statue 
f£ Augustus!—-small group of a Faun and a Youth, 
vom Pompeii. (The eyes in both these statnes are of 
ilver; and the stand, which supports them, is beautifully 
laid with the same metal.) Recess. Head of Virgil’s 
lorse, and several small bronzes; among which is a 
roup supposed to represent Alexander and Bucephalus! 
weft side continued. Small statue from Pompeii, of 
‘pollo, with silver eyes—statne of Claudius Drusus—bust 
f Archytas—statue of a Satyr!—bust, called Plato !— 
atue of Nero Drusus—busts of Lucius Caesar, Sappho, 
id Scipio Africanus—statue called Antonia. Right— 
e. Bust of Antinous in the character of Bacchus—bus!s 
* ou 3 
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of Commodus, Sylla, Caracalla, Ptolemy-Alexander, Au- 
gnstus, Democritus, Ptolemy-Philadelphus, and Ptolemy- 
Soter—statue of a Discobolus!—statue of Piety—statue 
of a Discobolus!—busts of Berenice, Heraclitus, Tiberius, 
Livia, and Lepidus—statue of an Actress—busts of Caius 
Caesar, Ptolemy-Philometor, and Annius Verus. Centre 
of the Apartment. Statues of two Deer—statue of a 
drunken Faun reposing on a skin of wine!—statue of a 
horse, supposed to have adorned the Theatre at Hercul- 
aneum !—-statue of Mercury seated! !—statue of Apol- 
lo; from Pompeii. 

Another Apartment, usually locked up, though 
always opened when Travellers wish to see it, contains 
-& beautifal little statue of Bacchus, found in Pompeii ; 
a small Etruscan Diana, with a coloured border to her 
robe, found in Herculaneum; and a small Venus, lately 
found in Pompeii. 

Apartments up stairs. On the landing-place there 
are three doors, and that on the left leads to the rooms 
where the Papyri, brought from Herculaneum, are unrol- 
led. Though all these scrolls are so much scorched as 
to resemble tinder, yet some of them (about four hund- 
red) have, by a most tedious process, been opened; and 
about ninety were found in a legible state. Among these 
are, fragments of a Latin poem, relative to the war 
between Anthony and Octavius—Epicurus upon Nature— 
a work by Polystratus—fragments of a work by Colotes 
—Philodemus upon Music and Rketoric—and works 
which bear the names of Demetrius, Carniscns, Chrysip- 
pus, etc. The number of scrolls brought to the Museum 
is said to amount to about seventeen hundred; but, of 
those not yet operated upon, about one hundred only 
seem sufficiently perfect to be capable of expansion, 
Fhirty-nine years after the discovery of Herculaneum a 
considerable number of scrolls of Papyrus, owing to an 
excavation made ina garden at Resina, were discovered 
in a house supposed to have belonged to Lucius Piso. 

The middle-door leads to the Library, which contains 
mearly an hundred and fifty thousand printed volumes, 
including several of the fifteenth century; and a large 
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collection of precious manuscripts ; among which are 
those of S. Thomas Aquinas, and the Aminta of Tasso. 
Here likewise is the Uffizio of the Madonna, illuminat-_ 
ed by Giulio Clovio, ‘bound in gold, and decorated with 
bassi-rilievi | and another book, called the Flora, 
which likewise contains. chefs-d’ @uvres in miniature 
painting ! 

Antiquities found in Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
Stabie, Capri, etc. First room. Cabinet of Gems. 
Here are Neck-laces, Ear-rings, Brooches, and Gold Orna- 
nents of almost every description. Camei and Intagli, 
tmong which is the celebrated Cameo, said to be the 
nost precious work of its kind in existence; and re« 
wresenting the Apotheosis of the first Ptolemy on ‘one 
ide, and the head of Medusa on the other—two ancient 
Mosaics, one of which exhibils a tympanum, or tam-~ 
yarine, like those now used at Naples—four mono- 
shromatic Paintings on marble—a beautiful flying figure 
f Victory, and several other Paintings, from Hercul-~ 
sneum and Pompeii—a collection of ancient Colours, 
ised in fresco-painting—two Loaves—a Honey-comb—— 
‘ruits—Grain—and other Eatables, all burnt to cinders. 
yecond room. Ancient Glass. Good Glass for windows 
—Vases of various shapes—Rummers, not unlike those 
a present use—small Dishes, some of which are painted 
~—Incense-bottles, supposed to have been Lachrymatories, 
all lately found with odoriferous gums remaining in 
aem—large Bottles for medicines, found in an apoe 
hecary’s shop at Pompeii, etc. etc. A glass Vessel, not 
et (I believe) placed in this room, contains Rouge, 
milar to that worn at present. Third room. Kitchen— 
urniture, consisting of Bronze Utensils, many of them 
ned and inlaid with Silvet—marble Mortars—a Gri- 
iron—a variety of elegantly shaped bronze Moulds for 
astry—a portable bronze Stove—Boilers—Sewing-pans 
-lrying-pans, etc. Fourth room. Scales and Weights (1) 


(1) The pound weight of Magna Graecia appears to have 

ven like the present pound weight of Naples, between ten: 
id eleven ounces: and the ancieut steelyards, if I may 
call balances made of bronze, resemble those now used 
Naples in shape, though far superior im beauty, 
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the latter elegantly ornamented—a great variety of 
Lamps—a Lantern, glazed with horn instead of glass 
—Candelabra ; some of which are particularly elegant— 
beautiful Steelyards—and a Basin of bronze inlaid with 
silver. Fifth room. Sacrificial Vases—a  Wine-cup, 
shaped like a horse’s headsacrificial Knives—a Brush, 
supposed to have been used in sprinkling the purifying 
water, and like what Roman Catholic priests now use 
for a similar purpose (1)—two Couches for the gods, 
exhibited at festivals called Lectisternia, and composed 
of bronze inlaid with silver!—a bronze Altar—two 
Chairs for the Priests—bronze Tripods; one of which 
is particularly elegant—Vessels for incense—a variety of 
other Vessels used in heathen temples; and a_ beautiful 
Vase lately found at Pompeii. Sixth room. Right side. 
Several pieces of furniture employed in ancient Baths ; 
among which are Scrapers for the skin, and elegant 
Essence-bottles—a child’s toy, representing a Carriage 
—ancient Greek Armour—two Bells, for marking time— 
and another toy representing a Car, Seventh room. 
Right side. Ink-stands; with remains of .ink—Styles— 
Pens of cedar—a Case for Styles—Tablets—Letters for 
stamping bread; which letters appear to have been used 
in a manner so like printing, that one wonders such an 
invention should have escaped the Ancients—Mirrors 
of metal—chirurgical Instruments, but no lancets—Ope- 
ra-tickets for the boxes and benches; the latter tickets 
being numbered to correspond with the numbers of the 
seats at the theatres—musical Instruments; namely, the 
Sistrum. Cymbal, etc.—Bells for cattle, precisely like 
those used at the present day—Dice—House-hold-gods 
—-an elegant portable Stove—bronze Door-cases—Nails 
—Screws—-Locks—Keys—Latches—Bolts—Hinges, etc.— 
The two last-named rooms likewise contain bridles— 
Stirrups—a Mosaic Table with beautiful Feet, from Pom 


(1) Every ancient Temple contained a vase filled with 
purifying water, and placed, it is supposed, near the en- 
trance: and with this water every person, who came te 
selemn sacrifices, was sprinkled, 
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»eii— Rings—Necklaccs—Ear-rings—Bracelets——Pins for 
he hair—ornaments called Buile, worn by young Pa- 
ricians till they were allowed to assume. the Loga— 
silver Cups, Saucers, and Spoons; bat no Forks (1). 
Apartments containing  sepulchral Grecian 
‘Vases: etc. The Pavements of these rooms were taken 
‘rom Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabie, ete.; and are parti~ 
ularly beautiful. The collection of Vases is highly interest= 
‘ng, Those found in the tombs of the Rich are light- 
oloured, and exhibit paintings which usually’ represent 
aythological subjects: those found in the tombs of the 
“oor are dark-coloured, and quite plain (2). The first 
gom contains a Table from Pompeii with beautiful 
“eet; and a Vase, the painting on which represents 
irestes tormented by the Furies. Some of the most 
uteresting paintings on the Vases in the second room 
re, the Sepulchre of Agamemnon—Hercules stealing the 
“vipod of Apollo—and an ancient Repast- A Widov 


(1) The Mirrors, Combs, Rouge, and other personal ors 
aments, belong ng to this collection, were found in the 
mbs of females: the Arms, Armour, Papyri, and Styles, 
the tombs of men: the Toys in the tombs of children: 
[ saw Tops, and a jointed Doll, found in a tomb;) and 
itchen-furniture was found in every tomb; as were Vases 
vr wine, oil, etc. ; so that by examining the abodes of the 
ead, we have been taught the domestic oeconomy of the 
iving who inhabited this earth from two to three thousand 
‘ars ago, Dice, likewise, are continually found in ancient 
mbs. 
(2) This distinction, however, could not have subsisted 
very remote ages, when pottery appears to have been 
ade of materials black as jet, and beautifully polished ; 
it not adorned with paintings. In a tomb, thirty feet 
ider ground, at S Agnello, a village situated in the Pia- 
» di Sorrento, a’ skeleton was lately discovered of a 
arrior; cased in armour, and supposed to have heen one 
the Phoenicians who colonised there. The armour is of a 
nd which announces no common person: bat, nevertheless, 
e skeleton was surrounded with plato black vases, and 
cense bottles of plain red pottery. This tomb likewise 
ntained a lachrymatory of oriental alabaster, and appa- 
utiy of Egyptian workmanship, 
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bewailing the death of her husband is likewise a 
common subject on these urns: The Vases in the 
third room exhibit paintings of Hercules ‘killing the 
Centaur—an Egyptian Ceremony, ete. The fourth room 
contains models, in cork, representing the inside of two 
ancient Sepulchres; one of which exhibits a corse in 
the centre (with a piece of money in its mouth, and 
an incense-bottle on its breast (2) ) surrounded by 
lamps, vases for the purifying water, wine, oil, incense etC., 
and a dish for Cerberus’s sop. The other, which is the 
precise representation of the inside of a Tomb found 
at Pestum, contains a painting (the subject of which is 
a Combat; ) four vases, a dish for Cerberus’s sop, and | 
the corse placed in the centre, with arms and armour 
by its side. This room likewise contains the model of an — 
ancient public Cemetery at Naples. Ja the fifth room 
are several Vases embellished with paintings which appear 
to represent Widows sacrificing ; and two others, on the 
first of which is the story of Cadmus :'and on the second 
the tomb of Agamemnon; Electra and Orestes being on 
one side, near the tomb; and on the reverse side 
fEgisthus and Clytemnestra in the act of marrying. The 
subjects of some of the paintings on the Vases in the 
sixth room are, Hercules slaying the Sicilian King 5. 
with a beautiful ancient car onthe reverse side of the 
Vase—Achilles dragging Hector round the walls. of 
Troy—the Olympic. games—the same subject repeated 
——an ancient Repast, particularly curious, because it 
exhibits the manner in whichy the Ancients. drank— 
Hercules in the garden of the Hesperides, with a tree, 
and a serpent twined. round it; very much’ like the 
modern representation of the Garden of Eden—Penelope 
in a car, and the gods locking down upon her; together 
with a painting of Pulcinedda, dressed as he now dresses. 
on the Neapolitan Stage, except that instead of a half 
mask, he has one which entirely covers his face. Here 
likewise are two ancient ‘drinking cups; together with 


; 


(1) It is not uncommon to find the breast of a corse 
surrounded by six or eight incense bottles, | 4 
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a small, but extremely beautiful Vase, on which is 
written. “ The Lucretia. “ Jn the seventh room are 
several particulary fine Vases, brought from Nola (1). 

Apartments containing Easel- Pictures (2). Among 
‘the inmost admired paintings in these rooms are, the 
“Magdalene !——a portrait of Paul 111,,—another picture 
representing Paul trt. etc., but unfinished—Danae !} — 
ind a portrait of Philip i., all by Titian.—A Guardian 
Angel protecting a Child, by Domenichino !—the Magda- 
ene, by Guercino !—S. Peter, by ditto.—A_ Pieta !— 
Aimaldo and Armida—Hercules between Vice and Virtue 
—Venus, a Faun, etc., all by Annibale Caracci.—A 
ieta, by Agostino Caracci!—The Saviour dead !—an 
Yeece Homo !|—the Marriage of S. Catherine—the Ma- 
‘lonna and our Saviour with a Rabbit!—-two colossal 
aintings—and two small pictures, (one a Holy Family, 
he other a Madonna and Child,) all by Correggio.— 
ortrait of the Mother of Raphael—portrait of a Fene- 
‘ng Master !—the Holy Family—-Leo x. between Cardinals 
asserint and Bembo!~ the Madonna and the Saviour 
—the Madonna, the Saviour, Elizabeth, and S. John!! 
ll by Raphael. The adoration of the Magi, by, Andrea 
Ja Salerno—Copy of the Madonna della seggiola, by 
Hulio Romano—portrait of Giulio Clovio, by himself— 
Alexander vt., by Sebastiano del Piombo—Holy Family, 
oy ditto—Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto—Braman- 
se, and the Duke of Urbino, by ditte—the Assumption, 
xy Fra Bartolommeo—the Madonna and our Saviour, by 
eonardo da Vinci—S. John, by ditto !!—a large Land 
peape, by Claude! !—-an Angel, by Schidone !—Charity,: 
ry ditto! !_-a Head, by Vandyck—Lucretia—Vespuzio 


(1) The earthen Vases of the Ancients were not con- 
scrated to the Dead alone; but frequently used in sacrie 
ces; (especially those made to Vesta ; and likewise given, 
avery early ages, as prizes to the victors at Grecian 
astivals. Earthen vases filled with oil were bestowed on 
he conquerors at the Panathenaea ; and probably this sore 
f ware served also for domestic purposes. 

(2) One of these rooms contains excellent Models, in 
ork, of the Temples, Basilica, etc., at Paestum; and 
‘kewise of other ancient edifices in Magna Graecia. 
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—Columbus—and two laughing Children, all by Par | 


migianino.—The last Judgment, designed by Buonaroti 
and colvured by one of his Scholars—two Heads, by 
Rembrandt—the Fall of Simon Magus, by Lodoyvico Ca4 
racci—and the Crucifixion, by Marco da Siena. | 

The Museo-Borbonico is usually open to the publig) 
every day, festivals. excepted, from eight in the morningy 
till two in the after-noon ; and Foreigners usually giveg 
to each Custode, from two to six carlini, according to 
the size of the party he attends, and the trouble he take 
in explaining things: Foreigners, however, are no 
-exnected to repeat these fees every time they visit the 
Museuin (1). 

Palazzu-Reale (2). This edifice, erected by the Count 
de Lemos, according to the designs of the Cav. Fon 
tana, to whose taste it does honour, contains magnifi- 
cent apartments handsomely furnished, and enriched 
with fine Pictures, namely, Tobias, his Son, and _ the} 
~ Angel, by Guercino—Susanna in the Bath, by Lodovico} 
Caracci—the Descent from the Cross, by Daniello da} 
Volterra !—the same subject, by Annibale Caracci—- 
Atlas, by Guido—Charity, by ditto—Cupid and Psyche, 
by Gherardo delle Notti—Charity, by Schidone—an 
Ecee Homo, by Correggio—the Madonna of Monte- 
Casino, by Raphae]—and S. Peter and S. Paul, by dit-f 
to. This palace likewise contains a HalZ hung tound} 


J | 

(1) Persons who purchase Frnari’s excellent account of} 
the gallery of sculpture, are mot expected to give any feel 
below stairs, except two carlini to the Custode of the rooms} 
which contain the Egyptian Antiquities and the Bronzes :f 
and Travellers who to dive deep into the Antiquities o 
Magna Graecia should endeavour to obtain an introduction§ 
to the Canonico Don Andrea di Jorio, who is not only a 
distinguished autiquary, but likewise a most gentlemanly 
and agreeable companion. 

(2) It is necessary to have an order for seeing the Pa- 
lazzo-Reale, at Naples; and the other regal residences. These 
orders must be signed by the Lord High Steward: and 
Foreigners who apply for them pay one piastra, None of} 


the regal residences, however, are worth seeing, except thef 
palace at Naples, and that at Caserta, | 
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jith Portraits of the Viceroys of Naples, by Massimo 
id Paolo Matteis; and a handsome Chapel, with an 
}Itar of agate, lapis lazuli, and other precious marbles, 
jhe Residence of Prince Leopoldo which is nearly 
posite to the Palazzo-Reale, contains the finest Col- 
ction of Pictures in Naples. 
) Chiesa di S. Ferdinando.—This church is richly 
jlorned with marbles: and the Ceiling of the Nave, the 
ipola, and its Angles, are embellished with the best 
}escos of Paolo Matteis. The Statues of David and 
oses, in one of the Chapels, are by Vaccaro; and the 
}cture which adorns the High Altar is by Solimena. 
Castel-Nuovo. This fortress, begun in 1283, accord- 
73 to the designs of Giovanni Pisano, but not complet- 
till £546, contains the Arsenal, and a triumphal 
}ch, erected in honour of Alphonso of Arragon, 
Castello dell’ Uoyo. This was once a Villa belong- 
}3 to Lucullus; but an earthquake separated it from 
é mainland; and William 1., second King of Naples, 
Jilt a palace here. It derives its name from its shape. 
| Chiesa di S. Maria del Parto. The groud on 
Jiich this edifice stands was given by Frederic 11. of 
}ragon, to his Secretary, Sannazaro: and behind the 
Jsh altar is the Tomb of that great Poet, by Poggi- 
992i, one of Buonafroti’s scholars. The ornaments are 
}? numerous, but the composition is good, and the 
ussi-rilievi, allusive to the Piscatory Eclogues, and 
eer wr-tings of Sannazaro, are finely executed. On 
sides of the Monument are statues of Apollo and 
p2erva, now called David and Judith; and on the top 
the bust of Sannazaro, with his Arcadian name. 


tius Sincerus, placed between two weeping Genii. 
2 inscription, 


** Da sacro cineri flores. Hic ille Maroni 
Sincerus musa proximus ut tumulo, ** 


“a 


xy Cardinal Bembo. 

thiesa di S. Brigida. Here is the Tomb of Gior- 

o, and a Cupola painted by that distinguished artist. 

shiesa di S. Giovanni de’ Fiorentini. This edifice, 
Tom. 2. 32 
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built by a scholar of Buonaroti’s, is said to be a fin 
specimen of architecture. 

Chiesa dell’ Incoronata. Here are remains 
Paintings by Giotto. j 

Chiesa della Pieta de’ Torchint. This church i 
adorned with a fine Altar-Piece, by Solimena, and 
Beautiful Painting in the Lantern of its Cupola, b 
Giordano! 

Chiesa di S. Maria Nuova. Here are good paint 
ings, by Marco. di Siena. 

Chiesa di Monte-Oliveto. Here are curious statue 
in ¢terra-cotta, by Modanino di Modena, representin 
illustrious characters of the fifteenth century: and thal 
called Joseph of Arimathea, is, in fact, the portrait o 
Sannazaro. This church also contains a picture of thd 
Purification, by Vasari (who likewise painted the Sac 
risty;) an Assumption, by Pinturicchio; and one of th 
best Organs in Italy. 

Chiesa di Gesu Nuovo, or Frinita Maggiore Thi 
church, one of the finest at Naples, was built accordin 
to the designs-of Novello di S. Lucano: it has suffered 
considerably from earth-quakes; by one of which th 
cupola, painted by Lanfranco, was destroyed, the fou 
Evangelists excepted. The other Paintings in the prese 
Cupola are by Paolo Matteis. Over the great door is 
large Fresco, by Solimena, representing Heliodor 
driven out cf the Temple! The Chapel of the Madonn 
was likewise painted by Solimena. The Chapel of 
Ignazio is adorned with fine marbles; and the whol 
edifice incrusted and paved with the same. The Chap 
of the Trinity contains a Picture by Guercino. 

Chiesa di S. Chiara. This was originally a Gothi 
structure, commenced in 1310, according to the design 
of-Masuccio, who likewise built the Campanile, whie 
though not completed as he purposed, is much admire 
in point of architecture. The interior of the church wa 
adorned with paintings by Giotto, till the Regent, Bari 
Nuovo, not understanding their merit, ordered them 't 
be covered with white-wash. During the year 19 
Vaccaro modernized the nave, which was, at the sa 
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me, beautifully paved with rare marbles, and embellish- 
d with a Ceiling, painted by Sebastiano Conca and 
rancesco Mura: that part which represents S. Chiara 
utting the Saracens to flight, is by the last-named 
rtist, and a work of great merit: he likewise painted 
1e Picture that adorns the High Altar, near which are 
wo fluted Columns; and, according to tradition, that 
m the left was brought from Solomon’s Temple. 

One of the Chapels contains a Picture by Lanfranco; 
nd, in another, some Paintings by Giotto are. still 
2maining. The Bassi-rilievi over the great door deserve 
ttention (1). 

Chiesa di S. Giovanni Maggiore. This edifice is © 
uilt upon the ruins of :a Temple which was erected by 
drian to his Favourite, Antinous. It, was consecrated 
y Constantine and S. Helena to S. John Baptist; and, 
i consequence of its great antiquity, a Tomb which 
contains has been dignified with the appellation of 
arthenope’s Sarcophagus. 

Chiesa del Salvatore, or Gestt Vecchio. Here are 
aintings by Marco di Siena,. Francesco Mura, Soli- 
1ena, etc. 

Chiesa di S. Domenico Maggiore. This church 
¢ntains an Annunciation, attributed to Titian; and a_ 
lagellation, attributed to M. A. Caravaggio. The ceil- 
g of the “Sacristy is adorned with a painting of S. 
‘omenico in glory, by Solimena! The Convent belong- 
g to this church formerly comprised the University ; 
those Professors taught their Scholars in vaults un- 
erground. | 
Chiesa dello Spiritoy Santo. This is a fine edifice 

point of architecture; and contains a painting, by 
ordano, of the Madonna. presenting a rosary to S 
omenico. 

Chiesa di §. Maria della Sanita. Here are good 
etures, by Giordano, Bernardino Siciliano, Andrea 


(2) This church likewise contains an elegant Latin Epitaph 
memory of a young Lady, who expired on-the day des- 
ted for her nuptials, ; 
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Vaccaro, and Agostino Beltrano. This Church leads t 
the Catacombs; as likewise do the Churches of S. Se 
vero, and S, Gennaro de’ Poveri. The Catacombs 
_ Naples are said to be much larger than those of Rome 
it is not easy, however, to ascertain this; it being 
impossible to penetrate far inte them. The genera 
opinion seems to be, that they were, like the Romar 
Catacombs, public burial-places, formed originally b 
excavations made in search of pozzolana (1). 

Chiesa di S. Giovanni a Corbonura. This church 
merits notice on account of containing a Gothic Tomt 
immensely large, of Ladislaus, King of Naples; anothe 
of Giovanni Caracciolo, and some fine Sculpture in th 
Vico-Chapel. ; 

Chiesa de’ S. S. Apostoli. This church, erected 
on the site of a Temple of Mercury, and _ consecrate 
to the Apostles, by Constantine, was rebuilt during thé 
seventeenth century and adorned with particularly fin 
Frescos. The Ceiling of the great Nave aud Choir, th 
five Pictures on the walls of the latter, and the Angle 
of the Cupola, are by Lanfranco! as likewise are th 
Ceilings of the small Chapels, and the large and beautif | 

Fresco over the great door. The Cupola was painted b 
- Benasca, and the Lunettes are the work of Solimen 


ciation! the Nativity! the Birth of the Madonna! ang 
the Presentation in the Temple! The High Altar i 
richly embellished with precious marbles; and the File 
marini-Chapel, (great part of which was -executed afte 
the designs of Guido, by Calandra da Vercelli,) i 
adorned with a beautiful Basso-rilievo, by Fiaminge 
representing a Concert of Children!! Opposite to thi) 
Chapel is that of the Conception, richly adorned with 
precious marbles, and embellished with Paintings by} 
Solimena and Marco di Siena. 


(1) No invalid should attempt to visit these subterraneam} 
repositories; the investigation of which cannot be wholesome} 
even for persons in health: all the unhappy sufferers durj} 
ing the last Plague having been thrown in here. : 
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Arcivescovado. This cathedral, commonly called Ta 
hiesa di S. Gennaro, the Patron-Saint of Naples, is a 
othic edifice, built by Niccolo Pisano: but the ancient 
athedral, dedicated to Santa Restituta, ‘was erected, 
uring the reign of Constantine, upon the site of a 
remple of Apollo. Charles 1. of Anjou began the new 
athedral, which was finished in 1299; but, being des- 
oyed by an earthquake, it was rebuilt by Alphonso 1. 
he outside is incrusted with white marble, and orna- 
ented with two columns of porphyry. The inside is 
at splendid; though supported by nearly an hundred 
olamns of Egyptian granite, African marble, etc., taken 
om the Temples of Neptune and Apollo. The Font; 
‘aced near the great door on the left, is an ancient 
ase of Basalt, adorned with the attributes of Bacchus; 
decorations not very appropriate to a Christian Temple.) 
he High Altar, made according to the designs of Cav. 
9si, is composed of precious marbles, and adorned 
‘ith two antique Candelabra of jasper. Under the high 
tar is a subterranean Chapel, called J Socvorpo, 
hich contains the body of S. Gennaro; and is suppos- 
1 to be a remaining part of the Temple of Apollo. 
his Chapel is incrusted with white marble, adorned 
ith columns of the same; and likewise embellished with 
sst-rilievi in the arabesque style. Behind the tomb 
_S. Gennaro is a statue of the Constructor of this 
aapel, Cardinal Caraffa (1), attributed to Buonaroti- 
djoining to the present cathedral*is the ancient Church 
“S$. Restituta; which, though in part destroyed, still, 


(i) Cardinal Caraffa, Archbishop of Naples, is celebrated 
t having melted Virgil’s horse. The arms of Naples being 
Norse, there formerly stood one of bronze near the cathedral; 
2 Vulgar said it was cast by Virgil, (whom they believe 
have been a Magician’; ) and they entertained such 
‘Perstitious notions of the great efficacy of this statue, in 
_distempers of horses, that, when these animals were ill, 
*y were brought from every part of the kingdom, however 
mote, to be led round the statue: therefore, in order to 
olish so silly a custom, the Archbishop melted down the 
nole of Virgil’s horse, the head excepted, 


* FB 
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contains Columns probably taken from the Temple o 
Apollo; an Assumption, by Pietro Perugino; and som 
Mosaics of the time of Constantine. In the moder 
Cathedral, and situated opposite to the Church of 
Restituta, is the Chapel of S. Gennaro, called 
Tesoro, and built in consequence of a vow, made b 
Yhe city of Naples during the Plague of 1526. Th 
entrance to this Chapel is through a magnificent bronz 
door, adorned with fine Columns of rare marble, an 
Statues of S. Peter and S. Paul. The interior of th 
edifice is a rotunda, embellished with a Cupola, painte 
by Lanfranco (1) !! and supported by forty-two Cortn 
thian Columns of brocatello; between which, on festival 
are placed thirty-five silver Busts of Saints, execute 
by Finelli; and eighteen Busts, in bronze, by othe 
artists. The high altar is adorned with a Statue of 
Gennaro in the act of blessing the people; and likewis 
with a silver Tabernacle, containing the head of th 
Saint, and two small Vessels filled with his Blood 
supposed to have been collected by a Neapolitan Lad 
during his martyrdom. Here also is a picture of 
Gennaro coming out of the furnace, by Spagnolett 
The Painting in the large Chapel, to the right of th 
high altar is by Domenichino!; as are the Arches an 
the Pictures in three of the small Chapels. 

The ceremony of liquefying the blood of §. Gennar 
takes place three times a year; namely, in May, Septembe 
and December; and is an interesting sight to Foreigner 
if it liquefy quickly, the joy expressed by the Neapoli 
tans is great; but if there be any unexpected delay, th 
tears, prayers, and cries are excessive; as the non 
performance of this miracle is supposed to announce 
some dreadful impending calamity. 

Chiesa di S. Filippo Neri de’P. P. Gerolimini Thi 
is one of the handsomest churches at Naples: the outsid 
being cased with marble; the inside lined with the same, an 


(1) Domenichino began to paint the cupola; but die 
soon after the commencement of his work; which, frot 
motives of enyy, was obliterated by Lanfranco, . 
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livided into three aisles by twelve magnificent Columns of 
ranite. The pavement is marble, and very elegant: and the 
Tigh Altar is composed of agate, sardonix, jasper, lapis 
azuli, mother of pearl, etc. Here also are fine Paintings in 
‘fhe Angles of the Cupola; a celebrated, though much damag- 
d Fresco, above the great door, by Giordano, represent- 
ag our Saviour chasing the Buyers and Sellers from 
ae Temple; over the fifth Altar, on the right, S. Te- 
esa with her Carmelites at the foot of a crucifix, by 
he same artist; and, on the opposite side, S. Francesco 
'y Guido. The Chapel of S. Filippo Neri is richly 
ecorated; and contains, in its Cupola, a painting, by 
olimena, which represents the Saint in glory; and on 
ae opposite side of the high altar is another Chapel; 
ze Cupola of which was painted by Simonelli, the 
abject being Judith showing the head of Holofernes to 
is army. The Chapel of S. Alessio contains a Picture 
y Pietro da Cortona; and in the Sacristy are Paintings 
ttributed to Guido, Domenichino, Spagnoletto, etc. The 
eiling is by Giordano. 

Chiesa di §. Paolo Maggiore. This stately edifice 
tands on the site of an ancient Temple, supposed to 
ave been erected by Julius Tarsus, Tiberius’s Freedman; 
rho consecrated it to Castor and Pollux. A considerable 
art of the portico of this Temple remained till the 
arthquake of 1688; but, now, only two Columns and 
1e Entablature are entire. These noble vestiges of 
ntiquity, two Bases of other columns, and the Trunks 
f the statues of Castor and Pollux (recumbent figures 
alf buried in the wall) are on the outside of the 
aurch; the interior of which is elegantly incrusted with 
iarble, and adorned with paintings by Solimena, Mas- 
‘mo, etc. The Frescos on the ceiling, by Corenzio, 
ere originally fine; though siow much injured; buat 
iat above the great door is in good~ preservation. The 
acristy contains the chefs-d’veuvres of Solimena; and 
1e Cloisters of the adjoining Convent are adorned with 
atique Columns, and built upon the site of an ancient 
theatre, where Nero first exhibited in public; because 
2 deemed it less derogatory to imperial grandeur to 
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act with the awkwardness of a Beginner in one of th 
Grecian cities, than in his own Capital. 

Chiesa di S. Maria Maggiore. This church is said 
to have been erected on the ruins of a Temple of Diana 
and has a well: painted Ceiling. . 

Chiesa di S. Pietro & Majella The Ceiling of th 
Nave is finély painted by Calabrese! 

Cappella di S. Severo. This chapel, the Mausoleum 
of the Sangro-family, and called S. Maria della Pieta | 
is a singular edifice, adorned with rare marbles , and 
surrounded with arches; each of which contains a Sarco 
phagus, and a Statue of one of the Princes of Sangro} 
while attached to every adjoining pilaster is the tom 
of the Princess who was wife to the Prince in the arch 
each of the last named tombs being ornamented with 
Statue representing the most conspicuous virtue of thd 
dJady in the tomb. One of the most remarkable statue 
is that of Modesty, covered from head to foot with ¢ 
veil; through which, llowever, the features are clearl 
discernible. The sculptor was Corradini, Vice undeceiva 
ed is likewise a remarkable work; it represents a Ma al 
caught in a net, and struggling to extricate himself, byf 
aid of the Genius of Good-Sense! the sculptor wag 
Queriolo. Here, likewise, is a dead Christ covered with! 
a veil, which seems damped by the sweat, of Death !! 
The sculptor was Giuseppe San Martino; and all these 
works peculiarly merit notice from being originals as 
neither Greeks nor Romans seem to have attempte 

_sShewing the face and form with distinetness through a 
veil. This chapel has suffered severcly from earthquakes 

Chiesa di S. Maria Annunziata. This edifice 
which was destroyed by fire, and rebuilt in 1782, ac 
cording to. the designs of the Cav. Vanvitelli, is one of 
the most chaste and beautiful specimens of architecture 
at Naples. The columns by which it is supported, forty 
four in number, are all composed of white marble. The 
Prophets in the Angles of the Cupola are by Fischiettt; 
to whose pencil they do honour. The Pictures which 
adorn the High Altar, and those of the Cross, are by} 
Francesco Mura. A chapel on the right, near the high} 
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ltar, is adorned with a beautiful Pfetd; and another 
hapel, near the great door, contains a picture of the 
fadonna and our Saviour, and little Angels, the last 
‘ which are finely executed. The Ceilings of the Sacristy 
id Tesoro are painted by Corenzio; and the Presses 
chibit the life of our Saviour curiously sculptured’ in 
ood, (some parts being gilt,) by Giovanni di Nola. 
Chiesa di S. Maria del Carmine. This church is 
chly ornamented with rare marbles; and contains 
uintings by Solimena, Giordano, and Paolo Matteis. 
Chiesa di S. Martino de’ Certosini (1). This 
arch, which once belonged to the magnificent Certo- 
ai convent, now the Asylum of military Invalids, was 
ailt after the designs of the Cav. Fansaga ,and is more 
ylendid and beautiful than any other sacred edifice at 
aples: indeed it may vie with every church existing, 
the excellence of its paintings, and the value of its 
arbles and precious stones. Above the principal en- 
ance is a picture, by Massimo, representing our Saviour 
ad, and attended by the Madonna, the Magdalene, 
id S. John. The Ceiling and upper part of the walls 
‘the Nave were painted by Lanfranco except the 
relve Prophets, by Spagnoletto, which are particularly 
1e!! and the figures of Moses and Elias by the same 
tist. The Choir is beautiful; and exhibits Paintings on 
2 Ceiling, begun by the Cav. d’Arpino, and finished 
Berardino. The unfinished picture of the Nativity, 
mediately behind the high altar, is by Guido, who 
1 not live to complete it; the other Pictures are by 
assimo, Lanfranco, and Spagnoletto; that of _onr 
viour administering the Communion, (by Spagnoletto,) 
d that of the Crucifixion, (by Lanfranco,) are much 
mired. The High Altar, made after the designs of 


1) The Church of S. Martino stands near the Castle of 
Elmo, on the hill, called Monte Vomero, which rises 
ove the city of Naples. To persons who walk, the dis- 
ce is inconsiderable; though, from the steepness of the 
vent, and the almost innumerable steps which compose 
foot-way, this walk is fatiguing. The coach-road is 
cuitous, but good. 
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precious stones ; as likewise are the Altars of the Chapels 
That consecrated to S. Bruno, contains a fine Alta 
Piece, etc., by Massimo—another Chapel is finely paint 
ed by Matteis—another, by Solimena——another is embel 
lished with three good pictures; namely, S. John baptiz 
ing our Saviour, by Carlo Maratta! S. John preaching 
by Matteis; and the decapitation of the Saint, by Mas 
siino. These chapels are likewise rich in sculpture; an 
one of them contains a strikingly-fine Bust, by Giusepp 
San-Martino. The Sacristy contains a Ceiling, beauti 
fully painted by the Cav. d’Arpino—Presses ornamente 
with mosaics made of wood, and executed ina master} 
style by a German Monk, in 16%0—a fine picture o 
our Saviour on the Cross, the Madonna, the Magda} 
lene and S. John, by the Cav, d’ Arpino—S. Pete 
denying our Saviour, by M. A. Caravaggio!!—and ou 
Saviour carried up the holy Stairs to the house of Pi 
Jate, by Massimo and Viviani. The Ceiling and Archeg 
of the Tesoro are by Giordano! and above the alta 
which exhibits magnificent precious stones, is a painting 
of our Saviour dead, with the Madonna, the Magdalene§ 
S. John, etc., a highly-celebrated work, deemed thd 
master-piece of Spagnoletto!!! The Council Hal 
contains a Ceiling painted by Corenzio—the Doctors o 
‘the Church, ten in number, by Paolo Fignolio—and th@ 
Flagellation, hy the Cav. d’Arpino! The next aparitmen | 
contains the history of S. Bruno round the Walls; witht 
sacred subjects on the Ceiling, by Corenzio! The Cor 
_ridors of the adjoining Convent are composed of marble 
supported by columns of the same; and*the view froug 
the interior of this proudly-situated edifice is enchanting 
immediately below the conventual Garden lies the large 
fiat-roofed city of Naples; whose streets appear lik@ 
narrow foot-paths; while the buzz of. its inhabitantsg 
who look like pigmies and the noise of the carriagesg 
which seem no larger than children’s toys, are with 
difficulty distinguishable. On one side is Capo di Mon- 
te, and the rich Neapolitan Campania; on another ris¢ 
the majestic mountains of the Apennine, with Vesuyiu: 


Lae} 
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1 their front; while on another lies the wide-stretching 
ay of Naples, bordered by Portici, etc., on_the left, and; 
ozzucli, etc., on the right. This stupendous view is 
2en to the greatest advantage from that part of the 
dnventual Garden called The Belvedere (1). 

Castello di S. Elmo. This fortress, formerly deno- 
inated S. Ermo, and, according to some. writers, °S, 
rasmo, was begun by the Normans; and is chiefly 
med out of an immense rock, said to be hewn into - 
abterranean apartments which extend to the Castello 
uovo. Charles v. erected the citadel. 

Palazzo-Berio. This noble edifice contains a fine 
Mection of Pictures, a good library, and, in the Garden, 
celebrated Group of Venus and Adonis, by Cae 
ba (2). 

Albergo de’ Povert. This immense and magnificent 
ailding (not yet finished) is an Asylem for Orphans 
id Children whose parents cannot aiford to give them 
e advantage of education. Here the boys are’ instruct- 
|in reading, writing, drawing, engraving, the elements of 
e mathematics, etc.; and the Girls in sewing, spinning, 
eaving linen, knitting, and other things useful to the 
or. . 

Naples contains several Theatres. The Teatro » Reale 

San ‘Carlo, one of the largest and finest opera- 
muses in Italy, was so nearly destroyed by fire, during 
e year 1816, that nothing but the party-walls, and 
ont of the building, remained : eleven months afterward, 


1) The abominable Neapolitan custom of throwing dead 
dies; without coffins, into burial-places under the churches, 
aders those which are most used as receptacles for the 
ad, dangerous to the Living. 

Pravéllers who wish to visit the churches least dbjantiodt 
le on the above-mentioned account should confine 
smselves to S. Maria del Parto—S. Martino—Trinita Mag- 
we—S. Chiara—S. Domenico Maggiore—S Maria della 
gis Paolo Maggiore—S, Filippo Neri—S. Gennaro— 

> Annunziata, and the S. §. Apostoli. 

‘2) Here the seryaots are interdicted from receiving 
28. 
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however, this Theatre rose from its ashes, adorned wit 
even more than its original splendour; and_ exhibitin 
six rows of boxes, (thirty-two in each row); a partérr 
capable of accommodating six hundred and seventy 
four persons seated, and above one hundred and fift 
Standing ; a stage, the dimensions of which are immense 
spacious corridors ; excellent stairs; and an adjoinin; 
edifice, called the Ridotto, which comprises ball-room 
eating-rooms, and apartments for gaming ; the last bein; 
constantly open, night and day. The Teatro Reale de 
Fondo is another opera-house, smaller than San Car 
lo, but handsomer. The Zeatro de’ Fiorentini exhibit 
buffa operas and plays. The Teatro Nuovo is appro: 
priated to the same purpose. The Yeatro di San Fer. 
dinando is larger than any other, except San Carlo 
The Teatro della Fenice is very small, and exhibit 
musical pieces and plays : and the Teatro di San Carli- 
no, likewise very small, is much frequented on account o 
Pulcinellas, in Neapolitan Polecenella, who exhibits there. 
and is a character peculiar now, to the Kingdom of Naples, 
and, apparently, of Grecian origin: his performances are 
highly interesting to Persons acquainted with the Nea- 
politan dialect, The Teatro della Fenice, and the 
Teatro di San Carlino, are usually open twice during 
twenty four hours, namely, at five in the afternoon: 
and again at ten at night. The Theatres Royal are 
opened alternately ; because the same singers, dancers 
and musicians, belong to both. 

The principal Promenades are, the Villa Reale; th 
Chiaja; the Giardino Bottanico, made by the French 
and lying in the way to the Campo Marzo, also mad 
by the same nation; who likewise constructed a Roa 
called, by them Strada-Napoleon, which extends fro 
Naples to Capo di Monte; and is a magnificent an 
particularly beneficial work ; as carriages which coul 
not formerly be drawn up the hill without the aid o 
four horses, now go constantly with a pair; so tha 
this beautiful drive is become, during summer, th 
favourite airing of the Neapolitans, The Road beg 
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y Murat, but not finished, from Naples to Pozzuoli, is 
‘so a delightful Promenade. 

Persons who have time to spare would do well to 
sit the Market built by the French in imitation 
'an ancient Forum Nundinarium ; and adorned by 
figure of Abundance in its centre: (This market com-= 
-unicates with the Strada Toledo. ) British Travellers 
wuld likewise visit the Chapel of the Crocelle, in 
e Chiatamone; where a Monument has been lately 
ected to the memory of the Rey. John Chetwode 
ustace; the eloquent and animated Author of “ The 
lassical Tour through Italy. “ This monument is 
aced behind the altar; and consists of a plain tablet 
“white marble; on which, between two pillars, a fe- 
ale figure (perhaps representing Italy) stands in relief, 
ining, in a pensive attitude, on a tomb, and by her 
a stork, in the act of devouring a serpent. The in- 
ription is in Latin, and ends with the following lines. 


* Care, vale! Patriae manet, aeternumque manebit 
Te genuisse decus, non tumulasse dolor. * 


Great care should be taken by Foreigners in order 
procure good water, a scarce commodity at Naples ; 
xt of the Fontana-Medina, near the Largo del Castel- 
and that of the Fontana di S. Pietro Martire, and 
environs, is wholesome; but persons who do not 
ntrive to procure water from one of these Fountains, 
‘ich are supplied by an aqueduct, incur the risk of 
‘ng attacked with a dysentery, or some other putrid | 
ease, 
‘The climate of Naples differs materially in different 
ts of the city. Persons who wish fora situation con- 
ual to weak lungs, should reside in the Fouria. In 
Largo del Castello and its environs the air is tolerably 
t: but in the quarter cf S. Lucia the vicinity of the 
» united with the dampness occasioned by a tufo 
untain, directly under which the houses are built, 
‘ders the air dangerous to invalids, and not very 
olesome even for persons in health. The houses on 
tom. 8. 33 
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the Chiaja are less dangerous than those in the quart{ 
of S. Lucia, because further removed from the tu 
mountain; but their situation is too bleak for perso 
afflicted with tender lungs. Pizzo-Falcone is wholesom 
and not noisy ; a peculiar advantage at Naples. 

The society in this city is not ‘deemed so good as 
Rome; neither is the-Carnival so brilliant: but t 
Festival of S. Maria Piedigrotto, on the Sth of Septembe 
is a sight worth seeing (1). 

Here are’ several Hotels, and a considerable numb 
of private lodging-houses ; among the former of whid 


are: The Gran-Bretagna—The Crocelle—The Vi 
di Venezia, and The Hételdes Isles Britanniqu 


The character of the Neapolitans appears to have bee 
mistaken by Travellers ; who seem inclined to think tH 
lower classes of people cunning, rapacious, profligay 
and cruel; and the more exalled ignorant, licentio 
and revengeful; this, however, is not, generally speakin} 
true; for the common people are open-hearted, inf 


that a man in the greatest rage will suffer himself 
be appeased by a joke; and though a Neapolitan som 
times does an injury, from the first impulse of ange 
he is not malicious. Those among the common peop 
who have mixed much with Foreigners are expert 

making bargains, and eager to extort money: but tho 
who have lived chiefly among each other, display 

such propensities ; and what seems to indicate a goc 
disposition is, that they all may be governed by kin 


| 
| 
| 


(1) On the eve of the Festival of Corpus Christi, t 
Magistrates of Napies give a concert of vocal and instr 
mental music to the common People, in a long and wi 
street, which is fitted up for the occasion, with Galleri 
on each side: a Fountain in the centre, adorned wi 
evergreens and statues: and, at the upper end, a handson 
Temple, in which the musicians are placed. The street 
brillantly illuminated ; and all these preparations are ma 
within the space of six hours. The concert begins at eigt 
in the evening, and ends at ten; and this entertainment} 


called the esta di Chiatamone, 
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‘ords ; while a contrary language never fails to frustrate 
“sown purpose. Gentlemen of the church, law, and 
rmy, are tolerably well educated: and in this. middle 
ank may be found as much true friendship, as much 
terling worth, and as many amiable Characters as in 
“ny nation whatsoever: neither are examples wanting, 
‘mong the nobility, of talents, erudition, and moral 
irtue, though such for a length of years has been the 
ature of the Neapolitan Government, that persons gifled 
ith power to distinguish themselves, have seldom 
entured to exert it. 
I cannot dismiss this subject without mentioning a 
eculiar trait of charity we met with among the common 
eople. Our cook, by birth a Neapolitan, was married 
) a young woman whom we hired, one summer, as 
ur housemaid; and, after having been with us a few 
veeks, she requested permission to go and see her 
opted child, who was (she said) very ill. The word 
adopted, “ surprised us so much, that we inquired 
hy aman and woman who worked hard for their bread, 
ad were both young enough to expect a family of their 
wn, had been induced to adopt a child? They replied; 
sat the child was a foundling; and therefore belonged 
the Madonna; consequently, by such an adoption, 
ey ensured her blessing on themselves and their own 
fspring ; and, afterward, when we mentioned this cir- 
imstance to our Neapolitan friends, they informed us, 
at such instances of charity were by no means rare 
‘nong the common people (1). ‘ 
I will now close my account of Naples with a List 
the Objects best worth notice, as they lie contiguous 
each other. 


(1) Some writers have said that, among the common 
»ple of Naples, there are forty thousand termed Lazzaroni, 
“m having no home, and being consequently obliged to 
‘ke the streets their sleeping-place ; this, however, is a 
Stake ; it being quite as rare to see the indigent without 
sed at Naples, as in any other city of Italy ; the fact is 
it the Lazzaroni sleep three or four inone bed, paying 
zrain each to their landlord, 
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Studii Pubblict—Palazzo Reale—Chiesa di 
Ferdinando—Castel Nuovo—Castello dell’ Uovo4 
Chiesa di S. Maria del Parto—di S. Brigida—d 
S. Giovanni de’ Fiorentini — dell‘ Incoronata4 
della Pieta de’ Torchini—di S. Maria della Nuc 
va—di Monte-Oliveto—di Trinita Maggiore—d 
S. Chiara—di S. Giovanni Maggiore—di Ges} 
Vecchio—di S. Domenico Maggiore—dello Spirit 
Santo—di S. Maria della Sanita—di S. Giovan 
ni a Carbonara—de’ S. S. Apostoli-Arcivescovad | 
Chiesa de’ Gerolimini—di 8. Paolo Maggiore-—d 
S. Maria Maggiore—di S. Pietro ad Majella4 
Cappella di S. Severo—Chiesa di S. Maria A 
nunziata—di S§. Maria del Carmine—di S. Ma 
tino de’ Certosini—Castello di §. Elmo—Palazzoj 
Berio—Albergo de’ Poveri, 


CHAPTER XI. 


ENVIRONS OF NAPLES. 


Excursion to Baiae—Virgil’s Tomb—Grotto of Posilippe 
island of Nisida—Pozzuoli—Cathedral—Pedestal adorne 
with bassi-rilievi~Temple of Jupiter Serapis—Piers 
the ancient Mole—Monte Nuovyo—Lucrine Lake—Lakj 
Avernus—Temple of Proserpine—Grotto of the Cumaeaj 
Sibyl—Nero’s Villa and Vapour Baths—Caesar’s Villa 
Baiae—Temple of Venus — Camere di Venere — Publi 
Baths—Temples of Mercury and Diana Baiana—Villa 
Marias—Piscinaeof Hortensius--Villa of Lacullus—Piscinj 
Mirabile—Cape and Port of Misenum—Cento Camerellf 
— Sepolero d'Agrippina — Amphitheatre of Pozzuolif 
Excursion to Cumae—Solfatara—Sepulchral Monument 
of Puteoli—Cicero’s Villa—Arco Felice—Ancient Cumagj 
—Grotto of the Sibyls Cumea and Cumana—Tempio de 
Giganti—Excursion to the Lake d’Agnano—YVilla of Le 
eullus—Baths of S. Germano—Grotta del Cane—Pisciz 
relli—Astroni—Excursion to Caserta—Aqueduct—Pala 
—Ancient Capua—Excursion by night to Vesuvius—be 
Cicerone—Expense attending this Excursion—Hercula 
neum, how discovered—description of that city—descen 
into the Theatre—Masevum at Portici—Excursion 
Pompeii—Destruction of Torre del Greco; etc. in 1794— 
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Least fatiguing method of seeing Pompeii—discovery of 
‘that city-—-Excavations made by the French—Present ap- 
pearance of Pompeii—Objects best worth notice there— 
Customs and manners of the Moderns similar to those of 
che Ancients—Excursion to Paestum—time employed in 
syoing—expense—Cross road—great road—Nocera—Cava 
—Vietri—Salerno—Paestum : its supposed origin—Walls, 
sates, Temples, etc.—Sonnet—Eboli—Convent of La Tri- 
aita—Excursion by water to Sorrento—situation of that 
own—Accom modations—Antiquities—Climate — Descrip- 
sion of the Plain of Sorrento etc.—Character of the Sor- 
*entines—Provisions—Lodging-houses—Massa — Amalfi— 
Jastel-a-mare—Capri—Excursion to the Islands of Proei- 
da and Ischia, 


I witt now endeavour to give an accoynt of the 
ivirons of this City, which are peculiarly beautiful, 
d as peculiarly interesting. 


e 


EXCURSION TO BAI. 


We set out from Naples at nine in the morning in 

close carriage, which we hired for eight hours, to 
mvey us to Pozzuoli, and wait there, till we had taken 

> usual round. We then drove to the end of the Ri- 

era di Chiaja, got out of our carriage, and ascended » 
m the Mergellina quarter to a Garden, where, situat- 

on the summit of the arch of that entry to the Grot- 

of Posilippo which fronts the city, stands Virgil's 

mb: its shape.appears to have been a cylinder, with 

ome, supported by a square base, and ten _ niches 

cinerary urns: these however, have disappeared : as 

ewise has the bay-tree by which this sepulchre was 

ce overshadowed. Virgil’s tomb gave birth to four 

2s so beautiful that I cannot forbear inserting them: 

ir author was asked, “ whether he would prefer 

e during life, or Renown after death ? “ to which 

estion he answered thus. 


' Virgilii ad tumulum divini praemia Vatis, 
Extendit viridem laurea densa comam, 


* 33 
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Quid tibi defuncto haec prosit ? felicior olim 
Sub patulae fagi tegmine vivus eras (1). * 


The garden which contains this tomb commands 
magnificent view; ad in an arbour here, immediatel} 
above the English burial-ground, Travellers frequent 
dine. 

Returning to our carriage, we drove through th 
Grotto of Posilippo (2); drawing up the glasses whi 
we passed that part which is near Pozzuoli, and, 
times, damp and unwholesome. Mention is made of th 
Grotto by Strabo, Seneea, Pliny, etc.; but by whom 
was formed seems uncertain. At the entrance is 
chapel; in the centre are two large funnels cut throug 
the roof to admit light and air; and suspended over the roa 
are lamps always kept burning. The length of the Grott 
is computed to be two thousand three hundred and sixtee 
feet, its breadth twenty-two, and its height in the most loft 
part heigty-nine feet. After emerging from this singula 
cavern we passed the Jsland of Nisida, former] 
Wesis, where Marcus Brutus had ‘a villa; and wher 
now is the Lazzaretto; and then, on arriving at Poz 
zuoli, (called, by the Greeks, Dicaearchia (3), an 
by the Romans, Pufeoli,) we engaged a guide, order 
ed a boat for Baiae, etc.; and a donkey to go roun 
by land to the Lucrini Lake: we likewise ordered th 
guide to purchase a couple of torches for the subter 
ranean part of our intended excursion; and, while th 


(1) I was favoured by a friend, with the following imit 
tion of these lines :— 
The glorious plant that crowns the poet’s head 
Still throws its fragrant leayes o’er Virgil dead ; . 
But to the lifeless eye, th'unconscious heart, . 
What pleasure can its fragrant leaves impart ? 
Far happier He when’neath the beechen. shade 
At ease outstrech‘d, his living form was laid. 
(2) Ilauore rng Avans, the ancient appellation given ¢t 
this part of the environs of Naples, means a cessation fro 
sorrow : and no spot can exhibit more cheerful beauty tha 
does the hill of Posilipo. 
(5) Aixcsal grees 
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at was preparing, visited the objects best worth notice 
Pozzuoli. The Cathedral, once a Temple consecrat- 

to Augustus, exhibits large square stones joined to- 
‘ther without cement, and some remains of Corinthian 
lumns, all of which appear to have belonged to the 
cient edifice. In the principal Piazza stands a Pedestal 
‘white marble, found in 1693; on which are 
presented figures in basso-rilievo personifying the 
arteen cities of Asia Minor, that were, during one 
ght, destroyed by an earthquake, in the reign of 
berius; and re-built by that Emperor. In the same 
azza is an antique Statue, bearing the name of Q. 
avio Maesio Egnatio Lolliano: and not far distant is 
e Temple dedicated to the Sun, under the name of 
piter Serapis (1), a magnificent edifice erected dur- 
3 the sixth century of Rome; but partly thrown down 
d completely buried by an earthquake, till the year 
50, of the Christian era; when it was fortunately 
scovered by a peasant, who espied the top of one of 
> columns a few inches above-ground; in consequence 
which, an excavation was begun; and the temple dis- 
1yed to view, almost entire; indeed, had those parts 
uch were thrown down by the earthquake been restor= 
to their proper places, this building’ would have 
hibited the most perfect, and one of the noblest vestiges 
antiquity yet discovered—but, alas, the Kings of 
‘ain and Naples, instead of restoring , or even leay- 
; things in the state wherein they were found, have 
en away columns, statues, all, in short, that they 
emed worth removal: neither have they excavated 
ficiently; as the front of the principal entrance does 
: appear to be yet unburied: enough, however, meets 
‘eye, to form one of the most interesting objects 
aginable. This temple is an hundred and _ thirty-four 


1) This name is probably derived from two Hebrew 
‘rds denoting the burning fire, or substance.—See Park- 
st’s Hebrew Lexicon, 7th edit. 8vo., P. 346. 

‘he Temple of Jupiter Serapis is seen to peculiar ad- 
tage by torch-light, 
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feet long, by an hundred and fifteen feet wide,. it 
form being quadrangular. Its pavement consists 
beautiful marbles, with which the whole edifice appearg 
to have been lined: three of its columns alone remair 
standing; and these have been robbed of their capitals 
each shaft is one solid piece of cipollino. Four flight 
of marble steps led to the middle part of the Temple 
which part was sixty-five feet in diameter, and of 4 
circular form; and near the site of one of the flights o 
steps are two rings of Corinthian brass, to which thd 
victims destined for slaughter were probably fasion 
the receptacles for their blood and ashes still remain 
as do the bathing rooms for the priests, which ard 
nearly perfect. The quantity of water in and about thig 
Temple, added to the circumstance of there being, withi 
its walls, upward of thirty small apartments, several o| 
which resemble baths, induces a belief that the Sick 
and Infirm resorted hither, to bathe in consecrated, 
water, which the priests provided; obtaining, no doubt 
thereby, a considerable revenue (1). 

Not having time to visit the Amphitheatre of Poz4 
zuoli, we embarked in our little vessel, and examined 
the Piers of the ancient Mole, a magnificent work 
supposed to have been constructed by the Greeks, and 
repaired by the Roman Emperors, and to which Caligula 
joined his bridge of boats. Then leaving on the right 
Monte Nuovo, (formed A. D. 1538, in thirty-six hours 
by a volcanic explosion) (2) we landed at the Luerts 
Lake (5); between which and the Lake Avernus (4) 


Le 


(1) The water adjoining to this temple is now used for 
medical purposes, j 

(2) The earthquake which produced Monte Nuovo ingul 
phed the village of Tripergole, filled up great part of the 
Lucrine Lake, and probably destroyed the oyster-beds for 
which it was celebrated by the Latin poets. | 

(3) According to Pliny a dolphin, during the reign of| 
Angustus, frequented this Lake ; and was rendered so tam | 
by a boy, that he would sit upon the fish's back, and} 
actually cross the Lake in this manner. | 
(4) Supposed to be the crater of an extinct yoleano. | 
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3rippa opened a Canal of communication, forming of 
th the Julian Port. Hence we proceeded to the 
‘ike Avernus, the Tartarus of Virgil , described in the 
cth book of the Aeneid; and once so noxious, that if 
tds attempted to fly over it, they dropped down 
ad (1). We observed on its banks, the ruins of a 
‘mple, supposed to have been dedicated either to 
oserpine or Pluto; and then walked, through a shady 
d beautiful path, to the Grotto of the Cumaean 
byl; which led from Virgil’s Tartarus to the Cocytus, 
heron (2), Styx, Elysium, etc. Through this Cavern, 


‘ceded by men carrying lighted torches, till we came 
what are called the Sibyl’s Baths; which consist of 
ee small Chambers adorned with Mosaics; but now 
tly filled two. feet deep with water; so that we were 
‘iged to mount our donkey by turns, in order to 
etrate them: having accomplished this, we sent the 
ikey by land to Banli; re-embarking ourselves, and 
ring to Nero’s Villa, where we landed again, to 
tthe Vapour Baths; which are, however, so intensely 
that it is imprudent to examine them from motives 
nere curiosity. They are used by the Neapolitans, 
ing summer; and the water here boils an egg in 
_ minutes. On re-embarking for Baiae, we observed 
er Hot Baths, which belonged to Nero’s Villa; and 
Steps which_led from that edifice to the sea; 
ther with the Ruins of Caesar's Filla , situated 
1 the north point of the Bay of Baiae. Here we again 
€d our boat, and walked to the Temple of Fenus 


Ancient historians assert that no fish could exist jn 
Lake : at present, however, it abounds with fish : and 
y aquatic birds not only fly over it, bot repose unhart 

its bosom. It was Originally called Aornos, a Greek 

» Which means without bird’s.—See Lucrer, lib. yi, 

The Acheron was the Paulus Acherusia of the ancients 
4, by Virgil, from the blackness of its water, Palus 
rosa. The Lake of Fusaro is situated on the Pulude 
rusia; and, at certain seasons, a Traiteur resides near 
ake, and Supplies Travellers with dinner, 


€ Grotto of Posilippo in miniature, ) we walked, 


\ 
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Genitrix; a beautiful ruin, the outside of whic 
octagonal, the inside circular. The Garden immedia 
behind this temple contains chambers, called Le 
mere di Venere, which exhibit remains of sta 
Ornaments finely executed ; and adjoining to t 
chambers are Ruins of Public Baths. Bence 
proceeded to the Temple of Mercury and Dia 
Butana; the first of which is a circular edifice, ne 
perfect; with an aperture in its dome similar to tha 
the Pantheon: the second is a fine ruin; and appe 
to have been hexagonal without; but, like the tein 
of Venus, circular within. Some writers imagine th 
three temples, as they are now called, made part of | 
public Baths. Getting again into our boat, we saw ¢ 
Villa of Marius, and the Piscinae of Hortensi 
the foundations of which may still be discerned unc 
water; and then, re-landing at Bauli, ascended to ¢ 
Villa of Lucullus; where Tiberius expired. The su 
structions of this Villa, and the celebrated Reservo 
called Piscina Mirabile (1), consisting of forty-eis 
piers, merit observation; as does the neighbouring Ca 
of Misenum, whose harbour contained the Rom 
Fleet, commanded by Pliny the elder, at the time 
that eruption of Vesuvius which buried Herculaneu 
Pompeii, and Stabiae. Misenum was the principal Py 
of the Romans in the Tyrrhene sea; as Ravenna was 
the Adriatic; and from the summit of the hill on whi 
stand the ruins of the Villa of Lucullus we had a fi 
view of the former Port, the Stygian Lake, (for su 
according to Virgil, is the Mare morto, or third ba: 
of this harbour,) and the Elysian Fields (2),  situat 
on the banks of the Mare morto. Returning from 1 
summit of the hill, we visited the Cento Camerel 
supposed to have been a prison; and consisting of 


(1) This building contained Reservoirs of purified wat 
for the use of the Roman Fleet: which water, from bei 
purified ere it entered the reservoirs, was not liable to } 
come putrid when kept in barrels, 

(2) The Elysian Fields are supposed to have been 
Roman Burial Ground for persons of opulence. . 
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rge number of small subterranean apartments vaulted, 
id lined with plaster. After seeing what appears to 
ive been the Guard-rooms, we descended into. the 
aults, by the aid of torches; and then walked back to 
e Marina di Bauli; observing, on our way, a double 
w of Colunibaria; and visiting lastly what is called 
! Sepolero d‘Agrippina; though probably it was a 
orridor of the Theatre which belonged to her Villa; 
r, according to Tacitus, she was privately buried, 
ter having been killed by order of Nero; and the 
entical spot which enclosed her remains is unknown Cis | 
Having refreshed ourselves with a cold dinner, which 
: brought from Naples, we embarked for Pozzuoli; 
d on arriving there, ordered our carriage to be got 
idy, while we visited the Amphitheatre. This edifice 
3 suffered considerably from earthquakes; but is, 
vertheless, better preserved than any other ancient 
ucture at Pozzuoli. Its form is an oval of two stories 
sh; its arena is about an hundred and ninety — feet 
ig, by an hundred and thirty feet wide; the walls of 
: building are composed of large square stones; and 

number of spectators it contained was forty-five 
uusand. Near this spot is a subterranean Ruin, called 
Laberinto di Dedalo; but more probably a Reservoir 

the water used in the amphitheatre (2). 


t) Many persons extend this excursion, by visiting the 
atre of Misenum, of which part of the Prosccenium, the 
‘livity for Seats, and the Corridors retnain; and by 
ewise visiting the Grotta Traconara, a vast reservoirc 
er the Promontory, and Fish Ponds of Lueullus ander 
western side. Pliny says, the fishes in these Reservoirs 
mging to the Roman Villas at Baiae, were so tame 
they fed out of the hand; and when called by their 
ers leaped out of the water; that each fish knew its 
€; and that several of them were adorned with 
slaces and ear-rings. 

‘) Our expenses, during this excursion, were as follow, 
arriage. piastres, 3 Buona-mano to coachman, carlini, 
Oat, with four oars, piastres, 3 Cicerone, piastre [I 
iple of Jupiter Serapis; carlini, 2. Baths of Nero, ditto, 
amere di Venere, ditto, 2, Cento Camerelle, ditto, 2, 
ina Mirabjle, ditto, 2, Donkey and Guida; ditto, 10, 
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EXCURSION TO CUMAE, etc. 


Again we left Naples at nine in the morning, ‘in 
carriage hired for six hours: and, on arriving at 
gate of Pozzuoli, engaged a Cicerone, with whom 
proceeded to the Solfatara; in order to see the proc 
of making alum, vitriol, and sal-ammoniac, from 
volcanic substances found in the crater. We then visit 
Cicero’s Villa, of which a Wine-Cellar alone-remair 
the stately porticos and spacious gardens described 
Pliny, being all swept away by the hand. of OQblivic 
Cicero called this Villa The Academia, from havil 
composed his Academic Questions here; and in tk 
Villa died the Emperor Adrian; to whose memory A 
toninus Pius erected a stately Temple to serve t 
purpose of a tomb. Proceeding toward the Arco Felic 
we were presented with an interesting and picturesq 
view from the banks of the Lake Avernus, comprehend 
ing Monte Nuovo, the Temple supposed to have beq 
dedicated either to Proserpine, or Pluto; the Luecri 
Lake, with part of Baiae, Misenum, Capri, etc. an 
previous to arriving at the Arco Felice we discover 
traces of the Aqueduct which conveyed water to Cum 
and the neighbouring Villas. The Arco Felice , 
Gate of Cumae, served also for a Citadel and ¢ 
Aqueduct; and its summit, if the day be clear, exhib 
a fine view of the Circean Promontory, and the Isla 
of Ischia, Ponza, and Vandolena; the last of which wa 
the ancient Pandataria, whither Julia was banishe 
Remains of the Via Consularis, leading from Pozzu¢ 
to Cumae, are discoverable on each side of the Aré 
Felice; after passing through which, and turning to # 
right, we observed a Ruin, called the Temple of th 
Giants, because some colossal statues were found witht 
its walls: here likewise are considerable remains of t 
Cumaean Aqueduct. We proceeded next through w 
appears to have been one of the Streets of Cu 


It is not necessary to haye a boat with four oars; a0 e 
the party be large. 
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| the Castle; which, judging from the large stones 
at compose it, was a Grecian work; and which dur- 
g the fifth century, when Alaric, King of the Westra- 
ths, subdued this country, was in such good condition. 
at he deposited the spoils of his conquests here, asa 
ace of strength. After examining this Ruin, we ascend- 
the Hill above it; where, according to Virgil, Dae- 
lus alighted, after his flight from Crete, consecrated, 
} wings to Apollo, and built a temple to that. god: 
t the only antiquities now remaining here are Baths 
d Reservoirs for water. From the summit of | this 
1 the Acheron is discoverable toward the south; and 
pout four miles northward stands the Torre di Pa= 
a, on the site of the ancient Liternum, whither 
pio Africanus retired; and where he died. After descend-= 
_ from the height which exhibits this prospect, we visited 
xrotto, called that of the Sibyls Cumea and Cu- 
na; and then returned to Naples by the Lake of 
aro. The last-named Grotto is supposed to commu-= 
ute with that on the margin of the Lake Avernus; 


contains an ancient Staircase, leading to several 
tent Baths (1). 2 


EXCURSION TO THE LAKE D’ AGNANO, etc. 


Ve hired a carriage for four hours; drove to the 
se immediately beyond the Grotto of Posilippo ; 
dred for the keeper of the Grotto del Cane; and 
him we were going thither; first, however, stop- 
at the Lago d’ Agnano, once the crater of a 
nO, as appears by its form; and likewise by the 
inic substances that compose its environs. On the 
s of this Lake are some remains of a Villa which 
nged to Lucullus, who opened a communication 
een the sea and this lake; converting the latter 
a Reservoir for fish. Contiguous to the ruins of 


To the Cicerone who attended us during this excursion 
ve ten carlini ; he furnishing torches for the Grotto 
Sibyls. 


’ 3 5 
Von. 2. 34 
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this Villa are the Vapour Baths of S. Germany 
frequented, during summer, by persons afflicted witfi 
the rheumatism. Hence we proceeded to the Grottc 
del Cane, the mephitical air of which throws: a dog 
into convulsions, extinguishes a lighted torch, and 
prevents a pistol from going off: Bilt the first belie : | 
cruel experiment, we contented ourselves with witnessin 
the two last. Our next object was the Pisctarellt; 

rivalet of boiling water, issuing from the base of th 
cone of the Solfat tara, and, in aimed about a milk 
from the Lago d’ Agnano. This water boils an egg i 
eight minutes, and is strongly impregnated with alu 
and vitriol; the latter of which preponderates to sucl 
a degree as to produce ink, when mixed with galls 
heute little aperture in the earth round this hill’ exhibit 
sulphur crysta llized, sal-ammoniac, vitriol, ete. Havin 

satisfied our curiosity here, we prdededed to Astroné| 
a romantic crater of an patiriet voleano, now converted 
into a royal hunting park. The crater is walled round 
at its summit (to prevent the game it contains fro 

escaping,) and computed to be about four miles and 

half in circumference. The interior part exhibits solic 
lava, scoriae, tufo, pumice, and other productions usuall 
found in active volcanos (1). 


/ 


a 


iD 


“EXCURSION TO CASERTA etc. (2). 


Caserta is about sixteen miles from ‘Naples, and sq 
near to modern Capua that, by sleeping at the latted 
town, we made this excnrsion on our way from Naplej 
to Rome. On arriving at Caserta we ordered a pair re) 
fresh horses to take us tothe Aqueduct, which is abou} 
five miles further off; and near three hours must b 
employed in order to see it well, and return to Caserta 


(1) To the Keeper of the Grotto del Cane, and Vapoa 
Baths, we gave six carlini 5 and to the Keeper at Astron 
two carlin. 

(2) It is not necessary to carry a cold dinner to Caserta 
the inn there being tolerably good. - 
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The hill we ascended on our way, exhibits an extensive 
ond beautiful prospect of the Campania Felice. On ar- 
iving at the Aqueduct, the Keeper conducted us along 
he top of part of that structure ; showing us the course 
of the water at one of the turrets. Hence we descended 
hrough the passages of the two loftiest rows of arches, 
and proceeded to the centre~arch, to read the inscriptions; 
fterward taking a more distant view of this magnificent 
-vork, which extends twelve miles in a_ straight line, 
ind twenty-six computing its sinuosities. Charles 111,, 
rected it, employing as his architect the Cav. Vanvitelli, 
Yn our return to Caserta we visited the Palace, built 
ikewise by Vanvitelli, at the command of Charles 111. ; 
nd deemed, in point of size and architecture, the most 
plendid royal residence existing : its form is rectangular; 
ts length seven hundred and forty-six feet, its breadth 
ive hundred and seventy-six, and its height one hund- 
ed and thirteen feet. The great Court or entrance to 
his edifice is five hundred and seven in length, and 
varticularly magnificent; so likewise is the great Stair- 
ase. The Vestibule to the chapel, and the Chapel itself, 
ighly merit notice; and the latter contains, in the royal 
sallery, a fine picture by Mengs. The large Theatre is 
-dorned with twelve columns of basalt, taken from the 
“Temple of Jupiter Serapis, and may vie, in point of 
ize and splendour, with several of the public theatres 
‘f Europe; but the royal apartments in this palace, 
hough vast, and beautifully proportioned, are so ill 
arnished as to be little worth attention. On our way 
» modern Capua we passed through what is supposed 
» have been the ancient Town, and observed a se- 
ulchral Monument on the left, and another on the 
ght; the latter being low, and of a circular form, 
ith niches for cinerary urns (1). The remains of the 
‘mphitheatre likewise lie on the right, close to the 
vad ; and the exterior Wall, the colossal Bust in the key- 
ones of the arches, the three Corridors, the four prin- 


(4) Remains of a Crypto-Porticus are supposed to he 
seoverable on this side of the road, 
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cipal Entrances, the declivity for the Seats, the Staircase 
and Arena, are all discoverable. Between this Amphi 
theatre and modern Capua are remains of an Arch 
supposed to have been one of the Gates of the anéien 
town ; which, if this be its site, was situated four mile 
from Caserta, and one mile and a half from modern Capua 
between the rivers Volturno and Clanio. 


EXCURSION TO VESUVIUS. 


Wishing to see a slight eruption of Vesuvius, whic 
happened in November 1815, we hired a carriage t 
go to Resina (five miles distant from Naples); too 
with us a basket of cold meat, bread, and wine, togethe 
with six torches (1); and set out five hours befor 
-sun-set. When arrived at Resina, we drove to the hous 
of Salvatore, the best Cicerone of the mountain; an 
after dismissing our carriage, and giving directions tha 
it should be ready again in seven hours at the same 
place, to convey us home, we -requested Salvatore t 
provide us with mules, guides, and one chaise-d-porteur 
and likewise to undertake to pay the guides himself 
that we might not be importuned for more than’ th 
proper price, namely, each donkey and guide one ducat 
and each chaise-d-porteur, with eight men, six ducats 
To the Cicerone it is customary to give from twelv 
to fifteen carlini (2). From Resina to the Hermitage o 


(1) These torches are eighteen grani each, if bought a 
Naples; and three carlini each, if bought at Resina. 

(2) Persons who ascend and descend Vesuyius by day 
light usually give, for each donkey and guide, eight carli 
ni; for each chaise-a-porteur, with six men, four ducats; 
and to the Cicerone twelve carlini. Sometimes ,° however, 
Six piastres are demanded for a cha/se-d-porteur during th 
night, and four piastres during the day, 

Persons who wish to see what is called The Grotto, o 
Vesuvius, should provide themselves with a cold dinner; 
and set out, from Naples, about nine in the morning, fo 
the house of Salvatore, at Resina ; thence proceeding o 
donkeys to the Hermitage; and, after dining there, proceed 
ing again on donkeys tu the Grotto; about an hour’s ride, 
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-esuvius our mules conveyed us in two hours; and, 
‘fter resting a short time, proceeded with us for about 
valf._an hour longer; when we dismounted, and were 
ther carried in the chuise-d-porteur, ov walked -up 
ward the crater. This walk was extremely fatiguing, 
id occupied a full hour; but when we _ reached the 
‘ttle plain on Vesuvius, our labours were richly re- 
ompensed by the sight of five distinct streams of fire 
suing from two mouths, and tumbling wave, after 
ave, slowly down the mountain, with the same noise, 
id in the same manner, as the melting Glaciers roll 
ito the Valley of Chamouni: indeed, while I con- 
mplated this awful and extraordinary scene, I could 
ive faciend myself’ transported to the base of the 
“ontanvert, had it not been for the crimson glare and 
scessive heat of the surrounding scoriz. 

After resting ourselves some time, we descended, by 
'path knee deep in ashes, to the spot where we had 
ft our mules ; thence proceeding, on foot till within a 
sort distance of the Hermitage ; when we mounted the 
ules, and returned to Resina. 

It is advisable for persons who ascend Vesuvius to 
‘ovide themselves with strong boots, and stout walking 
-cks; unless they resolve to be carried the whole way 
chairs; which, though practicable, is expensive. 


!a good road, Donkeys cannot go nearer than the foot 
the hillock on which the Grotto is situated : persons, 
‘erefore who resolve to examine this curious production of 
*suvius, inust walk about a quarter of a mile up a very 
vep ascent. When I made this excursion I returned, after 
‘mining the Grotto, to the Hermitage: where 1 remain- 
y till it became quite dark; viewing the eruptions of the 
untain; and then walked down to Resina, by torch-light. 
paid for my donkey and guide twelve carlini; for wine, 
d the use of a room with a fire, twelve carlini; and to 
Cicerone twelve carlini for himself, and six for the use 
his torches, 3 
* 53 
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EXCURSION TO HERCULANEUM, AND THE 
MUSEUM AT PORTICI. 


- Herculaneum was situated about five miles from Naples: 

and the present descent into this entombed city is a 
Resina. We took wax torches with us; because the Ci- 
cerone seldom provides a sufficient number : and we 
likewise put on thick shoes, and wrapped ourselves up; 
because the air of Herculaneum is damp, and the pave-| 
ment wet in several places. This city, according toll 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, was founded by Hercules (1) 
The Alexandrian Chronicle mentions it as having been} 
built sixty years before the siege of Troy; Pliny and| 
Florns speak it as a great and flourishing city; and some 
authors conjecture that it was Capua whose luxuries 
ruined Hannibal’s army (2). Dion Cassius gives the 
following account of its destruction; which happened 
on the twenty-fourth of August, in the year seventy4 
nine. “* An incredible quantity of ashes, carried by the} 
wind, filled air, earth, and sea; suffocating men, cattle,} 
birds, and fishes, and burying two entire cities, namely, 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, while their inhabitants were 
seated in the theatres. “ The people of Hercu:aneum 
however, must have found time to escape; as very few 
skeletons, and very little portable wealth, have been 
discovered in those parts already excavated. Some 
quarters of the city are buried sixty-eight feet deep | 
| 


’ 


| 


| 
' 


me 


ashes and lava; others above an hundred. This seems, 
from Dion Cassius, to have been the first great eruptio 
of Vesuvius that the Romans witnessed; though there 
undoubtedly were voleanos in the adjoining countrys 
from ages immemorial. The last named author says, tha 
the ashes and dust ejected by Vesuvius darkened the 


(1) Perhaps founded in honour of the Sun; as the word 
Hercules appears to be derived from a Hebrew compound 
meaning universal fire, and allusive to the attributes of th 
gun, 

(2) The Via Appia having passed through it, 18, 
believe, one reason for this conjecture. 
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an at Rome; and were carried by the wind to Egypt; 
nd Giuliani asserts that during the eruption of 1651,. 
oe ashes were carried to Constantinople in such quan- 
ties as to terrify the Turks. The spot where Herculaneum 
‘ood was not ascertained till the beginning of the last 
entury; but, about the year 1713, a peasant, while 
inking a well at Portici, found several pieces of ancient 
nosaic, which happened to be at that time sought for 
y the Prince d’ Elbeuf, who was building a house in 
ie neighbourhood. The Prince, wanting these fragments 
f marble to compose a stucco in imitation of that 
‘sed by the Ancients (1), purchased, of the peasant, a_ 
ight to search for them ; on doing which, he was re- 
‘ompensed with a statue of Hercules, and another of 
leopatra: this success encouraged him to proceed with 
‘rdour ; when the architrave of a marble gate, seven 
srecian statues, resembling Vestals, and a circular Temple, 
ncompassed by twenty-four columns of oriental alabaster 
n the outside, the same number within, and _ likewise 
mbellished. by statues, were the reward of his labour : 
‘n short, the produce of these excavations became con- 
jiderable enough to attract the attention of the Neapo- 
-tan Government: in consequence of which, the Prince 
>Elbeuf was commanded to desist: and all researches 
rere given up, till the year 19363; when Don Carlos, 
-n becoming King of Naples, wished to build a palace 
+ Portici; and purchased, of the Prince d’ Elbeuf, his 
itely erected house, together with the ground whence 
‘e had taken so many valuable antiquities. The King 
‘ow made an excavation eighty feet deep, and discover- 
d, buried in the earth, an entire city; together with the 
ed of a river which ran through it, and even part of 
‘he water: he also discovered the Temple of Jupiter, 
ontaining a statue reputed to be gold; and afterward 
tid open the Theatre, directly over which the peasant’s 
‘ell was found to have been sunk. The inscriptions on 


(1) The first coat of ancient stucco appears to have been 
sade of small pieces of brick, or marble, mixed with poz- 
glana and lime. } 
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the doors of this Theatre, fragments of bronze horses 
gilt, and of the car to which they belonged (decoration 
probably of the grand entrance), together with a con 
siderable number of statues, columns, and pictures, were 
now brought to light: but, nevertheless, in the yea 
1765, not more than fifty labourers were employed in} 
making these valuable excavations ; in 1760, the number 
was reduced to ten; and, in 1776, to three or four. 
Resina (anciently Retina) and Portici being built ime} 
mediately over Herculaneum, the workmen could not 
venture to excavate as they would have done, had the} 
surface of the earth been less encumbered ; consequently | 
the plans of Herculaneum and its edifices are not ac~} 
curate: it is, however, ascertained that the streets were} 
wide, straight, paved with lava, and bordered with rahe 
footways ; that the buildings are composed of tufo and} 
other volcanic substances; the interior walls adorned 
with frescos, or stained with a deep and_ beautiful red| 
colour; the architecture Grecian, and, generally speaking,| 
uniform. ‘The rooms in private houses were small, and| 
either paved with mosaics, or bricks three feet long, | 
and six inches thick. It does not appear that the ge~ } 
nerality of the people had glazed windows ; though some 
excellent plate glass has been found in Herculaneum ; 
bat almost every window seems to have been provided 
with wooden shutters. pierced so as to admit light and| 
air. The most considerable edifice yet discovered is af 
Foruin,.or Chalcidicum. This building seems to have 
been a rectangular court, two hundred and twenty-eight} 
feet long, and encompassed with a portico supported by | 
forty-two columns: it was paved with marble, and adorn-| 
ed with paintings. The portico of entrance was composed | 
of five arcades, ornamented with equestrian statues of | 
marble; two of which, by the celebrated Balbi, have been } 
already described. Opposite to the entrance, and elevat=| 
ed upon three steps, was a statue of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian; and on each side a figure in a curule chair: | 
in the wall were niches adorned with paintings, and | 
branze statues of Nero and Germanicus: there likewise | 
were other statues in the portico. This Forum was con-| 
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-cted, by means of a eolonnade, with two Temples, 
form rectangular ; and one of them an hundred and 
ty feet long; the interior part being ornamented with 
lumns, frescos, and incriptions in bronze; and near 
se edifices was an open Theatre, capable of contain- 
x ten thousand spectators, and the only building now 
scoverable; all the other excavations having been 
ed up. By a passage close to the Peasant’s Well we 
scended into this Theatre. The front. of the stage 
»ms to have been decorated with columns, statues, ete., 
of which are taken away, two inscriptions excepted. 
.e Proscenium was found entire; and is an hundred 
d thirty feet long. Part of the stage, and the base of. 
e of the columns of flowered alabaster, with which: 
was adorned, were likewise discovered; and in front 
the stage, according to De la Lande, were bronze 
tues of the Muses. Fragments also were found of 
snze horses, supposed to have decorated the top of the 
‘Vl which terminated the seats. All, however, which 
were able to discern was the Stage, the Orchestra, 
Consular Seats, and Proscenium ; together with the 
rridors or lobbies; some parts of which exhibit 
autiful Arabesques, and Stucco stained with the dark 
‘1 colour already mentioned : we likewise saw the 
pression of a human Face on the ceiling of one of 
lobbies. This theatre appears to have been lined 
ch Parian marble, and built about the same time with 
t at Verona, after the designs of Numisius. 
Persons who are fearful of encountering a damp and 
oressive atmosphere, should not venture down into 
culaneum; especially as there is, in the Studi, a model 
this city; which, in its present state, appeared to us 
re calculated to appal than please ; particularly when 
heard the carriages at Portici rolling over our heads 
» thunder, and felt conscious of being buried ourselves 
lity feet deep in lava (1). 
?rom Herculaneum we proceeded to the Museum at 


yi) We gave six carlini between the two guides who 
ompanied us down into Herculaneum. 
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Portici ; which, being a part of the royal Palace, cann 
be seen without an order from the Lord High Stewar 
This Museum consists chiefly of Paintings found 

Herculaneum and Pompeii: and judging from the bean 
of the composition, and the unskilfulness ef the excutio 
many persons think that several of them are copie 
done by common house-painters, from the most renow 
ed pictures of antiquity, The composition of Apollo an 
the Muses (now, I believe, in Paris,) is said to be s 
exquisite, that were an artist to study for years he coul 
not change any one fold in the drapery to advantage 
and the execution is said to be so bad, that mote tha 
an hour could not have been employed upon eacl 
figure (1). The subjects of the most celebrated Paintin 


i 


(1) The pictures found in Herculancum and Pompei 
except those done on marble, and now in the Studii at Naple 
were all painted on the walls of private houses and publi 
edifices; and according to the opinion of Winckelmann, n 
thoch more ancient than the Augustan age; at which perio 
Painting was in its wane. This art, though the offsprin 
of Sculpture, did not take birth till after its parent ha 
reached maturity; for the Jupiter of Phidias, and the Jan 
of Polycletes, deemed chef-d’oeuvres of sculpture , existe 
before the invention of Painting. Apollodorus and his. di 
ciple Zeuxis, who flourished in the fifteenth Olympiad, we 
the first painters who distinguished themselves in the styl 
called clair-obscur: and Euphranor, the eontemporary 
Praxiteles, and consequently posterior to Zeuxis,is suppos 
ed to have enriched the growing art by the introduction o 
symmetry, shading, and perspective. Painting, nevertheless 
made a much slower advance toward perfection than di 
Sculpture; because the latter, from its birth, became a n 
cessary appendage to heathen worship: whereas the forme 
did not acquire the privilege of entering consecrated edifice 
till after it had reached its meridian, In course of tim 
however, some of the Grecian temples became Pinacothecae 
and, at Rome, the works of celebrated painters were exhibit 
ed in the temple of Peace; but it does not appear that th 
pictures of heathen deities were ever adored like thei 
statues; and, consequently, there is reason to suppose tha 
Painting, from want of the same encouragement, did no 
arrive, in ancient days, at the same height of pertectign 
with Sculpture, 
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‘e supposed to be; Dido abandoned by Aineas !—the 
ven days of the week, represented by the seven planets 
-Theseus with the Minotaur dead at his feet—Hercules 
ad Telephus—Telephus suckled by a deer, or Latinus 
yn of Faunus King of the Aborigines, an allegorical 
uinting relative to the origin of the Romans—the Cen- 
sur, Chiron, teaching Achilles to strike the lyre, ascrib- 
1 to Parrhasius; though, more probably, copied from 
work by that artist !—Hercules strangling the serpents 
ent by Juno to destroy him—Iphigenia discovering 
restes—Orestes and Pylades chained, and conducted, 
-y the soldiers of King Thoas, before the statue of 
jiana—a Parrot drawing a car, and a Grassopper driv= 
ig; supposed to be a copy from Zeuxis; who was 
unous for these whimsical subjects!—a Faun and a 
acchante—small pictures of Rope dancers, Bacchantes ete. 
ine of whom holds a musical instrument used by the 
teapolitan to this day—a Bacchante carried off by a 
lentaur—another Centaur carrying a Youth — small 
aintings representing Children engaged in various oc- 
‘apations — quadrupeds, birds, fishes, fruits, etc.,—a 
Hsmale Centaur with a Nymph (Zeuxis is supposed to 
ave invented female Centaurs)—a female Centaur and 
Youth ; she holds a cymbal of gilt bronze; the 
hrones of Mars and Venus, with their attributes, are 
4 the same picture!—Boys making wine: this painting 
«hibits an ancient wine-press—Boys engaged in other 
ecupations—a naval Combat, ill done, but curious, 
‘ecause it exhibits ancient galleys, and the mode of 
ghting them—a Landscape with trees, and a_ temple ; 
1 the centre of which last is a buckler ornamented 
ith the head of Medusa; it being an ancient 
‘ustom to suspend votive bucklers in public edifices-— 
n Egyptian landscape—a Crocodile hunt—Crocodiles 
d Hippopotami—(from the latter, says Pliny, man 
arnt the art of bleeding himself; as this animal, when 
10 full of blood, presses its foot against _ pointed 
seds, by which means the operation is performed. ) 
‘he education of Bacchus, supposed to be the copy 
f a fine original! —Iphigenia ready for sacrifice 
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supposed likewise to be the copy of a fine origin 
—a Bacchanalian ceremony, in which three figs 

offered to the god; the number three being sacr 
and typical among the heathens—a garden, (it is curi 

to observe, in this and other pictures, that the anci 
Roman gardens were precisely what Italian gardens 

now.) Four Pictures in one, namely, a hare anda fo 
a pheasant, and two apples, three birds and. soi 
mushrooms; two patridges and three fishes: (the ha 
by ancient epicures, was deemed the best quadrupe 
and the thrush the best bird.) Diana !—a Citharist, su 
posed to be Sappho, near whose left ear is a flow 
the sign of a lady of pleasure—Hylas and Ganime 
the latter of whom holds a fan of peacock’s feathe 
which fans were used by the great people of antiqui 
to chase away flies; and are still carried in grand pr 
_cessions at Rome, to hinder those troublesome insec 
from annoying the Pope—A Woman looking at hers 
in a mirror of yellow metal—Pliny, however, mentio 
mirrors of green glass, the first of which was made 

Sidon: Nero had an emerald mirror, The Roman ladi 
are said to have carried these mirrors always abo 
them; it likewise appears that they used false hair, fal 
teeth, false eye-brows and eye-lashes, pomatum, roug 
and_ white paint; and they frequently stained the 
hair.) A young Female with light hair, the si 
of a lady of pleasure — Bacchus — the Grecian hor 
brought into Troy—markets, shops, and schools, situate 
under porticos, as was the custom in Greece and Rom 
—a two-wheeled carriage, for the conveyance of baggag 
with a postilion on one of the horses, a mule saddlec 
and a blind man conducted by a dog—a man _ ridin 
one, and guiding three horses—(the Romans frequentl 
used to ride two, and even four horses at once, leapin 
from one to the other with extraordinary agility.)—Fi 
Etruscan Priests, three of whom are crowned with tiara 
the High Priest’s being gold—Peace or Peleus, suppose 
to have invented the poniard—a Female seated, wit 
two lyres and a garland, the lyre being significant 

harmony, union, and conjugal love, perhaps because 


‘use Erato is said to have. instituted marriage.—A 
eatrical representation of a Man in a scoffing mask 
aking horns, and showing them to a woman who hides 
er face; this was the custom of the Greeks—two paint~ 
pgs of theatrical representations, in one of which is a 
outh in a half-mask; the only thing of the kind yet 
)scovered—a Poet, supposed to be Asschylus, dictating 
)drama to the tragic Muse—Psyche and a winged 
nius, with a shoe on his head and another in his 
nd, both resembling ours of the present’ day—an - 
Byptian temple—the worship of. Osiris—a caricature 
the Cesars, representing AZneas, his father, and son 
“impure deities with dogs* heads. Drawing in caricature ' 
ems to have been common among the ancients; who 
‘quently compared men to, and represented them 
er the forms of, beasts (1). 

Several of these paintings have lately been removed 
the Studit, at Naples ; whither, according to report 
lis the intention of the Neapolitan Government to 
nove the whole. 


EXCURSION TO POMPEII. 


q@Ve made the same bargain with respect to our car- 
ie as when we went to Caserta; for though Pompeii 
only thirteen miles and a half distant. from Naples, 
“latter excursion requires more time than the former. 
took with us a cold dinner, wine, plates, knives, 
4S, glasses. ete.; as nothing, except water, can be 
qcured at Pompeii. The road lies through  Portici, 
§ re-del-Greco, and Torre-dell’-Annunziata; in the wa 

he first of which, is the Ponte della Maddalena, under > 
se arches passes the Sebeto, anciently Sebethus, 
gq commencement of this drive exhibits gardens and 
yards of the most luxuriant description: but, near 
e-del-Greco, almost the whole country has been 


waste by streams of lava, which, during the summer 
tli 


) The Custode of this Museum expects from three to 
ariini, according to the size of the party. he attends, 
Tom, 2, 


of 1794, destroyed that town and its vicinity. Vesuvinjf 
had for some time ceased to vomit fire and smoke aj 
usual, a circumstance that generally presages mischief f 
and late in the evening of Thursday, June the 12th 
the inhabitants were alarmed by a sudden and viole 
shock of an earthquake, which was thrice repeate 
continuing each time about three minutes and as man 
seconds. This first calamity produced a general conjf 
sternation; insomuch that the people fled from theif 
houses into their gardens, and thence to the sea-side 
where they passed the night in dreadful alarm. Ne: 
morning processions of men, women, and children, wer 
seen barefooted in the streets of Naples, proceeding 
the Cathedral, to implore the protection of S. Gennar 
From Thursday till Sunday the weather was tempestuou/f 
the air hot, loaded with vapours, and, at intervajfi 
suddenly darkened for some minutes; during which 
period there were several slight shocks of an earthquak(f; 
attended by a rumbling sound, like distant thunder. © 
Sunday evening the inhabitants were again alarmed hf 
a noise so violent that it resembled a continual diseharght 
of cannon; when, in a moment, burst forth a volcan 
not in the crater on the suwmit of Vesuvius, but towam 
the middle of the mountain, on the western side. 
explosion made every edifice tremble in Torre-de 
Greco, which is only five horizontal miles from this n@fe 
volcano, at whose mouth issued a column of smok 
that continually mounted, and increased in magnitudf, 
till it formed itself into the shape of an immense pin 
This column was sometimes clearly distinguished ; a 
at others obscured by ashes : it continued avgmentilf) 
rapidly in circumference, till at length it began to dif 
‘cline downward; when, from the quantity of dense matty 
which composed the column being much heavier — thy 
the air, the former, of course, fell to the ground. Toft 
rents of flaming lava of a portentous magnitude now pou 
down the mountain, principally in two directions; 
stream, of about a mile in breadth bending its destruct 
course toward Torre-del-Greco, a town said to conté 
eighteen thousand persons, the other taking the directiff, 
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f Resina ; while several small rivulets of liquid fire 
“ere observed in divers places. Torre-del-Greco soon 
‘il a prey to the lava; -which, in its progress, desolat- 
f the whole hill leading down from Vesuvius, sweep- 
ig away every house, so that the terrified inhabitants 
} ere compelled to abandon their all, and take refuge 
Naples. At length, the lava, after three hours’ de- 
istation, ran into the sea; on whose banks, for one-, 
§ird of a square mile, it raised itself a bed from fifteen 
' twenty Neapolitan palmi (1) above the level of the 
ater ; and as much, if not more, above the level of 
€ streets of Torre-del-Greco. The reflection from. this 
@rrent of lava illuminated the whole city of Naples, 
vd filled its inhabitants with dread; while the other 
@trent, which flowed toward Resina, on arriving at the 
te divided itself into three streams, one running 
} tween the gate and the Convent de’ Padri Francesca- 
@ ; the second to the Piazza; and the third to the 
myent del Carmine, near Torre dell’ Annunziata. 
m herever the lava'ran, it covered the country with a 
Just from twenty to thirty palmi deep: in and about 
sina it left, for a short time, some few isolated builds 
3s, namely, the Palazzo-Brancaccia, the Chiesa de’ Ma- 
@oari, and the Convent de’ Francescani; but these soon 
aght fire; and five women with one old man, after 
finly ringing the church and convent-bells for assistance, 
ed themselves by flight. The Palazzo-Caracciolo now 
‘la prey to the flames ; as did every other building 

the neighbourhood of Resina, till the whole surround— 
3 plain exhibited one vast sheet of lava. The town 
@ Torre-del-Greco likewise was completely buried ; some 
y tops of the loftiest buildings excepted; while every 
‘rt of the country through which the lava ran became 
miesert; the trees being thrown down, the houses 
@ed, and the ground, for many miles distant, covered 

th cinders and ashes; which last lay about one finger 
Pp in Naples. On the sixteenth of June the air was 


}!) A Neapolitan palmo is rather more than ten English 
‘hes, 
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so dense as nearly to obscure the mountain; but, next 
day, the fire made itself new channels; which circumstaned 
“might, probably, be the preservation of several fin 
building near Resina (1). | 
The approach from Torre dell’Annunziata to Pompei} 
is through the Suburb anciently called Pagus Augustu 
Felix, and built on each side of the Via Appia, which 
from the commencement of this Suburb to the. Hercul4 
aneum-Gate, is flanked by a double row of Tenibs. 
Pompeii appears to have been populous and handsome 
it was situated near the mouth of the Sarnus, (no 
called Sarno,) and the walls which surrounded the cit 
were above three miles in circumference, and are sup 
posed to have been originally washed by the sea, thougl 
now about one mile distant from its margin, Pompeil 


(2) I cannot dismiss this subject without mentioning a 
extraordinary circumstance which occurred at Pienza, neaj 
Siena, just before the destruction of Torre-del-Greco. Pro| 
fessor Santi, of Pisa (a gentleman whose name I hav 
already i:nentioned), résided at Pienza when this circum} 
stance happened; and to him I was obliged for the follo 
ing particulars, which may serve to rescue many ancien) 
historians from the reproach of credulity, 

On the 16th of June a dark and dense cloud was discover} 
ed at a great height above the horizon, coming from _ thy 
South-east, that is, in the direction of Vesuvius; which maj 
be about two hundred horinzontal miles distant from Pienza 
At this height the cloud was heard to issue noises like thj 
discharge of seyeral batteries of cannon; it then burst in 
flames; at which moment fell a shower of stones for sevel 
or eight miles round; while the cloud gradually vanished 
These stones are volcanic; being composed of grey layd 
reseinbling what is found on Vesuvius; and Mr. Santi; wh| 
took infinite pains to investigate this phenomenon, fel 
confident that the cloud rose from Vesuvias, which we 
at that moment, disgorging fires, whose force and, effect: 
cannot be caleulated: it could not have arisen from Rad} 
cofani; because, though this mountain is one continue} 
mass of volcanic rocks, which bespeak it the offspring q 
subterranean fire, and though it has been ‘sometimes visi¥ 
ed by dreadful earthquakes, still, neither history, nor eve 
tradition, records that it ejected flames, smoke, or yapout 
at any period whatsoever. | 
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as already mentioned,) was buried under ashes and 
mice-stones, and at the same time deluged with boiling 
rater, during the year 79, and accidentally discovered 
‘y some peasants in 1750, while they were employed 
1 enltivating a vineyard near the Sarno. The excavation 
f Herculaneum was attended with much more expense 
n that of Pompeii, because the ashes and pumice- 
ones which entombed the latter were not above fifteen 
set deep, and so easy was it to remove them, that the 
‘ompeians who survived the eruption of the year 79, 
‘idently disinterred and took away a large portion of 
eir moveable wealth; though, generally speaking, 
y seem to have made no efforts toward repairing 
e mischief done to their houses; an extraordinary 
‘Feumstance, as the roofs only were destroyed (1). 
he most interesting parts, hitherto restored to light, 
‘this ill-fated city, have been disinterred by the French, 
‘ho uncovered its Walls, Amphitheatre, Forum-Civile, 
isilica, and adjoining Temples, together with the double 
*w of Mausolea, on the outside of the Herculaneum- 
ate. Still, however, several streets remain buried, but 
cavations are going on daily; and, were a thousand 
bourers employed, it is supposed that the whole town 
ight be uncovered in a twelvemonth. 

The streets are straight, and paved with lava, having 
teach side a raised footway, usually composed of 
yzzolana and small pieces of brick or marble. The 
ja Appia (which traverses the town, and extends to 
undusium,) is broad, but the other streets are narrow; 
rriage-wheels have worn traces in their pavement, and 
‘dging from these traces, it appears that the distance 
@ tween the wheels of ancient carriages was not four 
*t. The houses hitherto excavated are, generally speak- 
, Small; most of them, however, were evidently the 
bitations of shop-keepers: but those few which belonged 
persons of a higher class, were usually adorned with 


(1) Suetonius says, that Titus endeavoured to repair 
devastation made by Vesuvius at Pompeii: but, if he 
ceeded, subsequent eruptions demolished his work, 
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a vestibule, supported by columns of brick, each house 
possessing an open quadrangle, with a supply of water} 
for domestic purposes in its centre; and on the sides 
of the quadrangle, and behind it, were baths and dress-} 
ing-rooms, sitting-rooms, bed-chambers, the chapel which | 
contained the Lares, the kitchen, larder, wine-cellar ete., 
none of which appear to have had much light, except} 
what the quadrangle afforded, there being, toward the 
streets, no windows. The walls of every room are | 
composed of tufo and lava, stuccoed, painted, and} 
polished, but the paintings in the large house are seldom 
superior in merit to those in the shops; perhaps, however, 
the ancient mode of painting houses, like that now 
practised in Italy, was with machines called stampt $ 
which enable the common house-painter to execute 
almost any figure or pattern upon fresco walls. The} 
ceilings are arched, the roofs flat, and but few houses 
have two stories. The windows, like those in Hercul=| 


aneum, appear to have been provided with wooden 
shutters, and some of them were furnished with glass, 


while others are supposed to have been glazed either 
with horn or tale. Every apartment is paved with 
mosaics ; and on the outside of the houses, written with 
red paint, are the names of the inhabitants, with thei 
occupalions, including magistrates, and other persons of 
rank ; so that if the stucco on which these names were 
written had been well preserved, we should, at the 
present moment, have known to whom each house i | 
Pompeii originally belonged. All the private houses are| 
numbered: and on the exterior walls of public edifices 
are proclamations, advertisements, and notices with respect 
to festivals, gladiatorial shows, etc. The public  edificeg 
were spacious and elegant, and the whole town was 
watered by the Sarno, which seems to haye been carried 
through it by means of subterranean canals. 

I will now mention the objects best worth notice, 
they lie contiguous to each other. ; 

Filla of Diomedes. The first building disentombe¢ 
at Pompeii was this Villa, the skeleton of whose master 


~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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arcus Arrius Diomedes, was found here, with a key 
aone hand, and. gold ornaments and coins in the 
ther. Behind him was found another skeleton, probably 
rat of his servant, with vases of silver and bronze: 
nd in three subterranean Corridors, which appear to. 
ve been used as cellars, seventeen skeletons were dis- 
overed, one of which, adorned with gold ornaments, 
conjectured to have been the mistress of the Villa, 
nd the others her family. This edifice has two stories! 
’n the ground-floor are several rooms nearly in ther 
viginal state, as are the Garden and the Cellars, the 
rst_of which is surrounded with Colonnades, and’ has 
Pergola and a reservoir for water in its centre; the 
‘tter, wherein the seventeen skeletons were found, contain 
‘ine-jars, filled with, and cemented to the walls by, 
vyhes. The upper story exhibits Paintings, mosaic pave= 
ents, hot and cold Baths, with Furnaces for heating 
ater. Part of the ancient Roof of this Villa is likewise 
veserved : and on the opposite side of the Via Appia, 
ve the Tombs of the Family of Diomedes (1), 
Building appropriated to the Silicernium after 
tnerals. ‘This is a small Structure (on the right, between 
¢ Villa of Diomedes and the Herculaneum-Gate); its 
terior was, stuccoed and adorned with paintings (now 
sliterated,) of birds, deer, and other ancient emblems 
death ; it contains a Triclinimm or eating table, 
hereon the Silicernium, or funeral repast, was serv- 
_ (2). There are places for three mattresses round this 
ble, and in the wall was a recess, where probably 
‘e bust of the deceased might be exhibited to the guests. 
ae recess is now destroyed. : 
Repository for the ashes of the dead. This edifice, 
jerein the ashes of persons who had not private tombs 
2 supposed to have been deposited, has, on its. sum- 


(1) One of the apartments in the Villa of Diomedes has 
ndows looking toward the garden. , 

2) A Triclinium means the place where the Greeks and 
mans reposed on mattresses while they ate, and was so 
d because it held three mattresses only. 
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mit, an ornament shaped like an altar, and adorne 
with bassi-rilievt emblematical of death. 

Semicircular roofed Seat. On the left side of the 
Via Appia is a deep Recess, decorated with stncco or-| 
naments: it seems to have been a covered seat for 
foot-passengers; and here were found the skeletons of a 
mother with her infant in her arms, and two other 
children near her. Three gold rings (one being in the 
form of a serpent,) and two pair of ear-rings, enriched) 
with fine pearls, were found among these skeletons. Op-| 
posite to this semicircular seat, and at a small distance 
from the Via Appia, are ruins of a Villa supposed te 
have belonged to Cicero. 

Inn. This appears to have been a large building, 
provided with horses, carriages, etc.; and situated on} 
the outside of the city, because Strangers were not per= 
mitted to sleep within its walls. Remains of the wheels 
of carriages, the skeleton of a donkey, and a piece o 
bronze, resembling a horse’s bit, were found here. 

Columbarium called the Tumb of the Gladiatorss 
This Sepulchre, which stands on the right of the Via 
Appia, particularly merits notice; because its interior is 
perfect, and contains a considerable number of place: 
(shaped like pigeon-holes,) for cinerary urns. 

Semicircular Seat, not roofed. On the back of 
this Seat is the following inscription, in capital letters 
as, indeed, are all the inscriptions at Pompeii: “ Mam 
siz P, F, Sacernnota Pysricaz Locus SEPYLTVRAR 
Darvs Decurnronvm Decrero. “ Behind the Seat stands 
the Tomb of Mammia, which appears to have beem 
handsomely built, and elegantly ornamented. Furtheg 
on, near the Herculaneum-Gate, is another semicirculag 
Bench ; and to the left of the Via Appia, en the outside 
of the Gate, is a Path leading to a Sally-Port; by thq 
steps of which, it is easy to ascend to the top of the 
Ramparts. 

Herculaneum-Gate. There were four entrances te¢ 
Pompeii, namely, the Herculaneum-Gate ; the Sarno, o 
Sea-Gate; the Isiac-Gate, (so called because near th 
Temple of Isis;}) and the Nola-Gate; all of whiel 
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itrances were apparently devoid of architectural de- 
rations, and composed of bricks, stuccoed. The Hercul- 
veum-Gate is divided into three parts: the middle di- 
sion, through. which passes the Via Appia, is supposed 
» have been for carriages; and one of the side entrances, 
t foot-passengers coming into the city; while the 
her was appropriated to foot-passengers going out of 
The Via Appia is about twelve feet wide, and composed 
‘large velcanic stones of various Shapes and _ sizes, 
ced deep into a particularly strong cement. The foote 
dys on either side of this street are between two and 
ree feet in width. 

Post-House. This is the first Building on the right’ 
tthin the Gate: and as Augustus established posts, or 
shat. was tantamount, on all the Consular roads, mak- 
'§ Pompeii one of the stations, this building probably 
418 a Post-House: several pieces of iron, shaped like 
2 tire of wheels, were found here. In a House on the 
»posite side of the way are a ‘Triclinium, and some 
lintings which merit notice. 


Building commonly called a Coffee-house (1) ; 


<1) Coffee is a native of Africa, supposed to have been 
known to the Greeks and Romans ; and not being men- 
‘ned by any European Writer engaged ‘in the Crusades, 
seems to have been equally unknown in Syria, during 
+ thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, It is foand wild, 
an Caffa, the south province of Narea, in Africa, to the 
aks of the Nile ; and was first brought from Arabia into 
rope about the middle of the fifteenth century. It was 
td at Grand Cairo early in the sixteenth century: and 
»t mentioned in the west of Europe by a German traveller, 
o returned froin Syria in 1573. Pietro della Valle, a 
‘netian, says, in a letter of his, that he intended bring- 
; Some of it to Venice, where he thought it was unknown. 
is berry, which has now made its way through the 
ole civilized world, was first brought into France during 
year 1644: and in 1671, a coffee-house was opened at 
rseilles In 1652, Daniel Edwards, an English Merchant, 
ought with him, from Turkey, a Greek servant who. 
derstood the method of roasting and making coffee ; and 
perevant was the first person who sold it publicly in 
on, 
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but more probably a Thermopolium, or Shop f 
hot medicated potions. Here we find a Stove; and 
likewise a marble Dresser, with marks upon it, evidently 
made either by cups or glasses; and consequently the 
contents of these cups, or glasses, when spilt, must 
have been, (as medicated draughts frequently are ) 
corrosive. Qn the opposite side of the Strect is a House 
which, according to an ‘inscription nearly obliterated 
belonged to a person named Albinus: and several 
amulets, representing birds, tortoises, dolphins and 
other fishes, in gold; silver, coral, and bronze, were 
found here (1). Adjoining is another Thermopolium. | 

House of Caius Ceius. This Edifice, which stand | 
opposite to a Fountain, and is now occupied by Soldiers 
@ppears to have contained public Baths. Not far distant 
is an Edifice, adorned with a Pavement of fine marble 
and a good Mosaic, representing a Lion. This quarte: 
of the town likewise contains subterranean Structures, 
wherein the citizens of Pompeii are supposed to have 
assembled, during very hot or rainy weather, to transact 
business. This description of building was called a 
Crypto-Porticus; and usually adorned with columns,) 
and furnished with baths and reservoirs for water. | 

Huse called, the Habitation of the Vestals. 
Here, according to appearance, were Three Habitations 
under the same roof; and likewise a Chapel, with aj 
place for the sacred fire in its centre; and, in its walls, } 
three Recesses for the Lares. On the Door-sill of one} 
of the apartment is the word, ‘ Sarve, (WVelcome,)| 
wrought in mosaic: another Door-esill is adorned with 
two Serpents, also wrought in mosaic. A room of very} 
small dimensions has, in the centre of its pavement, aj 
Labyrinth, or table for playing at an ancient game3| 
and the pavement of another room exhibits a Cornucopia} 
The skeletons of a man and a little dog were found 
here: and in the apartment called the Zoletta, several 
gold ornaments for ladies were discovered. Not far 


(1) The Ancients wore amulets round their necks, to 
preserve themselves from witchcraft. | 
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istant is an edifice which appears to have been ar 
matomical Theatre; as upwards of forty chirurgical 
istruments, some resembling those of the present day, 
d others quite different, were found within its walls. 
Ponderarium, or Custom -House. Here were found 
considerable number of weights, scales, and steelyards, 
milar to those now in use at Naples; together with 
ne weight of twenty-two ounces, representing the fig- 
ire of Mercury. Near the Ponderarium is an Edifice 
thich, judging by the materials discovered there, seems 
» have been a Soap-Manufactory ; and not far distant 
re two Shops for hot medicated potions. 

Public Baking- House. This Buildirg contains an 
‘ven; together with Mills for pulverizing corn. Shops 
fa similar description abound in Pompeii. 

Wine and Oil Shop. The Vessels which contained 
rine and oil may still be seen here; and in many other 
hops of the same kind. Here likewise are Stoves: with 
thich these Shops seem usually to have been furnished; 
erhaps for the purpose of boiling wine (1). 

Flouse of Caius Sallust. Contiguous to the Wine 
d Oil Shop is one of the largest Houses yet discover- 
‘d at Pompeii; and, according to the Inscription on its 
utside-Wall, once the abode of Caius Sallust. Here is 

Triclinium, with places where mattresses appear to 
ave been spread for the family to lie down while they 
te. This Triclinium is in the baek part of the Honse 
nd, in another part, is a tolerably well preserved picture 
‘f Diana and Actaeon; and likewise a small room, pay- 
d with African marbles, and adorned with a picture of 
lars, Venus, and Cupid, well preserved, and executed 
1 a style much superior to the generality of frescos 
mind at Pompeii. In the Lararium, or Chapel for the 
‘ares, a small statue was discovered; as were some coins, 
ad gold a wase, weighing three ounces: bronze vases 
‘kewise were found in this house: and four skeletons, 
ve armlets, two rings, two ear-rings, a small silver 


— 


(1) The Ancients, according to Cluyerius, were in the 
“bit of boiling their wines. 
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dish, a candelabrum, several bronze vases, and thirty- 
two coins, were found in its vicinity. 

Academy of Music. This Edifice appears to” have 
been spacious; and its Quadrangle is ornamented with 
a painting of two Serpents twined round an Altar, 
above which is a Lararium. The large rooms exhibit 
paintings representing musical instruments; and a piéce 
ofiron, which apparently belonged to a musical instrument, 
was discovered here. 4s 

House of Pansa. This is a good house, handsomely 
decorated with marbles and mosaics. In the centre of 
its Quadrangle are a Well and a small Reservouw’ for 
fish; and in its Kitchen a Fire-Place, resembling what 
we find in modern Italian kitchens, and Paintings 
Tepresenting a spit, a ham, an eel, and other  eatables. 
Here were found severab culinary utensils, both of 
earthen-ware and bronze: and not far hence is a Shop, 
wherein a variety of colours, prepared for fresco-paint- 
ing, were discovered (1). 

Forum Civile. This is a very large oblong Piazza, 
which appears.to have been ordered with magnificent 
Porticos, supported by a doubte row of tufo and» tra- 
vertino columns, and paved with marble. One entrance 
to this Forum is through two Archways, the use of which 
is not apparent; Beyond the second Archway on the 
left, are remains of a Temple, swpposed to have been 
consecrated to Jupiter, because>a fine head of. that 
heathen deity was found there. Several steps, now 
shaken to pieces by earthquakes, lead to the Vestibule 
of this Temple, which seems to have been quadrilateral, 
spacious, and handsome, andits Cella is elegantly paved 
with mosaics (2). On the right of these Ruins stands the 
Temple of Venus, exhibiting beautiful remains of its original 
splendour. The shape of the edifice is quadrilateral; its 


(1) These Colours are now placed in the Studii at Naples. 
(2) Behind the Archways near this Temple are paintings, 
representative of Mars and Juno, a circumstance which 
induces some persons to uh ca it was consecrated we the 
latter, © 
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mensions are large, and its walls adorned with paintings. 
1e Cella, which stands on fifteen steps, is paved with 
saics; and in a contiguous apartment is a well-pre- 
meved painting of Bacchus and Siler. Here likewise is 
small Recess, supposed to have been a Lararium. The 
ver part of the Temple contains a Herma, resem- 
ng a Vestal, together with an Altar, (or.perhaps the 
sis of the statue of Venus,) which seems to have slid 
mm its proper place, in consequence of an earthquake. 
‘esteps leading to the Cella have the same appearance, 
d all the edifices in this part of Pompeii must have 
‘fered more from the earthquake which preceded the 
tption of the year 79, than from that eruption itself, : 
the repairs going on at the very moment of that 
‘ption evidently prove. Beyond the Temple of Venus, 
1 fronting the Via Appia, stands the Basilica, or 
neipal Court of Justice, a majestic structure of a 
adrilateral form, in length an hundred and_ ninety 
t, and in breadth seventy-two. The walls are adorn- 
with Corinthian pilasters, and the centre of the 
lding exhibits a double row of Corinthian columns, 
mty-eight in number, The Tribunal for the judges, 
ich stands at the upper end of the Court, is con- 
srably elevated, and has, immediately beneath it, a 
ferraneau apartment, supposed to have been a prison. 
the court, and fronting the Tribunal, is a large 
testal, evidently intented to support an equestrian 
‘ue: and on an outside wall of this structure, (that 
l which fronts the house of Championet,) the word 
“ASiuica “ may be discovered, in two places, written 
aired paint. Beyond the Basilica, and fronting the 
iple of Jupiter, are three large edifices, supposed to 
@ been dedicated to public uses, and that in the 
‘tre was evidently unfinished, or repairing, when 
ted by the eruption of 7. On the side of the Forum 
opposite to the Basilica, are edifices resembling: 
iples; one of which supposed to have been consecrat- 
‘oO Mercury, contains a beautiful Altar, adorned with 
t-rilievi representing a sacrifice. Marbles of varions 
» apparently prepared for new buildings together with 
Tam. 3,. 36 | 
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_aPedestal which seems, from the inscription it bears, to havé 
supported the statue of Q. Sallust, and another Pedesta 
inscribed with the letters, “ C. Cvspro C. F. Pansaz, 
occupy the centre of the Piazza: and, judging from 
marks in the pavement, the entrance to this Forum wa 
occasionally closed with gates of bronze or iron (rf). — 

House of Championet, so called because excavatec 
by a French General of that name. This Habitatio 
appears to have suffered considerably from the earthquak 
of the year 63: it has a Vestibule paved with mosaic: 
and, in the centre of its quadrangle, a Reservoir fo 
the rain-water which fell on its roof; this Reservoi 
appears to have had a covering. At the back of th 
house is another Vestibule: and under the sitting-room 
and bed-chambers (all of which are paved with mosai 
and more or less decorated with paintings,) are sub 
terranean Offices, a rare thing at Pompeii. Skeletons 0 
females, witli rings, bracelets, and a considerable numbe 
of coins, were found in this house. : 

Crypto-Porticus, and Chalcidicum, built by Ei 
machia. In the Via Appia, and near the Forum Civil 
over the entrance to what seems to have been a cover 
ed passage, is the following inscription: % 


fk 

“ Euamachia. L, F. Sacerd. Publ. Nomine Suo et 
Numistr. I Frontonis, Fili, Chalcidicum Cryptam Portiet 
Concordiae Augustae Pietati sua Pecunia Fecit Eademqe 
Dedicavit. * 4 


Just beyond this Passage, and leading to what appear 
to have been a Chalcidicum, is the Statue of a Femal 
in a Vestal’s dress, with the following inscription © 
the Pedestal: i 
‘© Eumachiae. L. F, . 

Sacerd, Publ. 

Fullones, ‘° 


oa 


§ 


(1) Antiq@aries conjecture, that immediately after t 
eruption of the year 79, the inhabitants of Pompeii disentom 
ed the Forum Civile, and took away all its best statue 
and other decorations, a circumstance which would easil 
‘aceount for the small mumber ef meveable treasures fowl 
hfre, by modern exeayaters, bd. 
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his statue still remains on the spot where it was dis- 
overed in the summer of 1820; and, judging from the 
‘scriptions, it seems that Eumachia, a public Priestess, 
ult, at her own expense, in her own name, and that 
another person, a Chalcidicum and Crypto-Porticus, 
id likewise paid for having them consecrated to the 
-e of the Pompeian washer. -women, by whom, as a 
‘ken of gratitude, her statue was erented, The Chalci- 
cum (a spacious Piazza,) was adorned with Colonnades 
2vated on steps, some parts of which are cased with 
ute marble, and other parts unfinished: but the marble 
abs, prepared for casing the unfinished parts, were 
scovered on an adjacent spot, where they may still be. 
2n. The centre of the Chalcidicum evidently contained 
large sheet of water, in. which were several Washing- 
-ocks, cased with white marble; these Blocks, and the 
Banel through which the water was conveyed into 
‘is spacious basin, still remain, as does a small Temple 
omting the Forum Civile, from which there seems to 
»ve been an entrance into the Ghalcidicum (1). 

Continuation of the Via Appia. On each side of 
“s Street are Shops and other buildings which exhibit 
2 names and occupations of the persons by whom they 
’re once inhabited: these names, etc., are written with 
d paint; and the Wall, fronting the Via Appia, and 
longing to the Chalcidicum, displays the ordinances of 
+ magistrates, the days appointed for festivals; ete. 
ewise written with red paint. Here are Bakers’ Shops, 
ntaining Mills for pulverizing corn; Oil and Wine 
‘ops; a House adorned with pictures af heathen divinities; 
‘d another House elegantly painted, and supposed to 
Bye belonged to a Jeweller. In this Street, and likewise 
§ other parts of the town, are several Fountains, which 
}te supplied by water brought in a canal from the 
sno: and at the lower end of the Street, near the 
ttico leading to the Tragic Theatre, was found in 


1) The Tomb of Eumachia stands just beyond the Walls 
ompeii, near the Herculaneum-Gate, and appears te 
ve been erected by the public, | 
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1812, a skeleton, supposed to be the remains of | 
Priest of Isis, with a large quantity of coins, namely 
three hundred and sixty pieces of silver, forty-two d 
bronze, and eight of gold, wrapped up in cloth so stron} 
as not to have perished during more than seventee| 
centuries. Here likewise were found several silver vasq 
some of them evidently sacrificial, and belonging to thi 
Temple of Isis; small silver spoons, caps of gold an 
silver, a valuable cameo, rings, silver basst-rilievi, et 

Portico ornamented with six Columns of Tufd 
The Capitals of the Columns which supported this Portig 
appear to have been handsome, and its front, accordin} 
to an inscription on a Pedestal that still remains, wa 
adorned with the statue ef Marcus Claudius Marcellug 
son of Caius, Patron of Pompeii. The statue, howevea 
has not been found. Beyond this Portico is a long e 
lonnade, leading to the Tragic Theatre. 

Temple of Hercules. This Edifice, apparently mor 
ancient than any other Temple at Pompeii, is said to ha 
been thrown down by the earthquake of the year 63 (1 
rebuilt, but again demolished in 79. The ruins prov 
however, that it was once a stately Doric structure, whic 
stood on a quadrilateral platform, with three steps o 
every side leading up to it. The platform still remains, an 
is ninety feet long, by about sixty feet wide. Traces 
gigantic Columns also remain; and beyond the Platform) 
and nearly fronting the east, are three Altars: that in th 
centre is small, and probably held the sacred fire; thogt 
on the sides are large, low, and shaped like sarcophag 
the latter kind of altar, called 4ra, being, when sacrificd} 
were made to the terrestrial deities, the place on whic 
the victim was burnt (2). Behind these Altars is 
Receptacle for the sacred ashes; near the Temple is 
Burial-place, and on the left, a semicircular Benchif 
decorated with lions’ claws carved in tufo: it resemblq 
the seats near the Herculaneum-Gate. | 


(1) This earthquake is mentioned by Seneca, + | 
(2) The Altare, so called, because high, was the plaq 
where sacrifices were offered to the celestial deities, ~~ 
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Upper entrance to the Tragic Theatre. This wall 
is been restored, and, beyond it, ‘are steps leading 
wn to the Pestedediars of the Trapic Theatre; and 
iewise to the Forum Nundinarium; so called because 
smarket was held there, every ninth day. Not far hence 
iis the great Reservoir of the water of the Sarno, which 
|pplied the lower part of the city, and particularly the 
wraom Nundinarium., . 

Tribunal, or Curia of Pompeii. This is an oblong 
»urt, surrounded by Porticos; and containing a Rostrum, 
alt as peperino, with steps ascending to it. Tribunals 
ere usually placed near Forums and Theatres: and 
‘s Tribunal is supposed to have been erected by a 
pnily who likewise built at their own expense, the’ 
vagic Theatre; and a Crypto-Porticus, in order to adorn 
> Colony. 

Temple of Isis. It appears, from an inscription 
and here, that this edifice was thrown down by _ the 
‘tthquake of 63, and rebuilt by Numerins Popidius 
Isinus. It is sixty-eight feet long, by sixty feet wide; 
good preservation; and peculiarly well worth notice: 
to contemplate the altar whence~ so many oracles 
ve issued, to discern the identical spot where the. 
Pests concealed themselves, when they spoke for the 
‘the of their goddess, to view the secret stairs by 
‘ich they ascended into the Sanctum Sanctorum; in 
rt, to examine the construction of a Temple more 

yptian than Greek, excites no common degree of 
erest (1). This Temple is a Doric Edifice, composed 

“bricks, stuccoed, painted, and polished. The Sanctum 

actorum stands on seven steps, (once cased with Parian 

rble,) its form being nearly a square: its Walls , 

ich are provided with niches for statues, display, 

‘ong other ornaments in stucco, the pomegranate, 

fed, in Greek, Roia, and one of the emblems of Isis. 

#2 pavement is Mosaic. Here, on two altars, were 


_) The traffic between the Pompeians and tee natena 
upposed to have given rise to the worship of Isis at 


} ell 
i’ * 3S 
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suspended the Isiac Tables: and two quadrangular basin 
of Parian marble, to contain the purifying water, wer 
likewise found here; each standing on one foot of elegan 
workmanship, and bearing this inscription; “ Loner 
wus 1. Vir. “ On the high altar stood the statue o 
Isis; and immediately beneath this altar are aperture 
to the hiding-place for the priests; contiguous to which 
are the secret Stairs. The lower end of the Templ 
fronting the Sanctum Sanctorum, contains the Altar 
whereon victims were burnt; together with the Receptacle 
for their ashes, and the Reservoir for the purifyin 
water. A figure of Harpocrates was found in a nich 
opposite to the high altar (1). Other parts of the Templ 
contain small altars, a Kitchen, in which were foun 
culinary utensils of creta cotta, (containing ham-bon 
and remains of fishes,) together with the skeleton of 
priest leaning against the wall, and holding in his han 
a hatchet. Here also is a Refectory, where the pries 
were dining at the moment of the eruption whic 
emtombed their city; and where chickens’ bones, egg 
and earthen vessels, were discovered: burnt bread w 
likewise found jhere: together with the  skeietons 

priests who either had not time to make their escap 
or felt it a duty not to abandon their goddess. Whe 
this Temple was excavated, its walls exhibited paintin 
of Isis with the sistrum, Anubis with a dog’s head 
priests ‘with palm-branches and ears of corn, and on 
priest holding a lamp (2); the Hippopotamus, the Ibi 
the lotus, dolphins, birds, and arabesques. Most of thes 
however, have been removed to Naples; as have th 
statues of Isis, Venus, Bacchus, Priapus, and tw 
Egyptian’ idols, in basalt, which were likewise found her 
Sacrificial vessels of every description, candelabra, tripod 


(1). A profound silence was observed during Egyptia 
Sacrifices. 

(2) The priests, in these paintings, are represented wi 
heads shaved, garments of white linen, and woven shoe 
through which the feet were seen ; history, however, tel 
us, that the priests of Isis were obliged to walk barefoote 
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nd couches for the gods, were also discovered in this 
‘emple (1). , 

Not far hence is an Edifice which, judging by the 
ings of iron found in its walls, was probably the 
‘eceptacle for beasts destined to be slain on the Isiac 
ltars. 

Temple of Aesculapius. The centre of this little 
yuilding contains a large low Altar , made with tufo, 
nd shaped like a sarcophagus. The Cella is placed on 
ine steps; and seems, if we may judge by the traces 
f columns still discernible, to have been covered with 

roof. Here were found statues of Aisculapius, Hygeia, 
nd Priapus, all in creta cotta. 

Sculptor’s Shop. Several statues were discovered here; 
ome being finished, others half finished, and others 
nly just begun. Several blocks of marble, and various 
vols, now preserved in the Neapolitan Academy -of 
culpture (2), were likewise discovered here. oo 

Comic Theutre. This Edifice, built of tufo , and 
upposed to have been the Odeum for music, is small, 
‘ut nearly perfect; and was covered with a roof rest- 
ag upon columns, between which were apertures for 
ght. Here are the places for the Proconsul, and Vestals; 
he Orchestra (3); the Proscenium, the Scenium, and the 
‘ostscenium; together with all the Benches, and Staircases 
»ading to them, for male spectators; and another Staircase 
eading to the Portico, or Gallery, round the top of 


(1) One of these couches was made of ivory, and too 
juch injured to admit of reparation ; the other, made of 
‘sonze has been restored; and is now placed in the Museo 
orbonico, at Naples. 

(2) This academy is under the same roof with the Museo 
-orbonico. 

(3) The orchestra (opysteOar) of the Greeks is supposed 
ey have been what, in modern continental theatres, we call 
1e parterre: the Prosceniam seems to have been what we 
enominate the orchestra; the Scenium was the stage; and 
1e Postscenium the place where the . machinery of the 
aie was prepared for exhibition, and where the actors 
essed. 
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the Theatre; in which, Gallery the females were placed. 
The Orchestra is paved with marble; and exhibits. the 
following Inscription in bronze capitals. | 


“M. Ocviativys:M. F. Vernvs 11 Vin pro Lynis. 
and on the outside of the edifice is another Inscription 
mentioning the names of the persons at whose expense 
it was roofed (1). + lil 

Two admission tickets for theatrical representations 
have been found at Pompeii: these tickets are circular 
and made of bone: on one of them. is written 
* AICXTAOT, “ and above this word is marked the 
Roman number, XII., with the Greek corresponding 
numerical letters, IB, beneath it. The other ticket is 
numbered in a similar manner; and likewise marked’ 
with the name of a Greek poet;. both tickets having, 
on the reverse side, a drawing, which represents a 
theatre (2). The Odeum seems to have suffered from 
the earthquake of 63. . 

Tragic Theatre. This edifice, which stands upon a 


(1) Roofed theatres were not common among the Ancients} 
whose theatrical representations appear to have been exhibit 
ed by day-light, 

(2) Augustus, in order to prevent confusion, with regard 
to places for the audience in theatres, decreed that all the 
different ranks of persons, in the respective cities of the 
Roman empire, should be provided with tickets, specifying 
the part of the theatre, and the number of the seat they 
were entitled to occupy. This circamstance is related by 
Suetenius. The arrangment of the audience was as follows. 
Persons of Consular rank and Vestals, béing few in number, 
occupied the two shortest lines of seats, closé to the orche+ 
stra, and sat on portable chairs; Knights, being likewise 
few in number, compared pith Plebeians, occapied the 
shortest lines of stone benches; (these were immediately 
behind the portable chairs ;}) plebeian men occupied the 
uppermost, and consequently the longest, lines of stone 
benches: while the female part of the audience, Vesta 
excepted, were commanded, by Augustus, to occupy th 
portico, or gallery ; near which stood the officers appoinka 
ed to keep order. 
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sratum of very ancient lava, is much larger than the 
Ydeum: and, in point of architecture, one of the most 
eautifal buildings in Pompeii. It was composed of 
afo, lined throughout with Parian marble; and still 
hibits the Orchestra, the Proscenium, the Stage; the 
‘larks where Scenes, or a Curtain were fixed; the 
-odium on the right of the Orchestra for the chief ma- 
istrate, where a curule chair was found; the Podium 
1 the left, for the Vestals, the benches for patricians 
ad knights, in the lower part of the Cavea, and those 
vr plebeians, in the upper part; the Entrance for 
atricians and knights: the Entrance and Stairs for ple-_ 
eians; the Gallery round the top of the Theatre, for, 
dies; which Gallery appears to have been fenced 
ith bars of iron; (as the holes in the marble, and the 
mains of lead, used for fixing the bars, may still be 
scovered;) the Stairs of entrance to this Gallery, and 
»e Blocks of Marble projecting from its Wall, so as to 
pport the wood-work, to which in case of rain or 
‘tense heat, an awning was fastened (1). The Stage, 
dging by the niches that still remain, appears to have 
en adorned with statues (2): the Proscenium is enclos- 
by dwarf walls, and divides the stage from the Orche- 
‘a and seats appropriated to the audience. This stage, 
se those of modern days, is more elevated at the 
>per than the lower end; very wide, but so shallow, 
sat much scenery could not have been used; although 
+ ancients changed their scenes by aid of engines 
th which they turned the partition, called the scena, 
und at pleasure. There are three entrances for the 
tors, all in front; and behind the stage are remains 
‘the Postscenium. 


1) The Campanians invented awnings for theatres, to 
‘Iter the audience from the rays of the sun: but were, in 
isequence, called effeminate ; a character which still seems 
oropriate to them, 

-2) The partition between the dressing rooms and the. 
e was called the Scena; and decorated with statues, 
mns, etc., for a fraged ms and for a comedy, alan eot- 
s, and other pastoral objects. 
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This Theatre stands on the side of a hill, according] 
to the custom of the Greeks; and on the sammit of this 
hill was an extensive Colonnade , ( already mentioned) 
destined, perhaps, to shelter the spectators in wet weather, 
and hago to serve as a public walk; the view it 
commands being delighiful. 

The Comic and Tragic Theatres stand near each other, 
and contiguous to a public Building surrounded | with 
Maniacs; and supposed to have Denix : 

The Forum Nundinarium. This Forum is of an 
oblong shape, and bordered by Columns of the Dori 
order, without bases ; the materials of which they are 
composed being tufo stuccoed, and painted either red 
or yellow, as was the general practice at Pompeii. These 
Columns still exhibit hemites in armour, and names of 
persons; traced, no doubt, by the ancient inhabitants 
of this Forum to while away their vacant hours. Within 
the Colonnades are Rooms of various dimensions, suppos= 
ed to have served as Shops and Magazines for mer- 
chandize; some of the largest being about fifteen. feet 
square: and above these rooms was a second story, 
which appears to have been surrounded with wooden 
balconies. In one room was found an apparatus for 
making soap; in another a mill for pulverizing corn; 
and in another an apparatus for expressing oil. On ‘the 
eastern side of this Forum were stalls for cattle; and in 
the Prison, or Guard-house, were found skeletons in 
the stocks, armour, and the crest of a helmet adorned 
with a representation of the siege of Troy (1). The 
square contains a Fountain of eguattuas water, a small 
ancient. Table, and likewise a large modern Table, 
shaded by weeping - -willows, so as to make a pleasant 
dining place in warm weather (2). i 


! 
(1) Ancient Forums were always guarded by soldiers ; 
and therefore the place wherein the stocks and armour 
were found most probably. was the Guard-house, © 
(2) The model of the Stocks, the Skulls of the person 
whose skeletons were found in them, and some of the half 
finished Sculpture disqumeged ia the ed an doages Shop, ar 
kept here. 


' 9 
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Amphitheatre. In the centre of a spacious Piazza, 
orobably a Circus for chariot-races,) stands this colos- 
van Edifice; which, when disentombed, was so_ perfect 
sat the paintings on the stuccoed wall surrounding the 
‘rena appeared as fresh as if only just finished: but, 
a being too suddenly exposed to the air, the stucco 
sacked, and fell off; so that very few paintings now 
main. The form of this Amphitheatre is oval; the 
-chitecture particularly fine; and a handsome Arcade, 
‘ace embellished with statues, the niches and inscriptions 
elonging to which still remain, leads down to the 
‘incipal entrance. This Arcade is paved with lava, and 
-e statues it contained were those of C. Cuspius Pansa, ‘ 
ad his Son. The Amphitheatre rests upon a cireular 
abterranean Corridor of incredible strength; as it 
‘ipports all the seats. An iron railing seems to have 
“fended the spectators who sat in the first row: and 
©e entrances of the Arena appear to have been defend- 
1 by iron grates. The walls of the Podium, when first 
buried, displayed beautiful paintings; but; on being 
«posed to the air, they were destroyed, like those ‘in 
-e Arena. Above a flight of steps leading to the upper 
vats is a basso- rilievd, (in marble,) which represents 
-charioteer driving over his opponent; and above the 
ats is a Gallery , which was appropriated to female 
ectators: it encircles the top of the edifice; and commands 
“magnificent prospect of Vesuvius, Castel-a-mare, the 
se of Stabiae, the mouth of the Sarno, and the bean- 
ul Bay of Naples: and in the upper part of the 
secular Wall of this Gallery are Blocks of Stone, piere= 
to receive the poles which supported the awning (1). 
Wear the northern. entrance to the Amphitheatre are 
mains of a Building furnished with a Triclinium; and 
erefore supposed to have been the Silicernium beléngs 
= to the edifice. 
‘City Valls, Pompeii was fortified by double Walis 


4) Skeletons of eight lions, and one man, supposed te 
re been their keeper, were, aceording to ceport, Michoawen 
ip this Awphitheatre, 


= 
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built with large pieces of Tufo; one Wall encompassing} 
the city, the other passing through the centre of a ditch 
made to strengt the fortification; and between these 
Walls is the broad Platform of the Ancients; which, at 
_Pompeii, seems to have been twenty feet in breadth, 
The Walls were about twenty feet high; some parts con- 
sisting of smooth stones, from four to five feet square, 
and apparently not joined by any cement; though plac- 
ed with such skill as to resemble one entire mass : while 
other parts are ill built, with rough stones of various 
shapes and sizes ; and were, perhaps, hastily piled together, 
after the destructive earthquake of the year 63. Curious 
Characters are engraved on some of these stones. The 
Walls were fortified with low square Towers; and the 
four Gates of the City stood at right angles (1). 

No Traveller should neglect an opportunity of visiting 
Pompei ; which exhibits, even now, one of the mo 
interesting objects in the known world: and when fir 
disentombed, when skeletons were seen in the houses 
when lamps, candelabra, glass of various kinds cal 
shapes, ornamental vases, culinary utensils, and even 
the very bread of the suffocated inhabitants were dis- 
cernible; when the Temples were filled with statues of 
heathen deities, and adorned with all the elegant anc 
costly embellishments of heathen worship, what a 5 | 
culation must this city have furnished to a thinking mind 
—~and though the greater part of its moveable wealth 
now enriches the royal Neapolitan Museums, still t 
visit it, even now, is absolutely to live with the Ancients 
avd when we see houses, shops, furniture, implement 


(1) The number of skeletons hitherto found in Pompeii 
and its suburbs, is said to be less than three hundred :— 
small proportion of its inhabitants, if we may judge from 
an advertisement, found on the outside of a large private} 
house, and importing, that it was to be let for five yea 
together with nine hundred shops; all belonging to th 
same persons: and, supposing no mistake to have arisen, 
with respect to the import of this advertisement, how great} 
must have been the trade, and consequent population of af 
sity where one individual possessed wine hyndred shops , 
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husbandry, etc. ete., exactly similar to those of the 
a day, we are apt to conclude that customs and 
manners have undergone but little variation for the last 
two thousand years. The practice of consulting augurs, 
and that of hiring persons to weep at funerals, are still 
kept up in the mountainous and secluded parts of 
Tuscany 5 and the Tuscan cattle, when destined for 
slaughter, are frequently, adorned with chaplets of flowers, 
precisely as the Ancients used to adorn their victims 
for sacrifice. The Roman butchers, likewise , still 
wear the dress, and use the knife, of heathen sa- 
crificing priests. The old Roman custom of not eating 
above one regular meal a day, and that abont the ninth 
mont, 5 ie (three o’clock with us, ) is kept up by 
: the Italians; and, during the month of May, 
itcis common to see BS dteceed, as in former times 
like Pan, satyrs, etc. (1). I do not, however, mean to 
infer, from what I haye said, that the modern Greeks 
and Beles equal the Ancients in works of art; there 
being, in this respect, a considerable difference betveen 

aL » present race and their forefathers (2). 


“ 


x w 


2 i i a¥cany the ancient practice of placing herbs, 
and what we call a whet, upon the table, before dinner, 
still kept up at hotels. 
i" Persons who intend to enter Pompeii by the Hercul- 
ineum Gate, should, on arriving at the Villa of Diomedes, 
send their carriage and dinner to the Forum Nundinarlum: 
n ering their driver to be in waiting there, an hour before 
funset, to convey them to the Amphitheatre; and thence 
jack to Naples, But persons who drive, in the first place, 
i) the Amphitheatre, and then enter Pompeii by the Forum 
Nondinarium, should send their dinner to the Villa of 
Jiomedes ; ; ordering their carriage thither, half an hour 
re sunset: as visitants are not permitted to remain at 
peii after the close of day. We gave to our Cicerone here 
1€ piastre—to the person who provided us with water, a din- 
table, and benches to sit upon, five carlini—to the Cu- 
tode of the Temple of Venus, two carlini—and to the 
astode of the Temple which contains the newly” found 
star, adorned with bassi-rilievt, one carlino. 
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EXCURSION TO P&ESTUM. 
The distance from Naples to Pestum is computed to 
be fifty-four miles; and the time employed in going, 
with a light fourwheeled carriage and four horses, 
as follows :— . 


_- 


hours 


, ee I 
From Naples to Pompei. . . 2 4 


Salerno feta «he ot «eee AO 
TS aS MEL, AE ie vate, 4 
3 


Pes tum . a. | e 2G e e . . . . 


Persons who are restricted for time may accompli 
this excursion in two days, by ordering their Voituri 
to send forward a relay of horses to take them fro# 
Salerno to Pestum; but the more eligibile » plan 1S 
sleep the first night at Eboli; the second at Salernd 
and to return on the third day to Nuples. The form 
mode of going usually costs. from thirty-five to for} 
piasters for the horses: the latter about thirty ( 
From Salerno to Paestum there is a cross road, six 
eight miles shorter than that which goes through Ebo 
but not good, eyen during summer; and, at otliih 
seasons, impracticable. The great road from Naples [fi 
Eboli is excellent. Wishing to sleep the first night at Elm 
li, we set out as early as possible from Naples 5 
on entering the valley near the Sea Gate of Pomp 
drove through cotton plantations, watered by the Sar 
thence proceeding to Nocera, anciently Nuocera 


ps) 


~(1) An English family, consisting of six persons, la 
paid, for an open carriage and four horses, only twe 
four piastres, buona mano inclusive: they slept the 

night at Salerno: paying for supper eight carlini a_ hg 
and for beds four carlint a head. The next day they viggf 
Paestum; remaining there five hours; and then returnr 
sleep at Eboli; whence they proceeded, next morning 
Amalfi, (a water excursion, which takes up three hoy 
and the same evening reached Naples, i 
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sown of high antiquity (1); but where nothing now 
vemains worth notice, except the Church of Santa 
Warta Maggiore (2), which is adorned with an antique 
‘ont, for the immérsion of adults, similar to that ia 
he Baptistery at Pisa. The Church is of an orbicular 
“orm ; it contains a double circle of Columns of precious 
saarbles: and seems to have been originally a Temple 
onsecrated to all the gods. From Nocera we- drove 
arough a rich vale, exhibiting picturesque scenery, to 
4a Cava, a.large town with porticos on each side of 
te high street, like those at Bologna. On quitting La 
“ava we were presented with a sight of an ancient. 
fqueduct, and a Villa which stands amidst hanging 
ardens at the foot of the Apennine, in a very re- 
aarkable situation. We then drove to Vietr/, built on 
je side of a mountain in the immense and magnificent 
ay of Salerno, and exhibiting views of the most beau- 
‘fal description. Vietri (which has risen from the ashes 
f the ancient Murcina) is not far distant from Amalfi, 
ie Islands of the Sirens, and the Promontory of Mi- 
erva; which all lie toward the right; while, on the 
posite side of the Bay, rises the celebrated Promontor 

* Leucosia, anciently called Promontorium Posidium. 
‘tom Vietri we drove between the sea ard the moun- 
ins of the Apennine, richly wooded, and eiwwbellished, 
ith” convents, villages, and ruins of ancient edi- 
es, to Salerno, formerly Salernum ; the ap- 
oach to which is enchanting. This town, situated 
out twenty-seven milesfrom Naples, and celebrated 
r the poets of the Augustan age for its delightful 
sition, was anciently the capital of the Picentes ; and 
» at the present moment, a handsome sea-- port 
ibosomed in the Gulf to which it gives a name. The 

vecincts of the Cathedral here, and the Church 

elf, contain some antiqnities brought from Paestum ; 

tong which are Columns, apparently of Roman work- 


<1) Augustus founded a Roman colony here. 


2) Some writers call this church the Madonna della 


ty 
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manship, two or three Sarcophagi, and the Basin of 
a Fountain, all placed in the Court before the edifice, 
and the last fixed the wrong side upward in the wall 
of the Court. Among the antiquities within the Cathedral 
are two fine Columns of verde antico, a mosaic Paye- 
ment, and two Vases for the purifying water; one of 
which is adorned with bassi-rilievi representing the 
history of Alexander's expedition to India; the othe 
with representations of the pleasures of the vintage. The 
subterranean Church, beneath this Cathedral, is ‘said 
to contain the bones of S. Matthew. Salerno boasts a 
tolerably good Inn, where we breakfasted, at the same 
time providing ourselves with bread, meat, fruit, wine 
water, every thing, is short, which we were likely ta 
require at Paestum ; and being anxious to get thithe 
as soon as possible, we ordered our drivers to take th¢ 
summer road, instead of going round by Eboli: thi 
road, however, we did not reach for above an hour} 
but kept on the highway ; which traverses a rich anc 
beautiful country, to us rendered doubly interesting b | 
little groups of Calabrian farmers, dressed as Salvatof 
Rosa frequently portrays them, and all armed wit} 
short swords and fowling-pieces: some of these peopl 
were walking ; others riding : others regaling themselve 
in temporary arbours close to the road; and as t 
harvest was getting in, when we passed this road, v 
likewise had the pleasure to observe the Calabrian mod} 
of thrashing corn; which operation is accomplished bf 
means of a small vehicle, shaped like an ancient ca 
placed on a wooden harrow, and drawn by two oxe 

icle sit two children, or one man, to guid. 


in this vehi 
the oxen ; who walk round and round a circular pave 


dwarf wall, and strewed with tf 


space, enclosed by a 
unthrashed grain; which is continually turned by U 


harrow, while the animals thrash. it with their hoo 
Two or three of these vehicles are frequently employs 
at the same moment, in each of the above-describ 


enclosures (1). After proceeding from six to eight mi 


1) The smooth thrashing floors, with cattle working 
them, i the open fields of Magna Graecia, are descrilit 


by Homer. 


| 
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through this luxuriant and populous country, we observ- 
ed that the farm-houses gradually diminished in number; 
till, at length, on our turning off to the right, to take 
the summer road, they totally disappeared; while the 
face of the country became wild, melancholy, and like 
the Pontine Marshes twenty years ago. We also found 
the soil loose and swampy; and the crazy bridges, made 
with boughs of trees, and thrown over deep ditches, 
which we were compelled to cross, frequenily endanger- 
ed our carriage and horses, and obliged us to walk, 
At length, however, we arrived within sight of Persa- 
mo, a hunting-seat belonging to the King of Naples: 
‘but, on learning that the bridge in this neighbourhood, 
‘thrown across the Silaro by Murat, was not sufficiently 
finished for carriages to pass over it, we found ourselyes 
under the disagreable necessity of fording the river; in 
order to accomplish which we quitted the Persano road, 
and turned off a‘second time to the right, proceeding 
through woods of tamarisk and clumps of myrtle, till 
We reached the banks of the Silaro, anciently Svlarus, 
and famed, from time immemorial, for the petuifying 
quality of its waters: when, having with difficulty pro- 
ured a forder to walk at the head of our horses, we 
dashed down a sharp descent into the stream, which 
‘is by no means narrow, and rather deep; though, during 
dry seasons, not dangerous: our horses, however, seein- 
ed inclined to make it so; for, being much heated, and 
inding their situation very refreshing, they no sooner 
jot midway through this river, than they stopped short; 
thus subjecting us to be driven out of our course by 
he current: indeed the poor jaded animals were with 
uch difficulty induced to proceed, that I began to ap- 
tehend we might, like other commodities washed by 
he petrifying Silaro, be all converted into stone. The 
tong arm of our forder, however, at length compelled 
ae horses to continue their journey ; and after having 
ained the opposite side of the river, We proceeded, 
midst wide desolation, through a yast plain unembel- 
shed now with roses (1), vainly seeking for Paestum; 
(1) This plain is celebrated by Virgil for its roses that 
ig . 


-] 
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which, from its peculiar situatiou, is so difficult to find, 
that I no longer wonder at its having, when abandon- 
ed by its citizens, remained for ages undiscovered: after 
driving four miles without seeing a single habitation, 
or any living thing, except one eagle, and several herds 
of that stupid swinish looking animal the buffalo; we at 
length approached a small patch of cultivation fenced 
with hedges of wild vines; when, turning toward the 
sea, we beheld, about a mile distant from its margin, 
and encompassed with silence and solitude, three stately 
edifices; which announced themselves as the remains 
of Pestum. not, however, such remains as seemed to 
accord with the effeminate, though finished taste of the 
rich and Inxurious Sybarites—on the contrary I could | 
not help fancying myself transported to India, and | 
placed before the simply majestic specimens of Hindoo | 
architecture represented by the pencil of Daniel. There 
is a room in a farm-house, near the Temples, where 
Travellers who wish for shelter may eat the dinner they 
bring with them ; but its wretched inhabitants can sup- 
ply nothing except water ; and even that is extremely} 
unwholesome ; for the aqueducts which once conveyed | 
healthy beverage to the town, are now no more, Travel- 
lers should neither sleep at Paestum, nor approach its 
environs till an hour after sunrise ; neither should they} 
remain within its walls long enough to encounter the 
dew which falls immediately before sunset: and though,} 
taking these precautions, it may be possible to escape} 
the dangerous effects of Mal’ aria, even during the} 
months when it is most prevalent, (those of July,| 
August, and September,) still I would counsel Travellers 
to prefer visiting Paestum in April, May, or October. 
This city, supposed to be the ancient Poseidonia 
of a colony of Sybarite adventurers, who, on landing} 
here, found a town, drove its inhabitants to the moun4 


bloomed twice a year, (in May and December;) but thd 
bushes which produced these flowers are said to have beeq 
removed while the kingdom of Naples was under French 
government. 


| 
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tains, and established themselves in their stead; appears 
from its name, to have been dedicated to Neptune, 
called reesidwy by the Greeks. The Sybarites, however, 
were supplanted by the Lucanians; and these by the 
Romans; under whose dominion Peseidonia assumed 
the name of Paestnm; and after having survived the 
Roman empire in the west, was destroyed by the Sa- 
racens, about the commencement of the tenth century (1), 
Previous to describing the ruins of this venerable city 
it seems expedient to remark, that some of these ruins 
appear to be of much higher antiquity than others ; 
probably because the Sybarites, after having banished 
and succeeded the original inhabitants, supposed to haye 
been Etrurians, repaired the walls, embellished the tem- 
ples, and erected baths, and other edifices. congenial 
_ to the taste of an opulent and luxurious nation ; and 
when Poseidonia fell under the yoke of the Romans, 
it is natural to imagine they might have introduced 
Roman architecture. 
Walls of Pestum. These Walls, like those of Pom- 
peii, are composed of very large smooth stones, put 
together with such nicety that it is difficult to  distin- 
guish where they join (2); they are two miles and a 
half in circumference, and nearly of an elliptical form ; 
their height seems to have been about fifty English feet, 
their breadth, or platform, about twenty, and they were 
fortified by eight low towers, twenty-four feet square 
within, and at the windows twenty-three inches thick : 
these Towers are less ancient than the Walls ; and 
“some of the stones which compose them measure five 
feet in length. 
Gates, Paestum had four Gates, placed at right 
angles ; but that which fronts the east alone remains 
erfect: it consists of one simple arch, about fifty feet 


(1) The temples of Paestum were visited by Augustus, as 
venerable antiquities, even in his days; but appear, during 

odern times, to have been totally forgotten, till discover- 
td, in 1755, by a young painter of Naples, who once more 
rought them into pablic notice, 

(2) The Etruscan walls of Fiesole appear to haye been | 
of the same description in point of architecture. | 
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high, and built of stones incredibly massive. On the 
key stone of this Arch it was easy once to discern two 
bassi-rilievi; the one representing the Strena Pestana 
holding a rose; the other representing a Dolphin; 
ancient symbols of a marilime people: time, however, 
has so far obliterated these symbols that I could not 
discover them. Within the Gate was a second Wall; 
and between the two are remains of Sojdiers’ Barracks ; 
and likewise of the ancient Pavement of the city, which 
resembles that of Pompeii. On the outside of the | 
northern Gate are several vestiges of Tombs, some of 
which appear to haye been lined with painted stucco. 
Grecian armour, and vases of rare beauty, exhibiting 
Greek inscriptions, were found in many of them. 
Temple of Neptune. This Edifice, the most majestic, 
and apparently the most ancient here, or indeed in any 
other part of the European world, is composed of stone, 
evidently created by the torpedo touch of the Silaro: 
for, like the stone of Tivoli, it consists of wood, and 
various other substances petrified; and though durable 
as granite, abounds with so many small cavities that it 
resembles cork. The shape of this Temple, supposed 
to have been consecrated to Neptune, is quadrilateral ; 
its length, out and out, an hundred and _ ninety-seven 
English feet; its breadth eighty: it has two fronts, both 
being adorned with a pediment, supported by six 
enormous fluted columns. Each side is supported by 
twelve columns (those in the angles not being counted 
twice); and a Doric Frieze and Cornice encompass the 
whole building. The abovenamed exterior columns, ge- 
nerally .composed of six, though, in a few instances, 
of seven blocks of stone, are in height only twenty- 
seven feet ; their circumference, at the bottom, is twenty 
feet six inches ; but considerably less at the top: and 
the number of flutings to each column is twenty-fours 
They have no bases ; but rest on the third step of the 
platform on which the edifice is erected. The capitals 
are quite simple; and more in the style of Hindoo 
architecture than any other. Two flights of steps lead 
to the two Vestibules, each of which is supported by 


ix 
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two pilasters with two columns between them; the 
breadth of each vestibule being eleven feet six inches, 
The Cella, forty-four feet in breadth, is enclosed by 
‘four dwarf walls, and adorned with fourteen columns, 
‘disposed in the same manner as the exterior row ; but 
‘less massive; the circumference at the bottom being only. 
thirteen feet ten inches, and much less at the top; and 
the flutings to each only twenty in number. The situa- 
tion of the High Altar and those on which victims were 
sacrificed and offerings made, is discoverable; and it 
appears that these altars fronted the east. The interior 
columns support an immense architrave; on which rises 
another set of still smaller columns; destined, perhaps, 
to support the roof of the portico : five of these columns 
remain on one side, and three on the other. Gigantic 
Steps above five feet deep, and three in number, lead 
up to the platform on which the temple stands, and 
encompass it on every side (1). The largest stone of 
this stupendous edifice contains one way thirteen feet 
eight inches ; another way four feet eight inches; and 
another, two feet three inches; making altogether one 
hundred and forty-four cubic feet. 

I have already mentioned that some authors suppose 
the Etrurians were originally Cananeans; and if this be 
“admitted, it will appear probable that when they emi- 
grated to the European Continent, their first. landing 
“place might be Paestum: and it seems equally probable 
that, on landing, they might erect the stupendous Temple 
I have endeavoured to describle (2). 


(1) There being only three steps seems extraordinary; 
because they are so inconveniently deep it is Scarcely 
possible to ascend them: but as the number three, was, as 
{ have already observed, sacred and typical among the 
Ancients, this might, perhaps, be the cause why the Paestum 
temples are surrounded by three steps only. 

(2) An ancient inscription at Palermo is written in Chaldaean 
‘characters; and therefore some person suppose the primitive 
‘nhabitants of Palermo to have heen emigrants from Chal- 

laea and Damascus; and if this conjecture be well found- 
ad, the Etrurians were more probably of Chaldaean than 
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Basilica, so called, because no appearance is exhibit- 
ed here, either of altars or a cella. Tlis edifice, 
which stands, like the Temple of Neptune, on a quadri= 
lateral platform, is in length, out and out, an hundred 
and sixty-eight feet six inches; and in breadth eighty _ 
feet six inches; it has two fronts, each being adorned — 
by nine fluted columns without bases‘ and resting on 
the third step of the platform; which step is five feet 
two inches deep. Each side is adorned by sixteen 
columns (the angular columns not being counted twice), 
resting, likewise, on the first step of the platform: the 
circumference of the largest columns, at the bottom, is 
fourteen feet six inches; and at the top, much less. 
Both fronts have a Vestibule; and the interior of the 
building is supposed to have been divided into equal 
parts by columns placed in a straight line from one 
entrance to the other; but only three of these colnmns 
now remain; and they do not range with the exterior 
ones. Where these three columns stand, the pavement 
seems to have been raised; and probably this spot was 
appropriated to the magistrates. The Portico, which is 
supposed to have been appropriated to the common 
people, measures, in breadth, fifteen feet; and the Cross 
Walk fifteen feet six inches. A Doric Frieze and Cor- 
nice adorn the outside of the edifice. 

Temple of Ceres. This Temple, supposed to have 
been dedicated to Ceres, though smaller, and consequently 
less imposing than that of Neptune, exhibits a lighter 
and more elegant style of architecture: its form is 
quadrilateral; its length, out and out, an hundred and | 
eight feet; and its breadth forty-eight. There are two 
fronts; each being adorned. with six columns, which 
support a magnificent entablature and a pediment. Each 
side presents twelve columns, supporting a_ similar 
entablature; and every column is fluted, and rests, 


Cananean origin, Another circumstance meriti notice; the 
inside walls of the most ancient sepulchral monuments at 
Paestum exhibit paintings, and we learn from the Prophet 
Isaiah, that the Chaldaeans were in the habit of painting 
the walls of their apartments, 
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without base, on the third step of the platform-on which 
the temple stands: the diameter of each column is four 
feet at the bottom; less at the top; and the eight thirty 
feet. At the entrance is a Vestibule supported by six 
columns with plain round bases; and beyond are four 
Steps leading to-the Cella, which is twenty-five feet 
wide, and encompassed, on the four sides, by a dwarf 
wall. The Situation of the High Altar, and of those 
whereon victims were sacrificed and offerings made, is 
‘discoverable; these altars fronted the east. Remains of 
Sarcophagi are likewise discoverable within the precincts 
of this temple; the outside of which is adorned with a 
“Doric Frieze and Cornice; and all its columns together 
with those of the Basilica, and the Temple of Neptane, 
"appear to have been stnccoed. The Pavement of these 
-buildings was Mosaic. : 
Theatre. This edifice is almost totally destroyed; but 
‘the fragments of griffons and fine bassi-rilievi, which 
have been found here, evince that it was erected at a 
period when sculpture was rising fast to its zenith of 
perfection. 
Amphitheatre. This Edifice likewise is nearly des- 
‘troyed: it appears to have been of an oval .form, an 
-aundred and seventy feet wide, by an hundred and 
‘twenty long. Ten rows of Seats, and some of the Caves 
“or wild beasts, may still be traced: it stood precisely 
-n the centre of the town. 
_ The great antiquity of Paestum, and the uncertainty 
1s to what its remaining edifices orisinally were, and 
0 whom they belonged, brought to iny recollection a 
elebrated Italian sonnet, which may be thus imitated. 


** Say, Time—whose, once, yon stately Pile, * I cried, 
* Which, now, thou crumblest, ruthless, with the soil?*¢— 
He answer’d not—but spread his pinions wide, 

And flew, with eager haste, to ampler spoil, 


** Say, then, prolifie Famz, whose breath supplies 
‘Life to each work of wonder—what were those? 6 mm 
Abash'd, with blushes only she replies, 

Like one whose bosom heaves with secret throes, 
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Lost in amaze, I turn’d my steps aside; 
When round the Pile I saw Oszivion glide, 
And scatter poppies oer each vacant shrine— 
© Speak!** I exclaim’d—* f Nymph l— 
peak! exclaim’d—‘‘ for once, mute Nymph, reveal— 
Yet wherefore from thy lips remove the seal?— 4 
Whose once it was avails not—now ‘tis THINE!** 


Having dined in the temple of Neptune, and at. the 
same time enjoyed the most delicious and impressive 
mental feast which European scenery ‘can furnish, we 
‘set out to return home by way of Eboli; sending our 
carriage empty to ford the Silaro,, while we walked 
over the new bridge. We were nearly four hours in 
driving to Eboli; and, as it was quite dark, I can. 
give no account of the road, further than that we found 
it smooth, and apparently excellent; except the first 
four miles. We slept at Eboli, where the Inn. contains 
several beds, but an ill-provided larder; and next 
morning pursued our way to Salerno (1). Wishing to 
visit the Benedectine Convent of La Trinita, near 
La Cava, we stopped at the entrance of that town, 
and sent for a light carriage and two strong horses, to 
take us up a rocky mountain of the Apennine, on which 
the Convent is situated, at the distance of two mile 
from the high road, and in the mule-path to Amalfi 
The ascent to La Trinita presents fine scenery; and the 
Convent, which is partly hewn out of a rock, and 
partly built upon it, is spacious even to magnificence 
but contains nothing particularly worth examination j 
as the curious records, once kept there, were removed 
when the French suppressed this confraternity. Afted 
having seen the Convent of La Trinita, we proceeded 
to Naples; stopping, however, at Pompeii; throng}} 
which town we walked, while our carriage went round 
the outside of the walls to meet us at the Villa of 
Diomedes: and, during this walk, we were struck wit 


(a) There is at Eboli an inn called La Rosa Petrilta 
which, though not usually resorted to by Travellers, containy 
good beds and a tolerably plentiful larder, | 
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ie similitude of | shape ‘and architecture between the 
‘Temple: of Hereules here, and:that of Neptune at Paestum. 
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Sorrento, anciently called S yrentum, from its enchant- 
ing situation, and: supposed to have been a Phoenician - 
colony, is between five and six leagues. distant from 
Naples; and lies on the left side of the bay, beyond 
Jastel-a~-mare, and near Capri. Persons “who wish to 
40 and return the same day, should set out: very early 
nthe morning, it being necessary to allow four hours 
or rowing to Sorrento; three for refreshing the boatmen; 
nd four: for returning (4). This. excursion may be 
ade by Jand, through Castel-a-mare and Vico ; but, 
‘rom the former place to the commencement of the 
Yiano di Sorrento, a distance of six miles, there is only 
- mule-road. 

‘The Inn at Sorrento being a bad one, Travellers 
aonld either provide themselves with a cold dinner, 
when they visit this town, or dine about a mile distant 
‘tthe Piano, or Plain, at a Lodging-house, called La 
‘ocomella; ‘(originally a Convent belonging to the 
2suits;) or at a neighbouring Lodging-house, near S. 
fetro a Majella; both of which habitations are rented 
7 4 civil and intelligent man, named Guarracino; who 
‘Tnishes dinners, wine, and beds, either by the night, 


_ EXCURSION, BY WATER, TO SORRENTO. 
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omer’s days, the Temples of the Sirens: and, if we 
4y judge by their present appearance, more probably 


-) A boat with ten oars, thus hired, usually costs three 
‘tres, beside a few carlini to the boatmen for their dinner, 
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commands one of the most beautiful prospects existing: 
and under the Quadrangle, which contains a curiously 
constructed Well of delicious water, is a Crypto Por- 
ticus. 

The Sorrentine shore exhibits remains of a Temple 
supposed to have been dedicated to Neptune; ancieni 
Baths, two of which are perfect (1) ; coaaicte rill 
vestiges of an edifice supposed to have been the 
magnificent Temples of Ceres, which once adorned 
this coast; and on the foundations of which a modert 
Villa now stands (2); remains of a quadrilatera 
edifice of reticulated brick work, supposed to have 
been a Temple consecrated to Hercules; tnterestin 
traces of the Villa of Vedius Pollio, on the ascen 
behind the Temple (3); and, in a Cove just beyond thi 


(1) Contiguous to, and onthe left of the great Arch of th 
Temple of Neptune, is a small Corridor, nearly perfect,thoug 
half filled with water; and leading to a large circalar, ancie 
Bath, which, by the aid of a boat, may be seen through | 
chasm in the cliff; and is said to contain painting. Betwee, 
this Bath and the Marina grande di Sorrento, is an ancie 
Bath of a quadrilateral form, in perfect preservation, an 
supposed, by antiquaries, to have made part of a Temp! 
consecrated to Venus. | 
_ (2) The remains of the Temple of Ceres are on the Cli 
in an Orchard, once belonging to the Guardati-family, ar 
near the Villa-Correale: and on the Beach , beneath th 
Temple, pieces of a composition , denominated Sorrent 
stone, are frequently found. The colour of the compositic 
is blue; some pieces being opaque, others transparent; ar 
it is supposed they made part of the interior decoration 
of the Sorrentine temples. Emeralds and white Cornelian 
are also found in considerable numbers on the Sorrentil| 
shore; and ancient Coins, Lamps, Vases, and person 
Ornaments, in the ancient pablic Burial ground ; whi 
appears to have been situated on the left side of the high 
road leading from Sorrento to Ponte Maggiore. Theil 
likewise are remains of a Columbarium on the Cliff mej 
the Capuchin-convent, 

(3) Considerable masses of the Opus reticulatum, sor 
of which have fallen into the sea, a Terrace with its origin) 
pavement remaining, and Corridors under it, stuccoed, an) 
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Marina di Puolo (1), considerable vestiges of ancient 
Arches, Corridors , ‘etc., now called Portiglione:, 
verhaps a corruption of the words Porta Leont; for 
hese Arches, according to the present appearance of 
he Ruin, may probably have been entrances to Caves 
elonging' to a Theatre; and céfisequently appropriated 
» lions, and (other wild beasts (2). But the Temple of 
‘linerva, erected by Ulysses, (if we may credit Sene- 
a) (5) on a height denominated in modern limes, La 


/! one part painted with the deep red colour so prevalent 
s Pompeii, is all now discoverable of the Temple of Her- 
ales: the ruins of which edifice form the point of the 
‘omontory of Sorrento, once called the Promontory of 
‘res. The Villa of Pollio exhibits remains of a Bridge; 
ro Reservoirs for fishes; in one of which is a Spring of 
sh water: a Kitchen with its stoves and. fireeplace quite 
fect; several adjoining Rooms » probably offices for 
‘tvants; Pavements of ancient stucco » and Walls of the 
“us reticulatum. It is said that when Augustus was feast- 
g with Vedius Pollio in this Villa, a slave broke, by 
cident, a crystal vase belonging to a costly set; upon 
‘Nich Pollio condemned him to be thrown into the reservoir, 
d become food for the fishes; but Augustus, indignant at 
‘$s cruel order, forbade its execution; likewise commande. 
s the whole set of crystal to be broken, and thrown into 
+ Teservoir; and at the same time ordering the reseryoir 
elf to be rendered useless, 


tT) It seems probable that Puolo may be a curruption 
‘the word Pollio, 
»2) The ascent from the Cove to the Ruins above the 
hes being steep and dangerous, I would counsel Tray- 
‘ts, after having seen the Arches, etc, to row to the 
ima di Puolo, landing there, and then walking to the 
“f, G@mmediately above the Cove;) where, in a Musseria 
ging to Don Salvatore di Tarris » are Ruins which 
tently communicated with those below called Portiglione, 
form of these Ruins, and the Arches. still visible in 
part nearest to the Cove, seem to announce a Theatre: 
nd these Ruins are considerable remains of Walls of 
‘ulated brick work, which, judging from their shape, 
‘ar to have enclosed a Circus; and in this enclosure a 
column of marble (probably used instead of an obelisk) 
recently dicovered. 


-) ** Alta procelloso specalatur yertice Pallas.—See Sz- 
» Epist. Ixxvii, 
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Punta. della Campanella; the temple of Apollo, which 
stood on the same promontory , .and. several. other 
Temples, mentioned by classic writers as, having , one 
adorned the Sorrentine shore, are now. levelled with 
the dust, or engulphed. by the Tyrrhene sea; which has 
made such encroachinents, that what. formerly, was 4 
fine road, extending from. the town of Sorrento to th 
base of the cliff crowned by the Temple of Ceres ,..: 
at present deep water (1). a 

When Bernardo Tasso came from northern Italy t 
settle at Sorrento, he found the streets adorned... wit 
handsome houses, and their inhabitants so kind and 
hospitable to foreigners, that he calls Sorrento “ DT Al: 
bergo della Cortesia; “ speaks of the deliciousness 9} 
the fruit; the variety and excellence of the animal food 
and then adds; “ L’aere é st sereno, st temperato 
si salutifero, st vitale, che gl uomini che senzé 
provar altro cielo ci vivono sono quasi immortalt; ' 
and most certainly there is no spot in southern Italy 
so free from reflected heat during summer, or so muct 
calculated at all seasons to promote longevity, as th 
plain of Sorrento. This plain, which is three miles it 
length, and one in breadth, appears to be the mout 
of an extinct volcano; as it consists of deep and narroy 
glens, rocks, caverns, and small level spots of tufe 
while the surrounding mountains are all composed o 
lime-stone (2). Sorrento itself, though reported to hay 
been once a larger city than Naples, is now small; b 
contains, together with the neighbouring villages, fror 
eighteen to twenty thousand inhabitants. The plain 
one continued series of orchards divided from each othe 
by lofty walls and intersected with houses. These orchard; 
however, are not of the common sort, for the pome 


(1) On the side of this road, now inundated by the se 
stands a mass of ancient brick work; which according 
tradition, was a Monument erected by the Sorrentines- | 
the memory of Lyparus, a foreign prince , who residg 
among them; and was a great benefactor to their countr 

(2) The tea-tree is said to grow wild on this part: of 


Apennine, 
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‘gtanate, the aloe, the mimosa, the mulberry, the apple, 
‘the pear, the peach, the sorbus, the vine, the olive, the 
bay, the cypress, the wide spreading oak, an magnificent 
“maritime stone-pine, which peculiarly marks and Italian 
landscape, are so beautifully mingled and contrasted 
with multitudes of oranges and lemons, that persons 
‘Standing en a height and looking down upon thissplain 
might fancy it the garden of the Hesperides. Here is 
“one carriage-road three miles in length, and formed b 
‘means of bridges thrown over the ravines; the other 
oublic paths are narrow, and all lie between lofty walls (1), . 
which, though injurious to the beauty of the country, 
‘fford shade, even at midday, during summer; and 
shelter from storms of wind during winter. 

Sorrento has suffered so severely from earthquakes, 
var, and rapine, that few of its antiquities remain. Its 
Jortifications are said to have been the first erected in 
taly for the purpose of having cannon planted on them; 
8 Streets exhibit ancient pavement, and resemble those 
f Pompeii, as does the manner in which its houses, 
re constructed. An Inscription, near one of the Gates, 
‘honour of Trajan; another in honour of Antoninus 
ius; another, under the Portico of the Church of S. 
mtonino, mentioning a Temple dedicated to Venus; the 
edestal of an ancient Egyptian Statue, not long since 
erfect; mutilated bassi-rilievi ; Columns, Sarcophagi, 
ad Altars, may still be traced in this town: and on 
€ outside of the Cathedral, over the great door, is a 
‘autiful basso-relievo, executed in Parian marble, 
ad taken from the Temple of Apollo, which stood near 
e Punta della Campanella, originally called the Pro- 
Ontory .of Minerva, from having been crowned with 
“Temple dedicated to that goddess (2). But the object 


(1) These walls appear to have been built to preserve 
earth on each side from falling into the paths; which 
re originally ravines, formed by the hand of nature, 

2) The site of the Temple of Apollois near the village of Tor- 
 (anciently called Theorica, from the processions of the 
ls exhibited there,) and not far distant from the village of 
Agata, A church was erected, during the ninth century, 
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most interesting to strangers is the paternal Mansio 
of Torquato Tasso, beautifully situated on a clif 
supposed to have been the site of an ancient Temple 
On the outside of this mansion is a mutilated Bust, i 
terra-cotta, of the immortal Bard; and, in the Saloon 
up-stairs, a marble Bust called Torquato Tasso, though 
it more probably represents his father. Here likewise is 
a fine medallion of Alexander the» Great: and beyond 
this Saloon is a Terrace commanding an extensive view 
of the Bay of Naples: but the chamber in which Tasso 
was born is fallen into the sea. The Villa now belongs 
to the Duca di Laurito, who descends, in the femalq 
line, from Tasso’s family. Near, this, Villa, (and belong 
ing to the Palazzo-Mastrolili) is a Gardea, through 
which a path leads to the Corridors of ithe Templa 
of Neptune, terminated by a remaining part of thag 
Temple, which exhibits a magnificent Grecian Arch. 

Between Serrento and Meta, and very near the forme 
are some Antiquities highly worth notice; namely, tha 
Greek Piscina, (the shape of which, the Crypto-Porticus) 
and the Wells, apparently intended to ventilate thil 
reservoir, may all be discovered; though the centre ha} 
recently been filled with earth, and converted | into 
garden;) and the Roman Piscinae, or rather a part 
of the ancient Greek Reservoir, repaired by Antoninul 
Pius, in the year 160, are still quite perfect. Her 
likewise are a considerable number of Wells, apparent | 
designed to ventilate the Reservoir, which siill supplie} 
Sorrento and its Piano with excellent purified wated 
The Arches of this Reservoir are so skilfully constructe} 
as to support a large Garden, which contains the lofties 
Orange-trees in the whole Piano. Further on, in th 


on the foundations of this Temple, and adorned with so 
of its columns, which still remain; and therefore Travelle 
who visit S. Agata, should endeavour to see: these relic 
of antiquity. In heathen times a’ procession went yea 
from the Pantheon at Sorrento to the Temples of Miner 
and Apollo; and the custom is_ still observed , with» th} 
-differeace, that the blessed Virgin, and other Christi 
Saiats, are substituted for the heathen divinities, a 
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‘way to Meta, is the site of an ancient Temple, supppos- 
ed to have been dedicated to Venus; and here are two 
myrtle-trees, so uncommonly large that one could 
almost fancy them co-eval with the Temple. At the 
extremity of the Plain, and immediately under the lime- 
stone mountains, is Meta; a large Village containing a 
handsome Church, beautifully situated, and near which 
are several very old and fine Olive Trees, of a kind 
seldom met with in Italy, 

The inhabitants of Sorrento and its vicinity still retain 
‘the character given of them by Bernardo Tasso, with res= 
‘pect to their attention and kindness to Foreigners. Hospi- 
table, so far as making entertainments goes, they cannot 
be; having no longer the power; but their fruit, milk, 
‘time, aud: best services, are always at the command of 
‘a Stranger. Three or four generations of one family 
often live together, under the same roof, according to 
‘the ancient Grecian custom; and it is not uncommon 
to see grandfathers and grandmothers above ninety years 
old; and ‘perfectly exempt from infirmities: with respect 
*o the healthfulness of the climate, therefore , Bernardo 
‘Tasso seems again to have judged right ;) and with 
‘egard to provisions, beef, veal, fish, butter, honey, milk, 
tuits and water, are all. excellent; hogsmeat so remark- 
tbly - fine ‘that hogs are denominated The. Citizens of 
sorrento; and the wine of this district. is) light and 
vholesome; though less esteemed by the Moderns than 
twas by the Ancients (1). Lodging-houses may easily 
’€ procured at reasonable ‘prices in the Plain; but they 
re generally ill-furnished: the House of Captain 
torace, at S. Agnetlo, is,, however, comfortably 
urnished; and what is more important still, its master 
‘ites the wish with the capability of assisting Foreigners; 
tsomuch, that when under his protection they can never 


(1) Persons who wish to be enlightened with respect to 
te history and antiquities of the Sorrentine Republic, 
‘ould consult a work written upon this subject, by Phi- 
‘ppo Anastasio, and entitled, ‘* Antiguit; Surrent,, * and 
lother work, written hy his nephew. and entitled, ‘* dgnel- 
Anastasii Animadversiones. * ; ) 


~ 
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want a friend. He has one or two smaller houses. The 
Villa Correale, a beautiful specimen of Grecian archi-~ 
tecture, situated near the sea, and surrounded by 
enchanting scenery, is also let as a lodging-house: so 
likewise are the Villa Spinelli, at Ponte Maggiore; the 
Villa Marisea, which stands in a Garden, near Carrota; 
and the Villa Serra-Capriola, at Meta (1). 

The mountains which border the Piano di Sorrento 
abound with delightful walks and rides. 

The spot called Conti delle Fontanelle, edi Cer~ 
menna, and between two and three miles distant from 
the town of Sorrento, is well worth seeing; as it presents 
a magnificent view of the Gulphs of Naples and Saler=— 
no, the Islands of the Sirens, immortalized by Homer, — 
and one of which contains ruins of an ancient Temple; 
the coast near Amalfi, etc., and during the month’ of 
September immense nets for catching quails are spread 
on this spot, below which is the. Tunny fishery. The 
excursion to the Conti occupies four hours, if it be 
extended to a stupendous Arch, formed by the hand 
of nature, on the margin of the Gulph of Salerno, 
which Arch, and the path leading to it, furnish fine 
subjects for the pencil (2). 

Camaldoli , a suppressed, but once rap ghiSiieel 
Convent, situated on a summit of the Apennine, about 
two miles from Ponte Maggiore, is likewise worth seeing; 
and the present possessor allows strangers, who come 
provided with a cold dinner, to eat it in the refectory. 

The ride from Sorrento to Airola, and_ back, 
occupies about four hours; and exhibits the most sublime 
and beautiful prospects in the whole neighbourhood. 


(1) The Cav. Correale has other Villas to let, charmingly 
situated on a height called Capo di Monte, and very near 
the town of Sorrento, 

(2) In order to see this Arch, pass the wine-house on 
the summit of the hill between the two Gulphs; then turn 
into the second path on the left, through a vine-yard; and 
pursue this path till you reach the cliff; down which follo 
the goat-track, between myrtles and other shrubs, till you 
arrive at the Arch, 
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On reaching the foot. of a hillock, crowned by the 
Church of, Airola, the. Traveller should turn to the left; 
passing through a lane;, and. thence proceeding, through 
a pergola to a cottage; on the left of which are steps 
leading to a, pretty Coppice, composed of arbuti, Me- 
diterranean heaths,. and other shrubs;.and.at the extre- 
mity of this Coppice is a Cliff, which commands the 
whole Piano di Sorrento, the Bay of Naples, Vesuvius, 
and part of the Gulph of Salerno. About four miles 
veyond the village of Airola is that of S, Maria del 
Zastello;; which commands a fine view of Amalfi, and 
‘he whole Gulph of Salerno: but Travellers, who extend 
heir excursion to S$. Maria del Castello,’ should carry 
i cold dinner with them. 

The ride from Sorrento to S. Agata, and back, 
decupies about four hours; and exhibits fine prospects. 
The ride from Sorrento to Massa, a distance of 
»etween three and four miles, likewise exhibits fine 
‘wospects. This last-mentioned town, if we may credit 
‘“ncient writers, was the favourite abode of the Sirens, 
‘nd the place where, during the age of Ulysses, there 
vas an academy renowned for learning and eloquence; 
ut the students abused their knowledge, to the colour- 
‘ng of wrong, and the corruption of manners; conse- 
vuently, the Sirens were fabled, by the sweetness of 
heir voices, to draw the unwary into ruin. Massa dis- 
lays vestiges of an Aqueduct; and appears to have 
“een once a considerable town: it does not, however, 
arnish an inn capable of accommodating Travellers; 
‘ough good wine may be procured at the wine-shops (1). 


(1) A narrow open carriage, similar in width to those 
ve wheels of which have left traces in the streets of Pom- 
si, chaises-a porteur; donkeys; and excellent mules, may 
e hired at Sorrento, and in its environs, For the open 
urriage the usual demand is one piastre per day—for a 
taise-d porteur from three to ten cartini, according to the 
“Stance: and time occupied—for a mule and guide to Ca- 
el-a-mare and back, from eight to ten carlini—for ditto 
»S. Agata, Torea, or Capo-Campane!la, six carlini—and 
wr ditto, to Camaldoli, Airola, the Conti, or Massa, four 
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The excursion from Sorrento to Amalfi is particularly 
interesting, and may be accomplished, with ease, in the 
following manner, during a cool and tranquil. day: From 
the Piano to that part of the Conti where: begins a 
descent, called the Scaricatojo, Travellers may be convey-— 
ed either in chaises-d-porteur, or on mules, in about 
one hour; thence descending the mountain, on foot, to 
the Gulph of Salerno, where a boat, ordered over night, 
and as large as the Marinella affords, should be in at- 
tendance (1). The descent occupies rather more than an- 
hour; and, though steep, is not dangerous. On reaching - 
the Marinella, Travellers should embark, without loss_ 
of time, for Amalfi, passing Positano, a rumautically” 
situated town, peopled by rich merchants, and adorned: 
with handsome houses. The time occupied in rowing 
from the Marinella of the Scaricatojo to Amalfi is, ges 
nerally speaking, about three hours. The whole coast 
exhibits enchanting scenery, and the situation of Amalfi 
is picturesque beyond description. This town boasts 
much of its high antiquity ; and here, A. D. 1137, a 
copy of Justinian’s Pandects was accidentally discovered, 
The Sea-Gate appears to be ancient, and the Cathedral, 
a spacious and handsome edifice, stands proudly, on 
the site of a heathen Temple; and contains an antique 
Vase of porphyry, now the baptismal Font, together 
with two immense columns of red oriental granite, 
similar to those in the church of S. Maria degli Angeli, 
at Rome. The Columns which adorn the high altar are 
likewise antique ; and, under the cathedral, is a Crypt, 
supposed to be part of the heathen Temple, and de- 
corated with excellent Paintings, probably by the Flo- 
rentine school. Amalfi is built in an amphitheatrical 
form; and the upper part of the town exhibits mag- 
nificent views, and contains some ancient Greek Paint- 


carlini: but if the rider should dismount , and detain the 
mule and guide at any of the above named places, the 
guide would expect at least one carlini an hour for this 
detention, | 
“ (4) Most of these boats are small. 
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ings. No comfortable inn can be found here: but 
Travellers who bring their dinner with them, are 
permitted to dine in a Garden belonging to the Capuchin 
‘Convent. Large boats and_ skilful boatmen may be 
‘hired on the beach at Amalfi: and in case of a contrary 
wind for returning to the Scaricatojo, it is advisable to 
‘ire one of these large boats, instead of going back 
im a small one. Cheap and good writing paper may be 
ourchased at Amalfi, as may wine, ice, fruit, vegetables, 
ind fish. Three hours should be allowed for rowing 
back to the Scaricatojo ; one hour anda half for ascend. 
ng the mountain, and about one hour for returning | 
‘o the Piano di Sorrento (1). 

_A pleasant water excursion may be made from Sor- 
vento to Castel-a-mare, whither a Sorrento boat usually 
oes in one hour and a quarter, and returns in about 
»wo hours. Castel-a-mare, situated at the foot of the hill 
m which stood the ancient Stabiae, is encircled by a 
eautiful country, and embellished with a (Quay, made 
sy the French. Here are several small Lodging-houses, 
ut no inns fit to sleep at. On the hill above Castel-a-— 
jare is a Villa belonging to the King of Naples, together 
ith two or three large lodging-houses, delightfully 
‘ituated in the vicinity of shady walks and rides; and 
n this hill it is possible to trace the site of Stabie, 
ut nothing more, as the excavations made in that 
illage have been filled up. Sculpture, Paintings, and a 
msiderable number of Papyri were found in Stabiae, 
ut very few skeletons; therefore it is supposed the 
habitants had time to escape, before their dwelling - 
ace was entombed by the ashes from Vesuvius. 
Carriages and donkeys may be hired at Castel-a-mare 


- 


(1) The usual price for a mule from the town of Sor- 
nto to the descent called the Scaricatojo, is four carlini; 
-d for the same mule from the Scaricatojo to Sorrento, 
ae carlini. The usual price for a boat with four oars, 
d places for four passengers, from the Marinella of the 
avicatojo to Amalfi, is one piastre; and for a boat with 
- oars, and places for six passengers, from Amalfi to the 
irinella, three ducats. 


/ 
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to convey Travellers to Pompeii, which. is not four 
miles distant. | 

Another pleasant water excursion may be jmade_, to 
Capri. This island, situated about three leagnes: anda 
half from Sorrento, and about eight from Naples, was 
anciently called Capre@, and is celebrated for having 
been the retiring-place of Augustus, and the residence, 
during several years, of Tiberius. It is nine’ miles. in 
circumference, and contains about nine thousand in- 
habitants, and two towns, Capri, and Ana-Capri, ‘the 
latter being situated on the summit of a rock, to which 
there is an ascent of above five hundred steps. The 
people chiefly consist of mechanics, husbandmen, and 
sailors; perfect equality reigns among them, every body 
appears industrious, nobody seems poor, and so salu- 
brious is the climate that scarce any maladies visit the } 
island. The most comfortable way of managing this 
excursion is to hire a ten-oared boat, taking a cold 
dinner, bread, salad, fruit, plates, glasses, knives, forks ete., 
but no wine: that being excellent at Capri, and setting | 
out very early in the morning, as sixteen hours are} 
required for rowing to the island, seeing every thing worth | 
observation there, and returning. When Travellers land, | 
donkeys are immediately brought down to the beach, | 
for their accomodation (1); and the best mode of | 
proceeding is to mount these animals; and ride to the} 
Steps leading up to Ana-Caprt; dismounting at the steps; 
walking up, and sending the donkeys before. On arriy= 
ing at the top of the steps, you finda good mule~path, 
and may therefore remount, and ride round Ana-Capri. 
On returning to the steps, it is again prudent to dis- 
mount, and walk down, sending the animals before. 
Having reached the Plain, ride or walk to Capri, and 
then proceed to a Villa above the town, on the way 
to the eastern Promontory, where stood Tiberius’s| 
Palace ; dine in this Villa, the owner of which will} 


give the use of his house and kitchen, and provide a} 


| 
(1) Chaises-a-porteur may likewise be procured in thel 
town of Capri, . By 


} 


/ 
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darge party with wine, for two ducats. After dinner 
remount the donkeys, and ride to the Piscina of Ti- 
‘berius’s Palace, called Villa Jovis, and supposed to 
have been erected by Augustus. Near this Villa are ruins 
»of an ancient Light house; beyond which in consequence of 
2 recent excavation, small Rooms, and a Corridor, with 
“Mosaic Pavements, have been discovered. Among the 
‘uins of the Villa vestiges of Baths, and a Theatre, 
ay still be found; and after having examined these, 
ind contemplated the magnificent view from the summit 
f the lofty rock, once crowned by the Villa, return to 
he Beach, 
Tiberius had twelve Villas at Capri, all magnificent, 
nd well fortified: but as persons were sent hither on 
te death of the tyrant to demolish his works, and not 
ave one stone upon another, it is difficult to ascertain 
‘here all these Villas stood. The Monte di S. Michele, 
“Owever, exhibits extensive ruins, and a long range of 
tulted Apartments, in a semicircular form, together with 
aces of an ancient Road leading to the summit of the 
ll. Mosaic Pavements were found on the height where 
€ Fortress is placed; and on the northern coast are 
mains of a building still called J/ Palazzo, and 
posed to have been one of. the imperial winter 


The best water on the Island is to be found at the 
la, Jovis.: The’.town of Capri contains no inn, but 
‘re is a private house, where Travellers may, in case 
necessity, be provided with beds. Immense flights of 
Us visit this Island during the month of September, 
l are caught in nets by the inhabitants, to supply the 
oles market. 
he usual price of a twelve-oared boat by the day, 
Sorrento, is from four to five ducats, including a 
rer for the boatmen, who are deemed the most 
‘ul. mariners in Italy, and these sons of Neptune 
brate annually, at Sorrento, on the first Sunday in 
ust, a marine. Festival, particularly interesting to 
vellers, because supposed to be now precisely the 
> as in ages of remote antiquity. It concludes with, 
Tom, 2, 39 
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a dance in the sea, performed by mariners, whose 
dexterity in leaping out of their boats, diving , and 
throwing fountains of water on each other, is admi- 
rable (1). 


EXCURSION TO THE ISLANDS OF PROCIDA 
AND ISCHIA. 

As good accomodations may be procured at Ischia, 
the most comfortable manner of making this excursio : 
is to hire a boat at Naples for two or three days, visity 
ing Procida first, and Ischia afterward. We pursuec 
this plan, taking a cold dinner with us, and determin; 
ing to dine at Procida and sleep at Ischia. As th 
weather was warm, we set out early, and, after doub 
ling the Cape of Pausilipo, passed a  picturesqu 
Hermitage, together with several ruins of -ancie 
buildings, and, among others, those commonly  calle¢ 
The Schools of Virgil, but conjectured to have beet 
a Villa belonging to Lucullus. We then rowed se 
the Promontory of Misenum, to obtain a good vie 
of this great Harbour of the Romans, and arrived 
Procida in two hours and a half, from the time whe} 
we left Naples, the distance being about four league| 
Procida, (called by the Greeks Prochyta,) though 
smallisland, is remarkably populous, and its inhabitan|} 
are reputed to be rich: the women dress in the Grea 
style, the men wear Phrygian caps (as do all t 
mariners in’ the Bay of Naples,) and it is said’ th 
retain many of the ancient Grecian customs. The grape 
figs, and wine of Procida are excellent; the houses 
roofed, with terraces on the top; and the’ staircag 
generally on the outside of the walls. We were perm 
ted to dine in a large shooting-seat belonging to t 
King of Naples, and delightfully situated on the brdp 
of a cliff overhanging the sea. From the landing-plaf 

UMTS of 


| 


(1) We paid for each mule and donkey at Capri, | 
carlini; to each guide two. earlini; to the Cicerone halfif 
piastre; and to the custom-house officer three carlini. © 
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‘to this royal Villa is a short mile; and after contem- 
lating the beautiful views in its vicinity, we re-embark- 
d, and proceeded to Ischia, anciently called /narime, 
ind Pithecusa (1), and about six leagues distant from 
Yaples. According to some opinions Ischia is the offspring 
of a volcano, and certainly it appears to have suffered 
severely from volcanic eruptions, though, during the last 
-hree hundred years, nothing of this kind has happen- 
‘d. It is eighteen miles in circumference, and famed’ 
or hot baths, which, in summer, are much frequented, 
and likewise for mineral water, supposed to have been 
n several cases salutary. The town of Furio. contains 
Chapel which merits notice. The whole island is 
reautiful, and from the heights of Monte di Vico, and 
onte S. Niccold, the Epopeus of the Classics, the views 
re particularly fine. 
Ischia produces some of the best wines in the Vicinity 
»f Naples, and contains a good Lodging and Boarding 
ouse, belonging to a person known by the name of 
Jon Tommaso. 


CHAPTER XIL. 


RETURN TO ENGLAND, THROUGH GERMANY. 


urney from Rome ‘through Perugia to Florenee—Objects 
best worth notice on that road—Hannibal’s route into 
Ttaly—Journey from Florence to Dresden—Ferrara—Ro- 
-Vigo—Padua—Baths of Albano —Arqua—Venice—Objects 
‘best worth notice—Basilica of 8S. Marco—Palazzo Ex- 
Ducale—Accademia delle Belle Arti—Chiese de’ Gesuiti— 
dei Carmelitani—del Carmine—di §, S. Giovanni e Pao- 
‘lo—di S Giorgio maggiore—del Redentore—di S. Maria 
ella Salute—Palazzi Pisani-Moreta—Grimani—Barberigo 
Scuola di §S. Rocco—Palizzo-Manfrini—Arsenal—Prome- 
mades— Theatres—Hotels—Water—Conegliano— Pordenon 
— Tagliamento—S. Tommaso—Ponteba — Custom-house 
there—Villach—Beds and ‘Provisions in Germany—Table 
inen—Peasantry— Country Towns, ete.—Klagenfurt— 


(1) Ischia and Procida are supposed to have been ori- 
Pially united under the name of Pitheeusue. 
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Friesach—Jadenburg—Leoben—Merzhofen—Schottwien — 
Traskirken—Vienna—Cuastom house — Hotels — Imperial 
Residence—Cathedral—Churches of § Peter—S Michael 
—the Augustines—Capuchins—§S Charles and S, Rupert 
—Imperial Arsenal, and other public buildiogs—Fountaino 
—Imperial Libraries—Jewels—Medals—Cabinet of Natu- 
ral History —B-lvedere Gallery of Paintings—Lichtenstein 
Gallery ~Porcelain Manufacture—Prater—Lan Garten— 
Schoenbrann — Coffee-houses—Water — National Dish— 
Theatres—Population—Distance from Florence-Stuckerau 
—~Zonaim—Schelletau—Iglao—Stecken—Czastau— Planian 
—Prague—Population—Objects best worth notice—Inns 
—Budin—Lobositz—A ussig—Peterswald— Inns between | 
that town and Dreshen—Saxon Peasants—Castom-house 
—Dresden—Population—Architecture—Religion- Character 
of the [nhabitants—Inos—Objects best worth a Travelle’s 
attention—Mode of obtaining admittance to the Picture 
Gallery, ete.—List of some of the most striking Pictures 
—Treasury—Cabinet of antique Sculpture—Dresden Chi- 
na—Theatres—Distance from Vienna to Dresden—Ditto 
from Dresden to Hamburgh—Voyage down the Elbe} 
to the last-named city—Population of Hamburgh -Descrip- 
tion of the Town and Port—L[ans—Private Lodgings— 
Sagacity of a Stork=Voyage from Hamburgh to Cuxhaven | 
—Harwich Packets—Prices—Days on which these Vessels } 
sail—Inns at Cuxhaven, 


Wisurne to see the Cascade of Terni, and the celebrate | 
ed Lake of Trasymenus, we took the Perugia-road from 
Rome to Florence; and found it so very interesting, 
that I shall give a brief account of the objects best} 
worth attention. » 

Civita-Castellana, supposed by some writers to be| 
the ancient Veii, though more probably the ancient] 
Fescennium, was the first town which attracted our} 
notice; and is, in point of situation, particularly strong | 
and beautifal. a 

Nurni, the next considerable town in this road, was 
formerly called Nequinum, from the obstinacy of its] 
citizens; who, during a siege , killed their wives and} 
children, in order to save their provisions; and, when| 
all these were consumed, chose rather to lay violent} 
hands upon themselves than surrender. This place gave 


| 


birth to the Emperor Nerva. | | 
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, A little beyond Narni, and about a mile out of the road, 
“are remains of a magnificent Bridge, supposed to have 
been thrown, by Augustus, over the river Nera, (anciently 
‘the Nar,) for the purpose of uniting two hills. In order 
examine this stately ruin, we made our carriages 
ait in the road to Terni, while we walked down the 
ll, at whose foot the bridge presents itself. It consists 
of large stones joined together without any cement or 
fon cramps, and cut, on their outsides, into the form 
diamonds. On the dry land, next to Narni », iS one 
ntire arch, the piers of which are above forty common 
ces asunder. The piers still remaining in the water 
rove the immense size of the other arches; which were 
ot, however, of an equal diameter, The length of this 
midge is supposed to have been 85o Roman palmi; 
nd a Roman architectural palmo is nearly nine English 
aches. The distance between the piers of the first arch 
s computed to be 100 palmi, and its height 150; the 


ul 


istance between -the piers of the second, 180 palmi; 
at between those of the third, 150; and the last arch, 
vhich ends on the other side of the Nera, is 190 pal- 
wz in breadth. 

Terni derives its ancient name » Interamna, from 
ae two arms of the Nera, between which it is situated, 
ornelius Tacitus, and the Emperors Tacitus, and Flo- 
anus, were born in this city, which contains the ruins 
fan Amphitheatre in the Episcopal Garden, and those 
fa Temple of the Sun, in the Church of S. Salva- 
ore. At S. Siro, in the cellars of the College, are the 
emains of a Temple of Hereules, and in the Casing 
* the Casa-Spada, some ruins of ancient Baths (1). 
Four miles from Terni is the famous Cascade, called 
duta delle Marmore, and formed by the fall of 
“€ Velino, (anciently the Velinus,) into the Nera. 
vese cataracts are said to have been made about the 
ar of Rome 691, by Curtus Dentatus; who, in order 
drain the territory of Ricti of its standing waters, 


f 


<4) Near Terni stands Rieti, anciently Reate, eelebrated 
' its Vale of Tempe, 


) 
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cut channels, through which he discharged them into 
the Velino, and thence into the Nera, forming by these 
means a cascade, consisting of three leaps, the first 
computed to be 300 English feet, the two others, 
united, between four and five hundred. Wishing to 
see these cataracts in perfection, we set out from 
Terni about ten o’clock of a clear morning, and ascend= 
ed the Monte di Marmore in calashes, tll we ap- 
proached the Velino, which announces itself at a con= 
siderable distance by its thundering noise. We then 
walked to view the narrow pass through which it 
rushes down the fall of 300 feet; and afterward proceed- 
ed to a temple built on a promontory, for the purpose 
of contemplating the three leaps together. Here wel 
remained till twelve o’clock; when the effect of the sun} 
upon water which, from the velocity of its fall, ie 


into vapours, resembling millions of curled white feathers 
is beautiful beyond description; indeed, there are ver 
ew celestial rainbows half so brilliant as the terrestrial 
ones at Terni. After having seen these, we returned to 
the bottom of the Monte di Marmore; and then dis | 
mounted from our calashes, and walked to view the 
cataracts from below. This walk occupied nearly two 
hours; it lies through a Gentleman’s grounds, of whic | 
nothing can exceed the beauty, except the stupendous 
eatarac’s by which they are terminated. 

Spoleti, or Spoleto, (formerly Spoletum,) is a ve 
ancient city, situated on the acclivity ofa mountain, and 
watered by the Clitumnus, celebrated in days of yore for 
the whiteness of the cattle which grazed near it. The 
citizens of Spoleto repulsed Hannibal immediately after the 
battle of Trasymenus; and they still preserve a gate 
called Porta-Fuga, with an inscription in memory o} 
this event. The Cathedral contains paintings, basst-rt} 
digvi, and ancient mosaics. The Aqueduct is a beautifuyg 
fabric, supported by stone arches, and, in one part 
by a double arcade, said to be Svo feet high. | 

Between Spoleto and Foligno, and close to the roadjf 
is the Temple of Clitumnus, now converted into 4 
ghapel, and dedicated to S. Salvadore. The front toward 


| 
| 
| 
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the plain is adorned with four pillars, two pilasters, 
and a pediment: the edifice_is oblong, and exhibits the 
following words cut in stone: “ 7. Septimius Ple- 
beius (1). “ 

Foligno, anciently Fulginas, stands on the Via 
Flaminia; and contains a Cathedral, the altar and frescos 
in which merit notice 

Between Foligno and Perugia lies Assisi (anciently 
Assisium,) the birth-place of S$. Francesco (2). It is 
situated on a hill so near to the great road, that Travel- 
Jers may visit it with ease. The church of S. Francesco, 
in this city, contains several pictures of the old school, 
Which are worth notice. The Monastery of Franciscan 
nuns, called the nuns of St. Clare, likewise deserves 
attention; and the Church of S. Maria, or the Filippini 
once a temple of Minerva, is a beautiful piece of 
‘antiquity. 

Perugia, (anciently 4ugusta Perusia,) the capital 
of the rich and charming province of Umbria; and 
once the strongest city of Etruria, displays a handsome 
modern Gate. (the Porta S. Pietro,) and contains antiquities 
ind paintings of the old school, well worth observation; 
‘but, exclusive of this, Travellers should sleep here, in 
order to avoid passing a night at Torricella. Perugia 
s magnificently situated on the summit of a lofty 
“nountain of the Apennine, and seems by nature almost 
mpregnable: such, indeed, was the strength of this city, 
ind such the valour of its inbabitants, that Hannibal 
tid not venture to attack it, even after having gained 
he important battle of Trasymenus: and, to this moment, 


f i 

(1) It does not appear certain that the present chapel of 
. Salvadoré was anciently the Temple of Clitamnus., Pliny 
laces this temple near the source of the river: and Sue- 
mnius says, that Caligula went to Mevania to see the temple 
f Clitumnus, The small town of Bevagna unquestionably 
tands upon the site of the ancient Mevania, which lies te 
le west of the river Timia, and at the influx of the Paea- 
saa and Rueciano into the Clitumnus. 

(2) Metastasio also was boro at Assisi. 


- 
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the Perugians are famed for being the most daring and 
ferocious of the Roman people. 

Between Torricella and Camuscia, at five miles dis- 
tance from the former, is the miserable village of Pas- 
signano, rendered famous by the above-named victory 
gained near this spot by Hannibal, 217 years before 
Christ. 

Six miles further on, is the Ponte-Sanguinetto, 
situated below a village of the same name, and both 
so called from the effusion of Roman blood spilt there. 

Between Passignano and the rivulet called Sangui- 
netto, the site of the Roman camp; and_ the Pass | 
banat which Hannibal came down from the heights, 

may be discovered. 

Four miles further on is Spilonga, a small hamlet 
on the confines of Tuscany; and three miles from Spi- 
longa, stands Ossaia, where, on a house in the street, 
is the following inscription:— 


4¢ Nomen habet locus hic Ursija, ab ossibus illts 
*© Quae dolus Annibalis fudit et hasta simul, ‘* 


“This place bears the name of Ossaia, from the 
bones of those unfortunate men whom Hannibal slew 
here. ‘ 

Ossaia is by many writers supposed to have been 
the actual field of battle; though, perhaps, it rather 
was the hill to which the small remains of Flaminius’s 
troops retired: because, thirteen miles, the reputed dis- 
tance between Passignano and Ossaia, seems too large 
a space for the contending armies to have occupied. It 
is impossible to view the country between Passignanoe 
and QOssaia, without feeling the highest admiration o 
the military skill of Hannibal; who contrived, on a 
enemy’s ground, to draw that enemy into a narrow 
swampy, and uncommonly foggy plain, where no army 
however brave, could long have defended itself; fo 
on three sides are heights, which were possessed by 
the troops of Carthage ; and, on the other, is a larg 
munfordable lake. 
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On the hill above Camuscia, and within the distance 
‘fa walk, stands Cortona, (formerly Coritus, ) said to 
fe the most ancient of the twelve great cities of Etruria, 
nd famed, in the days of Pythagoras, for the bodily 
trength of its inhabitants and the salubrity of its air. 
n the Cathedral is a large antique Sarcophagus, sup- 
osed to be that of the unfortunate Consul Flaminius ; 
nd representing the battle of the Lapithae with the 
entaurs. Many of the churches are curious in point of 
rehitecture; and most of them contain good pictures, 
oth of the old and new school. Several-of the private 
duses contain valuable paintings. The ancient Etruscan 
falls of this city are in some places discoverable ; they 
ere formed of immense blocks of marble, without any 
“ment whatsoever ; and, in the museum of the academy, 
id in those which belong to the nobles of Cortona, 
ve other Etruscan antiquities. 

Arezzo, (anciently Aretium,) is remarkable for the 
tensive view from its fortress; and remains of 
e ancient Amphitheatre are still to be seen. Arezzo 
ive birth to Petrarea. 

As the-subject of this chapter has led me to speak 

Hannibal. I will subjoin a detail of what appears to 
-ve been his route into Italy, which I have traced 
9m an ancient map as far as Embrun_ upon the river 
Irance in Dauphiné, and afterward founded upon the 
thority of Polybius, strengthened by the present ap- 
arance of the ground. 

Hannibal set out in the midst of winter U. C. 535, 
th an army of fifty thousand foot, and nine thousand 
‘tse, beside elephants, from 


(Ancient Names.) (Modern Names:) 
pla....+ + * Ceuta, in Africa, a sea-port, and 
crossed to 
2tum Erculeum The Straits of Gibraltar; whence 

he probably proceeded by sea to 
lpew...... Tariffa, the Pillar of Hercules 
, in Europe; then passed through 
the 


a 
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(Ancient Names.) 
Country of the 

Bastuli 
AEMEGEG »citi.c, ja)\0, is 


Country of the 
Bastiant 


Cartago-nova + + 
Province of Con- 
festunorum 


Alone (1), 6), «tO 
NOM wi. eriln 05 white 


Tari seis ole. oe imith 
Country of the 
Illercaones 
Larraco, or Tar- 

rago 
Cartago-Fetus 
Rubricatus ...-. 


Gerunda ..... 


Rheda 


Veneris Fanum 
Caucoliberis; or Il- 
liberis 


a 


(1) Called, by some authors Lucenium, 


(Modern Names.) 

The Kingdom of Granada, in 
Spain, to 

Malaga; and thence proceeded 
through the 

The Kingdom of Murcia, to 
the camp of Spartarius, thence 
going to 

Carthagena, and traversing the 

The Kingdom of Valentia, to 


Alicant; at which sea-port it seems 
probable that he embarked his 
troops, and passed up the river 

Segura, or Xucar, to : 

Valencia, thence proceeding along: 
the river 

Ebro, through the : 

The Principality of Catalonia, 
to 

Tarragona, and 


Villa-Franca: he then crossed the 

The River Llobregat, proceeded 
to and crossed, the 

The River Gerona, and then came 
to 

Rosas: though some authors assert 
that he followed the course o 
the Gerona to the Pyrenean 
mountains, and_ crossed 
into Gaul. From Rosas, however, 
according to the map, he went to 

Port Vendres, thence to. 

Collioure, in the Province oft 
the Volce Teclosages, or Ros- 
siglione: thence he proceeded t 
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(Ancient Names.) 


Marve. 26. 


Agatha. a eae hie 
Nemausus..... 


Rhodanus. .... 


Avenio.... 
The Country 


trinonum 
Druentia... 


Visus 


PAAUS? «0 sive 
tlba-Pompeia 
DJuitona ... 
VCinUM. « .\. 


the Cassuares 


of 


dugusta  Tricas- 


e . 


“mbrodunus ... 


Mons Fesulus, or 


(Modern Names.) 

Narbonne the Country of the 
Bebricas, and thence to 

Montpellier and 

Nismes ; when, passing through 
the country of the Volce@ Are- 
comit, he proceeded to the banks 
of the 

The Rhone, down which river he 
passed to 

Avignon ; thence traversing 

Provence, to Dauphinég, the 
country of the Allubroges ; 
thence he proceeded to 

S. Paul-trois-Chdteaux, and 
then went by the river 

Durance, to 

Embrun: whence he marched to, 
and crossed 

Monte Viso, one of the great 
Alps, said to be 9997 English 
feet in height, but not so difficult 
of access as are many of those 
mountains ; it lies almost in a 
direct line with Embrun, and 
the road to it is not strongly 
guarded by narrow defiles as are 
many passages into Italy. Thence 
he went to 

Pignerol, a city of Upper Dau- 
phiné, about 20 miles from Turin; 
thence he followed the course 
of the 

Po, then went to 

Albe 

Tortona, and. 

Pavia; crossed the river 

Trebia, subdued 

Placenza, 

Parma, 
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(Ancient Names.) (Modern Names.) 
Regium...... The Kingdom of Modena, and 
Mutina....+. + Modena itself; then came to 
Fesule...... Fiesvle; thence proceeded to 
Aretium. ..... Arezzo; and thence to 
Trasimeme.... The lake of Perugia, or Tra 

symenus. 


Hannibal is supposed to have passed through Gaul 
to the foot of the Alps, in then days. It seems an impos 
sibility that he should have reached the Fenestrelles 
Cenis, S. Bernard, or S. Gothard in so short a time. 
It likewise seems improbable that he should have reject- 
ed the passage of Monte Viso, which lay directly before 
him, to search for some other at a_ greater distance; 
especially as his only route to that other was through 
narrow and dangerous defiles. He is said, by Pt yids 
to have passed airvdgh the country of the Allobroges, 
over an immense Alp, whence he saw and pointed out 
to his soldiers the rich and beautiful plains of Italy ; 
after which -he immediately descended into valleys 
watered by the Po. 

All this exactly describes Monte Viso, on the Italian 
side of which lie the plains of Piedmont, and through 
these plains runs the Po, which rises at the foot o 
Mount Viso. Polybius likewise says, the first city taken 
by Hannibal in Italy was Turin; and that, too, might 
be ; for Turin is only twenty miles distant from Pignerol. 

When I was at Lausanne, I consulted. Gibbon, who 
resided there, with respect to this route; and he seem- 
ed to think it might probably be that pursued by Han- 
nibal: moreover, a friend of mine, who ascended Viso, 
told me, the plains of Italy were discernible from its 
summit. On this point, however, I cannot speak from 
my own knowledge; as I only visited the base of the 
mountain. 

From Florence to Dresden we travelled-en votturiert 
and though our time of setting out was the middle o 
April, yet, even at that mild seasor, the wind on the 
Apennine, between Florence and Bologna, was so piere- 
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ing, that a lady of our party became, in consequence, 
armingly ill ; and likewise, in passing through Ger- 
many, she suffered severely from stoves, which are 
tmiyersally substituted for fire-places ; from damp beds; 
or-there are no warming-pans, nor any other ma- 
thine for drying beds in Germany ; from the keen air 
# the Alps between Venice and Vienna; from the 
everity of the climate in Moravia and Bohemia; and 
‘om the excessive roughness of the road between Prague 
nd Dresden. Nevertheless, we endeavoured to guard 
gainst some of these inconveniences, by providing 
urselves with fur travelling caps, warm pelisses, shoes 
ad boots lined with fur, and great coats, which we 
“ere glad to put upon our beds in Moravia and Bohemia; 
here there are no coverlids, except small eyder-down 
ailts, which generally slip off ere the night be half 
sent. But notwithstanding every precaution that pru- 
“nce can suggest, it seems to me impossible for in- 
slids, in. general, and especially those who are afflicted 
th pulmonary complaints, to attempt taking this journey 
‘thont risk to their lives. 

As I have already given an account of the road 
“tween Florence and Bologna, I shall only say that, 
er remaining a short time at the last-named place, 
' proceeded in five hours and a half, to Ferrara ; 
~ough a good road, and a remarkably rich country, 
dway between this city and Bologna is a neat and 
vasant inn, the Albergo della Fenice, called J/ Te, 

ere Travellers may dine or sleep. 

Ferrara is a fortified town, celebrated for containing, 

its public Library, the Tomb of Ariosto, his Chair, 

stand, and handwriting; together with a bronze 

dallion of that great Poet, found in his tomb ; where ~ 
‘wise was found an account of his last illness and 

th. This Library also contains the original Manu- 

pts of Taussu’s Gerusalemme Liberata, and Gua- 

's Pastor Fido, with several Volumes of Masic, 

‘minated by Gosmei: and im the Hospital of S, An- 

Travellers are shewn the Cell where Tasso was 

ined. The inn we slept at, (J tre Mori,) is large, 

Tom. 3, 0 . 
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but comfortless ; the climate of Ferrara is unwholesome 
and the water bad (1)- | 

Our next day’s journey was to Monselice; and oc 
cupied ten hours and a half; the road being, for som: 
miles, sandy. Soon after quitting Ferrara, we crosse 
the Po, on a pont-volant ; and beyond Rovigo pass 
ed the Adige in a similar conveyance. The Posthouse 2 
Monselice is a good inn. Next day, we praceedec 
to Mestre in nine hours and. a_ half, exclusive of th 
time spent at Padua, in seeing that city. 

Padua, the birth-place of Livy, is large, and strong 
fortified; but not handsome, its University excepted 
which was built by Palladio. This University, founde 
by the Emperor Frederick 11., in opposition to that a 
Bologna, once contained eighteen thousand student 
and still possesses public Schools, a chemical Laborator 
an anatomical Theatre, a Museum of natural histor 
and a botanic Garden. 

The Palazzo della Giustizia contains an immen$ 
Town-hall, the ceiling and walls of which were original | 
painted by Giotto and his scholars ; and re-touche4 
in 1762, by Zannoni: the ceiling, however, was dq 

_stroyed, in consequence of the roof blowing off: by 
the paintings on the walls remain. This apartmer 
contains a Monument to the memory of Livy, and ty 
Egyptian Statues. . 

The Palazzo del Podesta contains a painting, 
Palma il Giovane, of our Saviour blessing the city 
Padua.. 

The Duomo contains a modern Monument to t 
memory of Petrarca; a Madonna, by Giotto, whi 
once belonged to Petrarea; and in the Sacristy, 

ortrait of that Poet among the other Canons, 4 

The Church dedicated to S. Antonio di Pado 
was begun by Niccolo Pisano, in 12553; and _ finish} 
by Sansovino, in 1307: it contains Statues of Cardi 


| 


(1) Boats large enough to accomodate a family may — 
hired, at Ferrara, to goto Venice; and this yoyage oecup] 
about twenty hours, 
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Bembo,.,and.other, eminent Characters; bLassi-rilievt 
by T.,and,A,,.Lombardo, Sansovino, Campagna, etc., a 
Gracifix, by Donatello: and Frescos, by Giotto.. The 
idjoining Scuola contains Frescos, by, Titian: and. in 
he, Area, before ,the, Church,,is an. equestrian, Statue, 
9y Donatello, of the famous General, surnamed Gatta- 
melata. 

The.Church dedicated to S. Giustina, built by 
Andrea Riccio, after the designs of Palladio, and deem- 
eda fine specimen of architecture, is adorned with a 
vclebrated, painting over ‘the high-altar, by Paolo Vero- 
nese ; together with beautiful bassi-rilievi, said to have 
een executed by, Reichard, a French artist: they or- 
‘aament the Stalls in the. Choir: 

- Padua contains good. hotels; the most comfortable of 
which is the, Ste//a;}d’oro :.and from this city a public 
assage-boat ‘sets out every morning, at an early hour, 
wor Venice. (1):) . 

F The , drive from Monselice to. Padua is extremely 
‘nieresting ; as the, road runs parallel with the Canal 
-eading to Venice; and is bordered with Villas, built 
fter the designs of, Palladio, and ;embellished with a 
“i view of the Rhoetian Alps. The road from Padua 
0 Mestré is likewise interesting ; as it exhibits a fine 
ew. of Venice. 

After sleeping at,Mestré, where there is a comfortable 


(4) The village of Abano, anciently Aponium, between 
ye and six miles from Padua, is much frequented during 
“immer, on account of the Warm Baths in this neigh- 
ourhood; where the Sudatory, atid Bugno di fango, or 
fud‘Bath, are said to have proved in many cases, beneficial. 
tiseems doubtful whether Pliny, by the Fontes Pativini, 
veans the present Baths of Abano; because be reports the 
rmer to have emitted smells from, which the latter are 
cempt. About six miles from Abano is the Villa Catajo, 
2lebrated for frescos, by Paolo Veronese. One mile from 
atajo is the little towa of Battaglia, so named from the 
a»pid conflux of two rivalets: aod about three miles from 
attaglia lies Arqaa, or Arquato,imbosomed in the Euganean 
iis, and famous for haying been the residence a nd barial- 
lace of Petrarea, 
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Hotel, and a good remise for carriages, we embarked 
next morning, in a gondola; which conveyed us, i 
2bout two hours, to Venice, for five frances and a half 
buona-mano inclusive: we were, however, stoppec 
twice on our voyage, by’ Austrian custom-house of. 
ficers, and obliged to present them with a conpl 
of frances (1). 

Venice, one of the most considerable cities in’ Italy 
and supposed to derive its name from the Veneli, wh 
peopled the neighbouring coasts, is’ built upon’ pile 
in the midst of shallows, called Lagunes, and repute 
to contain about a hundred thousand inhabitants. 

It is scarce possible to discover the magnificen 
edifices of Venice floating, as it were, on the boso 
of the deep, without exclaiming; Singular and beautifu 
city! of whose appearance imagination can form n 
idea, because no other work of man is like thee. En 
chantment seems to have raised thy walls for the abod 
of the monarch of the ocean, when he chooses to deser 
his pearl-paved caves, and emerge above the surfac 
of his watery kingdom ! 

Venice is seven miles in circumference, and compose 
of a large number of small islands, separated: by canals,} 
and re-united by bridges: the great canal, which is 
in the form of an S dividing the city into two nearl 
equal parts. The Rialto, the Piazza di S. Marco, con 
taining the Church dedicated to that Evangelist, an 
its Campanile three hundred feet in height, “togethe 
with all the Churches and Palaces erected “hy Palladio 
Sansovino, Scamozzi, and San Michele, _ particularl 
merit notice; as does the Arsenal, though an empt 
shadow now, of its former self: but what excites mos 
interest at Venice is to observe how amply and con- 
yeniently this city is supplied, not only with the neces- 


(1) Travellers who have no carriage of their own, fre 
quently embark at Francolino, which is five miles fro 
Feerara; and go all the way to Venice by water; a voyag 
of eighty miles, on the Po, the Adige, the Brenta, and th 
Lagunes. 
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saries, but the luxuries of life; though it possesses 
naturally neither soil nor fresh water. ; 

The Basilica of S. Marco is reputed to be the 
‘most ancient Christian temple in Italy. On the outside, 
above the principal entrance, is a figure of S.’Mark 
finely executed in mosaic. The interior of the edifice is 
completely lined with Mosaics; and those in the Chapel 
sf the Madonna are’ particularly well executed: the 
Pavement is Mosaic; and the Doors, which were brought 
‘rom Constantinople, are Corinthian brass. The celebrat- 
‘d Horses of bronze gilt, carried to Paris by Napoleon, 
jout now returned, and extremely ill placed on the 
}cutside of the church, are four in number ; and, accord- 
ng to general opinion, the work of Lysippus: they 
originally adorned Corinth ; where, it is supposed, 
hey belonged to the chariot of the sun: from Corinth 
hey were brought to Rome by the Consul Mumntius, 
surnamed Achaicus, for having sacked the first-mention- 
td city ;) thence they were removed to Byzantium, and 
thence to Venice: Winckelmann calls them the finest 
ronze horses extant (1). 

Lhe view from the top of the Campanile of S. 
Varco is particularly well worth seeing ; and the ascent 
varticularly easy. This ‘Tower was the place where Ga- 
Jileo made his astronomical observations. 

‘The Palazzo Ex-Ducale contains, in the great 
Vounci! Chainber, Tintoretto’s largest easel-picture ; 
\vhich serves to shew how entirely great talents may 
ve thrown away by want of proper attention to me-~ 
Thodical arrangement; the whole performance exhibiting 
mass of confusion; though it abounds with fine 

{roups, and in some parts is wonderfully well executed. 
))n the Ceiling of this apartment is a Fresco, by Pao- 
}> Veronese, representing Venice crowned by Fame! 
nd among. the sculpture is a beautiful group, in 
tarble, of Ganymedes and the Eagle, attributed to 


(@) The Treasury of the Church of S, Marco is said to 
ontain the Gospel of S. Mark, written with his own hand 
ad'a Missal adorned with Miniatures, by Giulio Clovio. 


* ho : 
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Phidias. The Hall with four doors, contains a painting 
by Titian, of Faith, S: Mark, etc. The Hall of the In 
quisition is ornamented with a picture by the Cav. Bas 
sano! and another by the School of Titian. The collegial 
Hall contains Europa, by Paolo Veronese! and. two 
pictures by Tintoretto. The Cabinet contains a Fresco 
on its Ceiling, by Paolo Veronese ; together with easel- 
pictures; one being by the same master, and others by 
Tintoretto. 

The Accademia delle belle Arti contains severa 
fine pictures; among which are, the Assumption, by 
Titian, originally placed in the Church where he lies 
buried !!—-the same subject by Palma Vecchio—th 
resurrection of Lazarus, by Bassano !—the Marriage of 
Cana, by Paduanino—Adam and Eve, by Tintoretto 
the Holy Family, by Paolo Veronese—and the Miracle 
of S. Mark, by Tintorette. 

The Chiesa de’Gesuiti, (a handsome edifice, elegantly 
incrusted with Mosaics of verde antique, etc. resembling 
in their effect green damask hangings,) contains a pic4 
ture of the martyrdom of S. Lorenzo, by Titian; and,| 
in the Sacristy, the Presentation, by Tintoretto. 

The Chiesa dei Carmelitani is lined with preciot 
marbles, and very magnificent. 

The Chiesa del Carmine contains the best Orgar 
at Venice; and a picture of the Presentation, by Tin- 
toretto. 

The Chiesa di S. Giovanni e S. Paolo contains 
a painting by Titian; another by Perugino; a beautiful} 
window of painted glass; and, in a large Chapel adjoin 
ing the Church, some fine A/ti-rilievi. 

The Chiesa di S. Giorgio Maggiore was built 
by Palladio, in a style of grand simplicity. 

Il Redentore was Bwewise built by Palladio; and is) 
in point of architecture a beautiful Church. : | 

The Chiesa di S. Maria della Salute contain 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost, painted by Titian wher 
he was sixty-four; two pictures by Luca Giordano; an 
one, by Antonio Treva, which was buried’ eightee 
years, without being materially injured. 


y] 
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The Palazzo-Pisani-Moreta contains a picture of 
Alexander with the family of Darius, by Paolo Vero- 
nese; a work which seems composed. in defiance to 
classical knowledge and good taste; but, nevertheless, 
so harmonious is the colouring, and so beautiful the 
painting, that few persons can contemplate this picture 
without forgetting its faults, and dwelling only on its 
excellencies. 

The Court of the Palazzo-Grimani contains a 
colossal statue of Marcus Agrippa; which was originally 
placed in the vestibule of the Pantheon at Rome. This 
statue is Greek workmanship, and much admired. 

The Patlazzo-Barberigo, in which Titian died, 
zontains a picture of the Saviour, by that great artist 
at Holy Family, by Tintoretto—the portrait of a 
Venetian “Se dig by Titian—the Magdalene, likewise 
xy Titian!—Venus—Panl 111.—and S. Sebastiano , all 
by Titian; who left the last unfinished, in consequence 
et his death—Susanna and the Elders, by Tintoretto— 
and the Prodigal Son, by Leandro Bassano. | 

The Stuota di S. Rocco contains on the ground 
‘loor, a picture of the Annunciation, and other Works, 
ody Tintoretto, who painted in this School for thirty 
years: and in a room above stairs is a very large and 
‘ine picture of the Crucifixion, likewise by  Tintoretto. 
The Palazzo-Manfrini contains a splendid collection 
of pictures; which may be seen by Travellers every 
Monday and Thursday, from ten in the morning till 
our. 

The Arsenal which occupies an Island nearly three 
niles in circumference, is so well defended by lofty 
valls, turrets, etc., as to resemble a fortress. Its) prin - 
‘ipal entrance is adorned, on the outside, with the 
vinged Lion of Venice; a colossal. Liomin white marble, 
aken from the Piraeus at Athens! another Lion, taken 
rom Athens; a Lioness, taken from Corinth; and another, 
aving the word ‘ 4¢tica, ** marked upon it. The 
bject best worth notice, within the walls, is the ancient 
wmory. Lit ol | 

The Rialto, the Piazza di S. Marco, and the Street 
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and Garden made by Napoleon, (a magnificent work,) 
are the only Promenades at Venice. This city contains 
several Theatres; the largest of which is the Fenice: it 
Jikewise contains good Hotels; namely, La Gran-Bre- 
tagna—Il Lione-Bianco—and L‘ Albergo d’ Euro- 
pa: the first, though the best inn at Venice, is, during 
winter and the early part of spring, cold and gloomy; 
the last stands in a much warmer situation. 

The gold chains made in this: city are Jeane’: | 
beautiful and the wax-candles remarkably good, 

Persons who are anxious to obtain spting atom 
may be supplied daily from the terra firma. 

On the day of our departure we dined atthe Gran- 
Bretagna; then went in a gondola to Mestre, slept there; 
and the next morning early, set out for Conegliano, 
where we arrived in nine hours. About ten miles from 
Mestre lies Treviso. Beyond Treviso we passed the Pia- 
ve; and after crossing the spot were one of Napoleon’s 
great battles was fought, proceeded to Conegliano The 
latter town is rather large; and Za Posta isa good 
inn. 

Our next day’s journey was to Pordenon, which we were 
seven hours and three quarters in reaching; the road 
between this place and Conegliano being bad at all times, 
and after rain dangerous, as it lies fen to the foot of the 
Alps, from which mountains torrents of water frequently 
descend, and inundate theadjacent country. La Posta, at 
Por dtencis'i is a good inu: here we slept; and next morning 
proceeded in nine hours to S. Tommaso. Our road, as 
far as Spilimbergo, lay near the Alps, and through the 
bed of a torrent, disagreeable at all times, and unsafe 
after rain. From Spilimbergo we descended into the 
Tagliamento, a:tremendous torrent after rain, but in 
dry weather fordable. It takes a full hour to travel 
through this water, :with the assistance of oxen and 
guides (1); and though the weather, before we crossed) 

(1) Our Woiturier paid, for three guides and two oxen 
Gne sequin. . ; 

A fine bridge has been lately thrown over the Taglia- 
mcnto; but is not, I believe, yet sompletely finished, 
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ad long been dry, the different streams of which the 
fagliamento is composed were wide and rapid, insomuch 
S$ tobe very disagreeable. Soon after fording this 
orrent, we passed a town called S. Agnello , a little 
Brohd: which is the village of S. Tommaso. The road 
“n this side the Tagliamento is good; the inn at S. 
ommaso bad. 

Our next day’s journey was to Ponteba, or Pontatel, 
hither we were twelve hours in going. We took the 
vad by Osoppo, that ‘being deemed the best; though 
ven that, as far as L’Ospedaletto, is rough iid dan- 
‘rous, especially for the first ten miles. At L’Ospedalet- 
» we entered’a defile of the Alps, which leads to’ 
-enzone, a pretty town, embosomed in these mountains; 
id hence to Resiuta we found the road, which lies 
irallel with the bed of the Tagliamento, excellent, the 
ws sublime, and the Alpine plants, which enamel 
e rocks, particularly beautiful. The inn at Resiuta is 
van and comfortable; but the. water here, as in most 
“tts of the Alps, is bad; and many inhabitants of this 
‘untry, especially women, are afflicted with immense 
vitrous swellings. At Resiuta we began to pass bridges 
‘ide of wood, anid covered at the top; there are five 
six of thes in this part of the Alps; and in Ger. 
iny, likewise, all the bridges are made of wood, though 
‘tall covered at the top. From. Resiuta, which is 
“newhat above half way to Ponteba; the road _ lies 
‘ough defiles of the Alps, near the bed of the Taglia- 
‘nto, and is good, though too narrow; the views are 
dlime. _. 

‘Ponteba, the frontier town of Carinthia, isa mise- 
le-looking place; and here our luggage underwent 
vTigorous an examination in the open street, before 
+ were suffered to drive to the inn, that it required 
gus’s eyes not to be plundered of every thing valuable 
t trunks contained, and Herculean strength to unpack 
1 repack, after the fatigue of a twelve hour’s journey: 
+h, indeed, is the inconvenience Travellers must neces- 
‘ily be exposed to at this custom-house, that I would 
vise nobody to pass Ponteba who can possibly go 
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another way; it being the great, object:Of ;the custom 
house officers to thieves for which. purpose, they, |en4 
deavour to throw. small parcels on. the ground, *unde | 
the: carriages, and/even ‘examine coach-seats y,,¢vriting-| 
boxes, and letters. They seize ‘gold, and ‘silver’ lacey 
snuff, and tobacco; and for, unmade silks, gauzes, ete. 
they oblige you to deposit double the worth ,\. to, be 
paid back, however, when. you quit.the Imperial terri 
tories (1). They accept mo. fees; and.are, slower, in their 
Operations than it is’ possible te:conceives cor) . 
After sleeping at Ponteba, where the inn ds.;ai: bad 
one, we proceeded in. ten hours andy ai quarter, ta 
Villach, through a wide defile of the Alps; and,., found 
the road good, and'the country; beautiful, every moutain 
being clothed to its summit. with. noble : fir-trees. The 
German villages, however, at the foot of the, mountains 
in some measure spoil the beauty | of! ,the..scene,,. aq 
nothing can be more uncouth than the wooden build4 
ings which compose them,except the fences,, which are 
if. possible, still: worse. The houses, are roofed with wood 
and the consequence is, that these awkward. edifices ar 
continually burnt to the ground. The Germans. seldom] 
have a wash-hand basin in any bed-room. of |, theinl 
country inns; and even at Villach, a large. town, wa 
could not find one. The inn. we slept at, however, (it l 
sign, The Crown) is clean and good; though tall, peopl 
cannot sleep comfortably, either here or in any jpart.o 
Germany; the beds,. which are very narrow, , being 
placed in wooden, frames, or boxes, so short that any 
person who happens to be above five feet high mus 
absolutely sit up.all night, supported by . pillows;. an 
this is, in fact, the way in which the Germans sleep. 
With respect to provisions, we found. no canse. fo 
complaint; meat, bread, and. wine, (somewhat like Hock 
beer, soup, and bouillie, sour-crout, stewed. pruneg 


(1) Your silks, etc., are plumbed; you are asked, wh 
road you purpose taking? and you then recive an ‘orde 
for the money you have deposited to be returned at) th} 
eustom-house vn the confines, 
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pebifee, and. milk,’ being excellent; and water, generally 
speaking ; good. "The usual andi! hour is twelve o’clock 
at which time Travellers’ may always find something to 
eat at the inns, Gérman cookery being simple and 
-wholesome. One requisite to a comfortable meal’ it is, 
‘however, very difficult to obtain, namely, clean table- 
linen: we, indeed, were obliged to purchase table-cloths 
and napkins on our journey; so much were we disgust- 
ed by the dirty linen which was produced SV ERY. Where, 
}except in the very large towns. 

Women, in this country, seem to work’ harder than 
}men; and at public-houses female servants not only 
Jcook the dinner, and wait at table, but even feed the 
horses. The peasantry have fine complexions, with a 
‘great appearance of health and strength; but their 
eountenances seldom express good- humour, or quickness 
of apprehension; they dress neatly, and wear high shoes, 
Jike those of our English Farmers. The women are said 
so be depraved in their morals. 

Most of the country towns through which we = pass- 
ed consist of straight streets, with a large square in 
‘their centre, adorned by an obelisk, statues of the Ma- 
donna, our Saviour, etc. The German horses are re- 
markably strong and handsome; and the whole country 
‘rom Ponteba to Vienna, wears the face of wealth, 
more, perhaps, than any other part of Europe. 

The passing through this part of Germany seems 


> fA a.’ 


dresses, customs, and manners, of the people precisely 
“resemble those of our ancestors. Many of their imple- 
‘nents of husbandry, also, appear similar to our’s; and 
their kitchens are furnished with plates, dishes, basins 
and ewers of pewter, and wooden trenchers, exactly 
like those which may still be seen among us, in old 
$8 arm-houses. The herbs and shrubs also resemble those 
of England, except that barberry-bushes are substituted 
4@ or black-berries; while the firs grow so luxuriantly, 
i hat young plants, a few inches high, literally carpet 
he woods. 


The road from LT Ospedaletto to Villach~ possesses 
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one great advantage, that of being,» perhaps, the’ only 
approach to Italy which does not lie over the summits 
of the Alps. It is, indeed, remarkable, that althougl 
we were surrounded by these cloud-clapt mountain 
the whole of the way, we seldom, if ever, descended a} 
hill steep enough to render a drag-chain_ necessary;| 
neither did we perceive any fault in the road, its 
narrowness excepted, : 

From Villach we proceeded to Klangenfurt, in eight| 
hours and a half, through a good road, and a_ finely} 
cultivated and beautiful country, adorned with a nobie 
sheet of water, called the Lake of Fel. The vyallies are 
variegated with small villages and rustic churches, like} 
those of England; the near mountains clothed to their 
summits with firs and other trees, while behind them 
rise Alps covered with eternal snow. 

Klagenfurt, is a large and strongly-fortified city; the 
houses are tolerably neat, and the spires of the churches 
built in the Turkish stile, and covered with white metal, 
We slept at The Gulden Star, a tolerable inn, and 
next day proceeded, in nine hours and a half, to 
Friesach, through an excellent road, and a bold, finely. | 
wooded, and richly cultivated country. In the way to 
Friesach lies S. Veit, a handsome town. We found The 
FV olf at Friesach a good inn; and after sleeping there, | 
drove in ten hours and a quarter to Judenburg, stop- 
ping, however, at Neumark, which is about midway, to | 
dine. We found the road to Neumark smooth, and the } 
country well cultivated, though less beautiful than 
before; but as we approached Judenburg it became 
picturesque and finely wooded. We slept at The Goldea 
Cross and Scythe, a clean good inn, and went next 
day, in nine hours and a quarter, to Leoben. Our | 
road continued good, winding near a meandering 
stream called the Muhr, and the views were beautiful, 
Travellers usually dine about midway at Khraubath, 
The Imperia! Eagle at Leoben is a comfortable inn, 
and the town is rather handsome, many of the houses 
being built with stone or brick. | 

Our next day’s journey was through Bruck to Merz- 
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hofen, which we reached in five hours and three 
“quarters, and therefore might easily haye gone further; 
but hearing that the beds at the next Post were engag- 
ed, and finding the inn at Merzhofen tolerable, we 
‘slept there, and then proceeded, in nine hours and a 
aalf, to Schottwien, passing through a good road to 
Morzuschlag, where we dined , and then ascended a 
very lofty mountain, at the foot of which lies Schott- 
wien (1). The ascent is good, and takes up about one 
‘tour; the descent employs more than double that time, 
‘nd is sharp and dangerous, the road being narrow 
‘nd ill-kept, insomuch that waggons ascend on the 
“chottwien side with sixteen and sometimes twenty 
‘orses. We found the country from Merzhofen to 
‘chottwien wild, and finely wooded ; and previous to 
‘ur arrival at Morzuschlag we passed the town of 
Tieglach. 
Ihe Post House at Schottwien is a tolerable inn. 
Our next day’s journey was to Traskirken, whither 
“e drive took up ten hours and a quarter. After quit- 
4g Schottwien we entered an_ extensive plain highly 
iltivated, and passed through Neukirken and Neustadt, 
aching the latter in about six hours and a half. 
eukirken is a large town, and contains good inns, 
sustadt also is large, contains good inns, and is fortifi- 
+ We dined here, and afterward proceeded to Traskir- 
4, through a flat and good road, exhibiting, to the 
sht, a prospect of Hungary and the Danube. 
‘We slept at Traskirken, (which though it may be 
led a large town, does not possess comfortable inns ;) 
‘1 then drove, next morning, in four hours and a 
f, to Vienna, through a flat country, abounding with 
ne, and thickly spotted with villages, but not well 
tivated. 
Jn entering Vienna we were taken to the custom~ 
tse, where the officers, though apt to be troublesome 


1) From Morzuschlag we took extra horses to the 


unit of this mountain, which Travellers should not 
‘end after becomes dark, 


Tom. 2, At 
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to foreigners, were civil to us. The hotels in this cit 
are not so good as might reasonably be expected in th 
capital of a great empire, and therefore the most com 
fortable mode of living is to take a private apartment 
and employ a Tratteur. : 

Vienna, properly so called, and built at the confluenc 
of the Danube and the Wien, is small, but strongly 


palaces are few, and not spacious; and the want of thos} 
splendid streets and squares which usually embellish thj 
capital of a great empire, prevents it from appearing 
to foreign eyes, a handsome city. 
Among the objects best worth notice are, The Im] 
perial Residence, the great Chapel belonging 
which is adorned with two altar-pieces, by Titian—é£hj 
Cathedral of S. Stephen, a fine Gothic structurt 
containing an Ecce Homo, attributed to Corregio; an 
a crucifix, by Donner; the Belfry of this church, an 
its Sacristy—the Church dedicated to S. Peters 
the Front of the Church of S. Michael, adorne 
with Statues by L. Mattielli—the Church of the Augt 
stines, embellished with an altar-piece by Malbertsciing 
the Capuchin Church, which contains the Burial-pladf 
of the House of Austria—the Church of S. Charle 
on the Bennwegg; and the Church of S. Ruberif 
which is the most ancient in Vienna.—The IJmperie 
Arsenal—the buildings of the University, and th 
Imperial Chancery—the Bank—the Mint, ond 
the Palace of Prince Eugene—the Chancery of Bohem 
and Austria—the Hoétel de Ville—the Fountai 
by Donner, which adorns the Neu-Markt—the Jmperi¢ 
Library, said to contain 400,000 printed volumes, anf 
19,000 manuscripts, and always open to the public fro} 
eight in the morning till twelve, during summer; aij 
from nine to twelve, during winter, Sundays and othf 
holidays excepted. This Library is enriched with ¢ 
ancient Tomb, brought from the vicinity of Ephesu 
an Etruscan Vase, celebrated by Winckelmann; and thf 
famous Senatus Consultum, meationed by Livy. Tq 
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mpertal Private Library—the Jewels of the Crown 
-the Imperial Cabinet of Medals, which contains 
celebrated Cameo of Alexander, by Pyrgoteles: and 
he Imperial Cabinet of Natural History, open 
very Tuesday morning. 

The Imperial Gallery of Paintings at the Bel- 
édére, which contains a large work, by Titian, finely 
xecuted, though not equal to those at Venice—charm- 
1g pictures by Rembrandt, especially a portrait of 
imself, which, for bravura and truth, may be deno- 
unated his chef-d’ euvre !—a fine picture by Rubens, 
’presenting an Emperor receiving pardon for some 
{fence against the Holy See—Jupiter and Io, by Cor- 
sgio! !—-Ganymedes, by the same master!! The former 
‘these last-named works has been retouched in the 
ack-ground, but is, exclusive of this circumstance, pure 
om the pencil of Corregio—two heads, by Denner ; 
ad some excellent flower-pieces, by Van Hnysum. These 
ictures are on the ground-floor: The rooms abuve 
‘airs likewise contain paintings highly worth notice, 
‘om being the works of the very earliest masters of the 
“emish and German schools. They are in excellent pre- 
Tyation, possess great merit, and form a most interest- 
‘g history of the progress of the Art. One of. these 
ctures, an oil-painting, is reputed to have been execut- 
: during the year 1292. 

The Belvédeére is open to the public on Mondays, 

-ednesdays, and Fridays. Many of the pictures once 
longed to our unfortunate King, Charles I. It is usnal 
give two florins for seeing the whole collection, 

Lhe Gallery of Paintings in the Lichtenstein 
tlace contains the story of Decius in seven large 
“tures, by Rubens—S. Sebastiano, by Vandyck—two 
‘Traits, by Holbein—the Guitar-Player, by M. A. Car- 
faggio—the sacrifice of Iphigenia, by N. Poussin—a 
untryman eating, by Beccafuini—a head, by Seybold, 
ng his own portrait—a Madonna and Child, by 
niers—another, by Hanneman—flower-pieces, by Van 
ysum, Trechsler, etc. 

Ine florin satisfies the Custode above-stairs ; and 
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two pauls are sufficient for the Porter below. This Gal- 
Jery may be seen at all times: but is much inferior to 
that at the Belvédére. 

The Porcelain-manufacture merits notice. 

The Prater is one of.the most magnificent Prome- 
nades in Europe. The usual time of going is afte 
dinner. Coffee, exccellent milk, beer, bread, etc., may be 
procured here. 

Lau-Garten is a public place, near the Praterj 
somewhat like Vauxhall. Here you may dine (under the 
shade of fine horsechestnut-trees,) in the garden; or i 
a spacious room, with the rest of the company, every 
party, however, having its separate table: it is possible 
likewise to get a private room. A band of music, which 
plays during dinner, receives from each party a pau 
or two. Dinner (wine excepted) costs one florin per 
head, and is excellently well served. Here are billiard 
tables, a dancing-room, coffee-room, etc. The waiters 
speak French and Italian. 

Schoenbrunn is another public garden, well wort 
notice, where a good dinner may be had for the above 
named price. 

These two gardens are open for dinner-company 
from the first of May to the last of September; and 
during the rest of the year the same Traiteur serves) 
for the same price, at Vienna, in his own house, wherg 
Travellers may board. 

There are two remarkably good coffee-houses in th 
city, the Café de Kramer, and the Café de Milan} 

Water-drinkers would do well, while resident here} 
to supply themselves either atthe Capuchin-Convent, ir 
the Place-Neuve ; or at the Palace of Prince Schwar 
zemberg. 

The national dish in Germany is small chickens frie¢ 
very dry, being first cut into pieces, as for a fricassee 
and this dish is particularly well served by Traiteurs 

There are two Theatres in the city of Vienna, an 
tliree in the suburbs; none of them large; but th 
orchestra at the opera-house is excellent, and the stage 
decorations are good. It is difficult, at this theatre, fo 


| 
| 
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“oreigners to obtain boxes. Ladies, however, may sit in 
he parterre, sending beforehand for seats. There are 
requent and beautiful exhibitions of fire-works at Vien- 
aa. This city, with its faux-bourgs, is said to contain 
-wo hundred and seventy thousand inhabitants. 

_ The distance from Florence hither is about nine hund= 
-ed Tuscan miles; and the expense of barriers and 
urnpikes for one carriage from five to six Tuscan 
equins (1). 

Our first day’s journey from Vienna was to Stockerau, 
drive of five hours and a half, through a good but 
andy road. On quitting Vienna, we had a beautiful 
iew of the Danube, together with several royal parks 
nd gardens, which, all united form an enchanting scene. 
‘he Danube is immensely wide, and at the same time 
9 translucent as to be a great embellisher of every 
ountry through which it flows. The road to Stockerau 
‘averses a vast plain, richly cultivated, and adorned 
rith several towns. After sleeping at a comfortable inn, 
he sign, Gur Saviour and the woman of Samaria,) 
e@ proceeded in two hours and a half to Mallebern ; 
there, in consequence of one of our party being taken 
l, we were compelled to pass the night at a bad inn. 
he road thither is flat and good, but sandy ; the 
yuntry richly cultivated, and much like the south of 
rance. 

- From Mallebern we drove in six hours to Jezelsdorf, 
rough a flat and good road, passing a Chdteay 
elonging to the Emperor, and a handsome town called 
ollabrunn (2). The towns on this side Vienna are 
uefly built of stone and brick; the villages consist 
“neat thatched cottages. The country is a rich and- 
‘tensive plain, planted near Jezelsdorf, with a -large 


(1) Better carriage are built at Vienna than any other 
y of the continent;.and that sort, known by the name 
Bdtarde, is peculiarly safe and convenient for travelling, 
1@ usual price, for one of these carriages, vache, trunks, 
d every other requisite inclusive, is from fiye to six 
-ndred imperial florins, 

(2) Hollabrunn contains good inns, 


* At 
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number of vines. The water in the last-named town is 
bad. After dining here, we proceeded in three hours 
and a half to Znaim, through a good road (1), and 
an immense and richly-cultivated plain, abounding with 
corn and vineyards. 

Znaim, the first town of Moravia, is large, handsome, 
and built somewhat like an Italian city. It contains 
several inns. We slept at the Three Crowns, and 
found nothing to complain of, except bad water. Next 
day, we drove in five hours and a quarter to Schinta 
through a very rough road, and immense plain abound- 
ing with corn. The inn at Schinta is almost too bad 
even to dine at: we were, however, obliged to stop for 
a couple of hours, to rest the mules; after which we} 
proceeded in three hours and a half to Schedletau,| 
through a very rough road, and an open swampy} 
country, rich in corn and woods of fir. Our inn here} 
was the Post-House, which we found tolerably good. 
Next day we drove in six hours to Iglau, through a 
good road, and an open corn-country, passing Stannern} 
and other small villages on our way. Iglau, the last city} 
of Moravia, is handsomely built in the Italiau style ; ang 
the outsides of some of the houses are embellished with 
curious old paintings. The square contains good inns.) 
The spires of the churches in this country, like those o 
Carinthia, are chiefly covered with white metal. The 
dress of the female peasants is pretty; but, what looks 
odd to foreign eyes, the women wear short petticoats 
and drawers, while the men’s coats reach to their shoes} 
Fur seems much worn by both sexes. After dining ay 
Iglau, we proceeded in two hours and a half to Stecken} 
Ahrough a good road, and a country richly cultivated} 
with corn, and variegated with woods. The inn at Steckerf 
is bad, we were, however, obliged to sleep there; thought 
better accommodations may be obtained at Deutschbrodt} 
‘a drive of above two hours and a quarter further} 
Stecken is the first post in Bohemia. | 

(1) We had extra-horses to ascend the hill beyond Je} 
zelsdorf, | 
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Our next day’s journey was to Czaslau, a drive of 
nine hours and three quarters; we dined, however, by 
‘the way, at Hauvre, where the inn is tolerable. Our 
Toad to Czaslau, (the first part excepted, which traverses 
a hill (1),) was rough; the country abounds in corn 
‘and woods of fir.—Czaslau is a handsome town, with 
4 large square and obelisk in its centre; the houses 
are chiefly white and tiled at the top; the ornaments 
of the belfries here, and in Moravia, consist of five or 
3ix spires beside a cupola, all covered with white metal. 
We slept at the Post-House, a tolerably good inn, 
where the master was remarkably civil and honest; for 
we left, at this inn, a pair of pistols, which were sent 
ifter us. 

Our next day’s journey was to Planian, a drive of 

ix hours and a quarter, through a tolerable road, and 
(vast plain of corn. On our way we went near Mol- 
‘in, a large town, and through Collin, which also seems 
sarge. There are two tolerable inns at Planian, where 
we slept, in consequence of illness; but ought to have 
»roceeded to Boemischbrod, a drive of two hours and a 
valf further. Next day, however, we reached Prague, 
ifter travelling ten hours in a good road, through a 
“ast plain, richly cultivated, and interspersed with towns 
‘nd villages, but not pretty. We descended almost con- 
tantly for many miles before we entered Prague. 
_ This is one of the handsomest cities in Europe, built 
'n the Italian style, and famous for its bridge; its size, 
tkewise, is considerable, and its fortifications are strong 
‘he inhabitants, however, bear no proportion to the 
apaciousness of the town, as they do not, according to 
he best computations, amount to ninety thousand. The 
Tniversity of Prague has long been celebrated. The 
tathedral, a finely situated Gothic, structure and 
he Church of the Holy Cross, are said to be worth 
otice, but unfortunately we had not time to examine 
aem. The beautiful Bridge of Prague is thrown over 
ae Moldau, which runs into the Elbe. 


(1) We ascended this hill with extra-horses, 
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Here are several inns; we went to that called The 
Prince of Prussia. The Lion is much recommended. 

The Sclavonian language, (a dialect of the German) 
is spoken in Moravia and Bohemia. 

From Prague, we drove in four hours and a half to 
Schlan, through a good road, generally up hill, and, 
over a vast plain, tolerably cultivated with corn and hops. 
We dined at Schlan, (where, though the tewn is not 
small, the inn is indifferent; ) and thence -proceeded 
in five hours, to Budin, through a very bad road, the 
soil being loose and boggy; the country, however, is 
rich in corn and game. Budin contains two inns, neither 
of which can be called good. Next day we drove, in 
five hours, to Lobositz, through a boggy, and, ( after] 
rain, ) an extremely dangerous road. To ascend the hill 
out of Budin, it is requisite that every carriage should 
have extra horses; indeed, for the whole post, extrahorses 
are useful ; and heavy carriages should be held up by 
men. Immediately after quitting Budin, we crossed the 
Elbe, and generally kept in sight afterward till our 
arrival at Dresden. Lobositz contains two tolerable inns; 
the Post-House, and the Free-Masons’ Arms (called 
ZL, Austria Grandes) we slept at the latter, not being 
able to obtain extra-horses in order to proceed. Next 
morning we drove, in five hours and a half, to Aussig (),} 
through a road, bad at all times, and excessively dan- 
gerous after rain; being rocky, in some places, to a 
degree, that heavy carriages risk breaking to pieces, 
and so boggy in others, that the lightest vehicle can} 
scarcely escape overturning, unless held up by men. And, 
to increase the danger of this road, it lies close to the} 
Elbe, on the brink of a precipice. | 

Travellers, whose carriages are heavy, should put} 
their luggage into a waggon, and themselves either upon} 
horses or into a light calash, between Lobositz and} 
Aussig ; and Invalids ought not to attempt going any} 


avay but on horseback, the jolts being so violent that} 


(1) Aussig is famous for its strong sweet wine, called} 
Postkaltzky. 


| 
| 
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it requires considerable bodily strength to bear them; as 
4“ proof of which, two persons who went in carriages, 
at the same time with us, broke blood-vessels; while 
others were overturned, and nearly killed with fatigue. 
{t seems extraordinary that the Emperor does not have 
his road mended, as it might be done in a short time, 
‘iad at a small expense, especially on the banks of the 
ube; where the soil is chiefly a rock. He has, however, 
nade the following road from Prague to Dresden, which 
s reckoned better than that we took: 


Posta 

From Schlan to Teinitz . . ..... 2 

POR IOR  s Sdg a ial has ade! bee eat Ve 

Toplitz . e ° ° ° ° 9 ry ° e ° 2 

Petersveal dred) ee PNG en ey OE CR ae 

PALS Ud Mae BO TE MRA PE 

DRESDEN. LT SR UTE bets, arent tam 

Perhaps it might be possible to go down the Elbe 


‘om Budin to Dresden ; from Aussig, it certainly would; 
tough, im either case, Travellers ought to send forward 
ome hours before-hand, in order to have a proper 
Oat provided. 

The inn at Aussig is small, but clean; and the 
ountry from Lobositz thither very romatic. After dining 
+ Aussig, we set out for Peterswald, which we were 
‘ven hours in reaching, as the road is bad, even to 
e dangerous; it traverses a high mountain, to ascend 
‘hieh either oxen, or extra-horses, are requisite. 
Peterswald is the Jast town in the Imperial dominions, 
id does not contain one good inn. But a quarter of 
mile out of the town, at a hamlet called J/edorf, or 
lilesdorf, there is a clean comfortable public~house, 
hich stands close to the high-road, on the right, the 
gn being the Free-Masons’ Arms. At this house we 
ept; and next morning, drove in eight hours to Dresden, 
n quitting Hilesdorf, we ascended a steep hill (r), 
id then passed a wood of fir; after which, we de- 
ended almost constantly through a rich corn-country, 
! our arrival at Dresden. We found the road sometimes 


(1) We were drawn up this hill by the aid of oxen, 
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rough, but, generally speaking, good; the villages neat, | 
the peasantry clean; and, after leaving Peterswald, we 
did not see one beggar. ; 

There is a comfortable looking inn not far from 
Hilesdorf, and another at Pirna, about ten English miles } 
from Dresden. 

The dress of the Saxon peasants resembles that worn} 
in England some centuries ago; and when we spoke 
English to these people, they frequently understood us. 

The approach to Dresden announces the richness of } 
Saxony; and at the gate of the city we found a custoin- 
house officer, who attended us to our inn; where, on} 
being presented with a couple of florins, he retired} 
Without examining our luggage. 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony, is supposed to con- 
tain about 50,000 inhabitants: though some authors rate 
the population at double that number. 

The architecture of Dresden is simple; light, andj 
elegant ; the streets are straight, wide, and clean; the 
square spacious: the palaces, churches, and other public 
edifices, magnificent; and the bridge thrown over the 
Elbe, which divides the old from the new buildings, is 
one of the finest in Europe. 

Here are, as it were, three cities; the old town, the 
new town, and Frederickstadt. The fortifications are} 
strong; the environs rich and beautiful; and the Elbe, 
though not clear, is broad and handsome. Lutheranism] 
is the established religion of the country: but the 
Calvinists have public meeting-houses, and the Sovereing} 
has one Romish church; he ard his family being Roman} 
Catholics. | 

The inhabitants of Dresden are, generally speaking 
well conditioned, and very civil to Foreigners : who 
live here with comfort, at a moderate expense: andj 
Painters may study with great advantage at Dresden ; 
not only on account of the precious works of art which 
are submitted to public view, but likewise because 
there reigns throughout this town a tranquillity pe 
culiarly favourable to the Studious. 
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Here are several good inns: and private lodgings also 
may be procured without difficulty. 

The objects best worth a Traveller’s notice are—The 
royal Romish Church, which contains a celebrated 
organ, by Silbermann; and a fine picture of the Ascen- 

sion, by Mengs—(the Belfry of this church is 303 
feet in height)—The Picture Gallery—The Treasury, 
or Jewel-Office—The Gallery of Antiques—The 
royal Libraries—and The Collection of Dresden 
China. The Cabinet of Natural History, and The 
antique Armoury, should likewise be visited, if Travel- 

‘lers have time to spare. . 
In order to gain admittance to the Picture Gallery; 
‘the Treasury, the Gallery of Antiques, and the Royal 
‘Libraries; it is requisite to send, over night, your name, 
country, and quality, to the respective Directors; to- 
gether with{the number of persons you intend to bring; 
and the hour at which you mean to come. You may 
‘either go from nine till half-past ten in the morning, 
or from half-past ten till twelve; from two till half- 
past three in the afternoon, or from half-past three till 
five. To the Director of the Picture-Gallery each» party 
pays from four florins to one ducat, and to the Sweeper 
half a florin; which sum once given, you are at liberty 
to go without expense afterward. To the Master of the 
Jewel-Office every party pays four florins, and to each 
of his servants half a florin; which sum once given, 
you are at liberty to go free of expense afterward. The 
Custode who shows the Collection of Dresden China 
*xpects a ducat, provided the party he attends be 
large. 

Picture Gallery. This immense collection, certainly 
he finest of its kind in Europe, contains chefs-d’ oeuvres, 
-xcellently well preserved, of the best masters: so that 
t is scarcely possible for any person to study the 
Dresden Gallery, without becoming a real Connoisseur, 

Here are, in the Flemish School, Adonis and Venus 
—a Satyr and a Faun—Neptune calming a tempest— 
Meleager presenting the Boar’s head to Atalanta—and 
. Jerome meditating; all first-rate productions, by 


/ 
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Rubens. Several works by Netscher (particularly a ma 
seated, and writing, ) which show precisely how smal 
Pictures ought to be painted. Admirable works by 
Teniers, Ostade , Ruysdaal, Wouvermans, Brughel 
Berghem, and Paul Potter. The Annunciaton—and_ the 
judgment of Paris, both by Vander Werf—the Madon 
na with the Saviour in her arms, and a little naked 
Boy in the lower part of the picture, by Holbein—and 
portraits, of a Burgomaster and his Wife, by the same 
artist. 

The Italian School contains, the Madonna enthron 
ed with the Saviour, by Corregio, in his first manner} 

the Madonna enthroned with the Saviour, S. George etc 
by the same great master— his Magdalene, a small 
recumbent figure, said to be the most faultless picturg 
ever painted—and the Nativity called Corregio’s Nightg 
and by many persons deemed the chef-d' euvre of 
colouring, though now injured by having been washed 
—the Madonna, the Saviour, ete., called Corregio’ 
S. Sebastian—and a portrait, by Corregio, of his 
Physician—The Tribute Money, by Titian, deemed one 
of his finest pictures—and the Madonna, the Saviour 
Pope Sixtus V., Cherubim, etc, attributed to Raphael. 

Other celebrated paintings in the Flemish School 
are, Noah sacrificing after having left the Ark, by N, 
Poussin—Luther and his wife, by J. Holbein—a _ Chil ! 
borne away by an eagle! (This picture, the work ofj 
Rembrandt, seems improperly called the rape of Ga 
nimedes)—a portrait of Rembrandt, by himself; jan 
another of his Mother, weighing gold, likewise by Ren 
brandt—portrait of Salvator Rosa, by himself—Peasants 
dancing by Teniers—portrait of Henry vii1., of Eng 
land, by J. Holbein—a Girl with lighted candle gather 
ing grapes, by Gerard Dow!—a head of N. Poussin, b 
himself—Moses found in the Nile, by Poussin—Rem 
brandt’s daughter, by Rembrandt—a small Madonna 
and Child, by Albert Durer—Fruit and Flowers, by A 


Minjon—a Landscape, by Berghem, and a Land scaly 
| 


with Cattle, by Ruysdaal—our Saviour raising the Dead,} 
with other small but highly finished pictures, by Die=}f 
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terich—a Landscape, with Lions, by Rubens!—a Land- 
Scape, with a forest and a hunted stag, by Ruysdaal 
and Vander Velde!—Manoah and his wife sacrificing, 
and the Angel ascending to heaven by Rembrandt—the 
tepose in Egypt, by Ferdinand Bol!—the feast of 
}ihasnerus, by Rembrandt—a Girl standing at an open 
vindow and reading a latter, sehool of Rembrandt— 
Narcissus and Nymphs, by N. Poussin—the Martyrdom of 
» Erasmus, by ditto—a Landscape with Cattle , by 
‘ander Velde—a Cock and Hen endeavouring to oppose 
n Eagle who has seized one of their chickens , by 
fondekoeter !—a Landscape with a Shepherd playing 
a his pipe, by Claude—a Landscape , by Bergem—a 
attle by Wouvermans!—the Madonna and our Saviour, 
y Vandyek!—several exquisitely finished Heads » by 
enner and Seybold—a Philosopher reading by Konink! 
j-a Banker conversing with a Peasant who has brought 
“m money, by Quintin-Matsys—a Forest, Dogs, and 
aicons, by Vander Velde and Paul Potter—Joseph 
‘esenting his Father to Pharaoh, by Ferdinand Bol— 
head of Seybold, by himself—the Madonna, the Sa- 
our, and S. Anne. by J. Van Eyk, the reputed inventor 
_ oil-colours—S, Jerome penitent, by Vandyck—a 
ooth-Drawer, by G. Honthorst—Venus~ seated , and 
tpid playing with a Dove, by Vander Werf—a Banker 
sighing gold and a Woman looking at him,. by Quintin 
atsys—Syrinx and Pan, by N. Poussin—Noah sacrifi- 
4g after the Deluge, and a Bacchalian scene, both by 
‘ussin—a Stable, by Wouvermans—and the idolatry 
Solomon, by Poussin. | 
Other celebrated paintings belonging to the Italian 
ool, are S. Cecilia, etc., by Giulio Romano—a 
‘umbent Magdalene, by P. Battoni—Parnassus , by 
itoretto—a Concert, by the same master—the Resur-- 
*tion of our Sayiour, by Paolo Veronese—a Woman 
‘ried off by a Man, at whose fect lies another, man 
unded, by J. C. Procaccini—the repose in Egypt, by 
evisani—Head of a man with a cap. on, by Titian!— 
am and Eve driven from Paradise , by Albano!— 
ws seated, by Benvenuto Garofolo—Samson combat- 
Tom. 2. 42 
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iP the Philistines, by Giulio Romano—Herodias wit 


by Lodovico Caracci—the Madonna and our Saviour 
by Annibale Caracci—the Woman detected in adulter 
by Tintoretto—the same subject, by Bartolommeo Bi 
seaino!_-a recumbent Venus, by Titian, and anothe 
by Guido—Peace by Dosso Dossi—Justice , by ditto 
the Saviour in the stable, with Angels adoring him, b 
Albano!—the Saviour crowned with thorns and support 
ed by an Angel, by Annibale Caracci!—a Bacchanaliat 
feast by Garofolo—a young Bacchus by Guido—th 
Assumption, by A. Caracci—S. George and the Drago 
by Raphael—an Ecce Homo, by Guido—Lot and hi 
Daughters, by Guercino—the Angel and Tobias, b 
Titian—Titian’s Mistress, by himself—the Head of o 
Saviour, by A. Caracci—a Candle-Light piece, b 
Rubens!—a Holy Family, called the Madonna with t 
basin, by Giulio Romano—Loves dancing, and Venu 
above, in the clouds, by Albano—two pictures of G 
latea, by ditto—the Fall of the Angels, by Tintoretto 
the good Samaritan, by Paolo Veronese—a Madon 
and Child, by Schidone—the portrait of Thomas Par 
when above an hundred years old, by Vandyck—a 
the Madonna and our Saviour in glory, by Rameng 
called Bagnacavallo. 

Cabinet of Drawings in Pastel—Portrait of Rapha 
Mengs, by himself—-of his Father, by the same—a 
of Cupid, by the same!—several other beautiful dra 
ings, and some small paintings in enamel. This Galle 


is warm. 

Treasury or Jewel-Office. The most striking thin 
here are—Second room—a ship of ivory, and a va 
of the same, with bassi-rilievié representing a batt 
Third room—a chimney-piece adorned with all t 
most valuable productions of Saxony, namely, chi 
diamonds, and other precious stones, pearls, ete. Four 
room—superb pieces of plate, etc. Fifth room—-(fitt 
up with peculiar elegance) fine camei—a basso-rilie 
on the shell of a Nautilus—another large basso-rilie 
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sepresenting a youth travelling into foreign countries 
ypon an unbridled horse; but, having Virtue for his 
guide, Vice flies before him. Sixth room—three pieces 
of enamel, by Mengs—antique enamel—pearls repr esent- 
ng men and women about one finger high, among 
vhich a Potter is much admired. Seventh room—a 
ryyramid of precious stones, antique camei, etc ., in the 
entre of which is the head of Augustus 11.; and at 
he foot of the column are small enamelled ' figures, in 
fhe respective dresses of the several European nations. 
‘his pyramid is said to have cost —~00,000 crowns 
Vight room—an onyx, esteemed the largest in the 
nown world—the Great Mogul seated on his throne, 
nd celebrating his birth-day; a superb toy—an Egyptian 
zmple, likewise a superb toy—the jewels of the crown; 
yeing a dazzling collection of fine  brilliants—a_ large 
nd beautiful green diamond, said to be unique, with 
everal large red and yellow diamonds. Zhe rooms 
re paved with marble, and very cold. 
Cabinet of antique Sculpture. The most striking 
aings here are—a young Bacchus eating grapes— 
leleager—one of the sons of Niobe, dead—an Etruscan 
vatue of Minerva, the drapery of which is curious—a 
asso-rilievo of Artimesia, in jasper, attributed to 
ysippus—statues of two female Fauns—/®sculapius and 
‘enus, the head of the first particularly fine—statues 
* Vestals, found in Herculaneum by the Prince d’Elbeuf 
id by far the finest things in this collection; the 
tapery being wonderfully executed!!! a fragment of 
Gladiator, or Wrestler, going to anoint himself, 
tributed to Phidias !-an : Etruscan altar—a Grecian 
tar, with niches in it—a Sarcophagus , with a dog. 
*re are other valuable pieces of sculpture; but, as 
ost of them have been sadly mutilated and ill+restor- 
» artists only can appreciate their merits. This Cabinet 
cold, 
Under the apartments which contain the above-nam- 
, antiques is a collection of Dresden china, from its 
mmencement, by J. F. Bottcher, in 1901, to the 
esent period. The inventor of this china was an 
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apothecary’s man at Berlin; and finding himself suspect- 
ed of being able to inake gold, he deemed it prudent 
to retire to Dresden; where, being ordered to prepare 
a powder for the transmutation of metals, he happened, 
in the course of his studies on this occasion, to dis- 
cover the art of making Dresden china. Zhe rooms 
which contain this china are damp and cold. 

There are two theatres at Dresden. 

The distance from Vienna to this city is about four 
hundred and fifty English miles; and the expense of ferries 
and barriers for one carriage about three Tuscan 
sequins. The distance from Dresden to Hamburgh is 
about the same; and, in consequence of hearing that 
the road was éxecrably bad, and that the inns were 
very indifferent, we determined to dismiss our mules } 
and go by water, in an excellent boat , with three] 
cabins, four beds, a place behind for men-servants, 
and another before for baggage. Our beds, fuel, kitchen- | 
utensils, knives, forks, spoons, glasses, cups, saucers, | 
plates, and dishes, were found by the master of thef 
boat, who paid all the port-duties to the princes whose | 
territories lay in our route, and maintained himself and f 
four watermen, we giving him two hundred and fifty-f 
five dollars of Saxony , (being florins three hundred | 
eighty-two and a half, an extravagant price, as boats} 
a very little smaller go for one hundred and twenty five | 
dollars. Indeed, I would advise large families to hire af 
eouple of these smaller boats, by which means, theyf 
‘would be better accommodated, -and pay somewhat less | 
than we did (x ‘). 

The Elbe is a remarkably safe river as far as | 
Hamburgh, though in some places so shallow that large | 
boats are apt to touch ground; but this does no harmy 
as the bottom is a soft sand. We were seven days and} 
a half on our passage, the wind being contrary; but 
with a favourable breeze, or indeed none at all, this 


voyage is usually accomplished in less than a week; 
a 


(1) It is necessary to have two mattresses for each bed, 
and curtain to all the cabin-windows, it ag | 
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ven though you cast anchor for a few hours every 
aight, in order to avoid the noise which the boatmen 
make while going on. We continually passed villages 
there bread, meat, fish, vegetables, eggs, milk, butter, 
‘nd good wine, were to be purchased ; and beer we 
ook from Dresden. 

The banks of the Elbe are finely wooded. The most 
emarkable towns we passed near were, Meissen, 
vhere the Dresden china is made, and where there is 

covered bridge over the Elbe; Zorgau, where there 
+ another coyered bridge over the Elbe, (the country 
om Dresden hither abounds with vineyards) (1); Wit- 
emberg, a handsome town, which contains an Uni- 
‘ersity, and is famous for having been the abode of 
suther, whose Tomb is in the Church belonging to 
ae Castle (2): here, likewise, is a bridge thrown over 
ae Elbe; and here provisions of all kinds, beer, and 
ine, may be purchased better and cheaper than in 
ny other place between Dresden and Hamburgh; 
voswick, rather a large town, not far from which are 
1e celebrated Gardens of Verlitzen; and by landing 
t a place where the boatmen pay a tax, and walking 
nother place where they likewise pay a tax, Travellers 
‘ay see these gardens without delaying their voyage; 
lagdeburgh, a large and strongly-fortified city, belong- 
1g to Prussia, where, however, strangers cannot land 
vithout having their passports examined. We were 
‘tained here some hours, that our boatmen might pay 
se port-duties, which are heavy. After quitting this 
ty, we passed several villages belonging tn Hannover, 
nong which was Zauenburg , rather a.large place, 
here, though the people look robust, there is a great 
Dpearance of poverty. 

The Elbe becomes immensely broad as it approaches 


(1) Of all the excellent wines in this neighbourhood, 
at of Torgau is deemed the best. 

} @) Luther was chosen first to teach philosophy, and 

}terward theology, in the University founded by Frederick 

ector of Saxony, at Wittemberg, 
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Hamburgh, which city, supposed to contain an hund- 
red and twenty thousand inhabitants, is built somewhat 
in the style of an old English country town. The streets 
are straight, and planted with trees close to the houses; 
the quay abounds with people of every nation; the port 
is crowded with ships; and the whole city exhibits an 
appearance of being the world’s exchange. Here are no 
duties to pay at the custom-house. The inns at Hamburgh 
are neither good nor cheap. Private lodgings may be 
obtained; though, like the inns, they are bad and dear. 

There are large numbers of storks on the banks of 
the Elbe, and in the city of Hamburgh; and, what is 
remarkable, these birds are held in such veneration by 
the common people, that they would probably murder 
any foreigner. who attempted shooting a stork. | 

The filzal piety of this fowl has long been celebrat- 
ed; and its sagacity in other instances seems equally 
extraordinary, judging from the following circumstance. 
A wild stork was brought by a farmer into his poultry- 
yard, to be the companion of a tame one he had long 
kept there; but the tame stork, disliking the idea of 
rival, fell upon the stranger, and beat him so unme 
eifully that he was compelled to take wing, and wit 
some difficulty got away. About four months afterward 
however, he returned to the poultry-yard, recovered o 
his wounds, and attended by three other storks; wh 
mo sooner alighted than they fell upon the tame stor 
and killed him! 

From Hamburgh to Cuxhaven we went by water i 
one of the boats.which usually convey passengers, eac 
of which is large enough to accomodate five or si 
persons; and contains beds, and a fire-place for cook 
ing provisions. The time of embarkation is regulate 
by the tide. We were about eighteen hours in going 
and paid te our watermen, three in number, sevent 
marks for the boat, and four for drink-money; findin 
provisions for ourselves, but not for the watermen (1) 


(rt) Public boats convey Passengers and luggage fro 
Hamburgh to Cuxhaven every Tuesday and Friday, weathe 
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On arriving at Cuxhaven we luckily met with a 
packet ready to sail for Harwich. 
Every Cabin, or Whole Passenger pays for going from 

Cuxhaven to Harwich in a Post-Office packet. 1.5 5 0 
mexery::Half-Passenpebs 4) dikestc APs oc) ka oe 
very four-wheeled carriage (the charge for shipping it 
not inclusive.). . wP RS Ee REE A GST POET 
Female Servants pay as Whole Passengers;—Children 
under six years, as Half Passengers;—and above that 
age as Whole Passengers (1). 

Harwich packets sail to Cuxhaven every Wednesday 
and Saturday, about two o’clock in tha afternoon, 
weather permitting; and return twice a week, if pos- 
sible, 


Cuxhaven, though a small town, contains clean Inns, 


vermitting. The price paid by a Cabin Passenger is fifteen 
marks;—by a Steerage Passenger eleven marks and four 
killings;—and by Servants four marks and twelve skillings 
ach, 

(1) As the rates of passengers by post-office packets are 
vecasionally altered, the best mode of gaining certain in- 
selligence on this subject is by an application at the Ge- 
seral Post-office in London, 
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APPENDIX 


CHAPTER. I. 


CLIMATES OF THE CONTINENT.—REQUISITES 
FOR TRAVELLERS, ete. 


imates of Nice, Massa, and Pisa—Invalids cautioned 
‘against exposing themselves to the influence of the sun 
—Newly-built houses, and houses not built on arches, 
anwholesome—Ground-floors healthy only in sammer—. 
est winter situation for Invalids—Kligible situation dur- 
ng other seasons of the year—Naples, Genoa, and Lis- 
yon liable to distructive vicissitudes of weather—Barce- 
ona, Valencia, and Alicant, recommended during winter 
-—Requisites for Invalids, and other Travellers, on leay- 
ng England—Means of preserving health during a long 
urney—Bargains with Ion-keepers, etc. 


family were advised to travel over-land to Italy; 
we therefore passed through France, Nice was 
‘ommended as the best winter-climate for pulmonary 
mplaints, and we consequently resided there several 
mnths: but experience convinced us that we might 
ve adopted a more eligible plan; as we saw at Nice 
instance of recovery from pulmonary consumption; 
ther did this appear extraordinary in a climate where 
ryid sun and an uncommonly sharp wind are per- 
ually combating with each other. Massa, in point of 
nate, is the counterpart of Nice; but Pisa, as I have 
zady mentioned, is one of the best winter-climates 
Europe, and ought, I am persuaded, in pulmonary 
nplaints, to be decidedly preferred to every other 
* of Italy, from the commencement of Ociober till 
end of April. The marshy ground and_ standing 
ter about Pisa formerly rendered the air unwhole- 
ae; but this evil is now removed; and the consequent 
rease of population has not only banished grass 
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from the streets, but dispensed cheerfulness and health 
throughout this elegant city. It seems requisite, however, 
to give Invalids, who purpose residing here, one caution, 
namely, never to sit, stand, nor walk in the sun, without 
being defended by a parasol; and always to prefer walk- 
ing on the shady side of a street (1). Newly-built houses 
are to be avoided here, and in every other part o 
Italy; as it is, generally speaking, four or five years 
ere new walls become dry. Houses, not built on arches, 
are likewise to be avoided; and ground floors, during 
winter, spring, and autumn, are unwholesome ; though 
healthy in summer, That side of the Pisa Quay, called 
Lu parte di mezzo-giorno, is, as I have already 
mentioned, the best winter situation for Invalids, becaus 
warmer and less damp than any other: for though the 
climate is uniformly soft (owing to mountains which 
operate asa screen from every wind, except sea-breezes), 
it is sometimes complained of for being moist, and 
wanting elasticity: but this very want frequently proves 
heneficial to weak lungs: and indeed I am fully convine= 
ed, from experience, that the lives of many consumptive 
persons might be saved, where they sent by sea to 
Leghorn (2), advised to winter at Pisa, cautioned 


(1) Persons, who are under the necessity of exposin 
themselves to the influence of the sun in warm climate 
ought to line the crowns of their hats with writing-paper 
several times doubled: and likewise to sponge themselve 
daily with vinegar: indeed, this wash is not only a pre 
servative against those fevers which result from hot weather 
or Malaria, but also a most salutary application in con 
sumptive cases. 

(2) Rates of Passengers by the Mediterranean Packets 
which sail from Falmouth. 

From Falmouth to Gibraltar, Cabin-Passenger , 38, 
Steerage-Passenger, 221, ; 

Do. Malta, Cabin-Passenger, 59l.—Steerage Passenger, 331 

Do. Messina, Cabin-Passenger, 611.—Steerage-Passenger 
34L. 

Passengers provide their own bedding; and female servan 
pay as Cabin Passengers, 

Packets sail from Falmouth, for the Mediterranean, ever 
third Tuesday throughout the year; weather permitting, 
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against travelling much by land; and, above all things, 
nterdicted from crossing the Apennine and Alps; which 
-ravellers often do, in order to spend the summer- 
months in Switzerland, one of the most unequal climates 
of Europe. From the beginning of May till midsummer 
‘ would counsel consumptive persons either to reside 
at the Baths of Pisa, or in the city of Florence; and, 
turing the great heats, to seek a villa, the more spacious 
the more wholesome, on those hills which lie just beneath 
‘iesole; where there is a constant and sometimes a very 
resh breeze from noon till sun-set: insomuch that I 
ave sat out of doors in the shade at mid-day (when 
he thermometer often rises to 85, and even to Qo), 
vithout feeling more warmth than is easily supported: 
nd as the wind always abates when the sun declines, 
nd the surrounding higher mountains of the Apennine 
ttract the noxious vapours, this situation is not liable 
» those dangerous vicissitudes from heat to cold which 
re particularly baneful to weak lungs. Florence, dur- 
ag the height of summer, though wholesome, is, as I 
ave already mentioned, oppressively hol; in autumn 
2mperate, but in winter foggy and cold, To persons 
tho require a bracing summer-climate, I would recom- 
1end the Baths of Lucca; where the thermometer seldom 
ises higher than from 76, to 78; or the town of Car- 
ara, which, from the loftiness of its position, from its 
jicinity to the sea, and likewise from the days (owing 
o the height of the mountains) being shorter there, 
han in many other parts of Italy, is very cool. Siena, 
Iso, from being built on an eminence, and_ therefore 
sequently visited by refreshing breezes, is deemed an 
igible summer-abode, but owing to that reflected 
seat from which no large city can be exempt, it is 
‘ften oppressively hot during the months of July and 
gust. Rome, from the end of October till the end of 
.pril, is considered, when the lungs are not ulcerated, 
s even a better climate, in consumptive cases, than 
}isa: and at all seasons that part of Rome not affected 
xy Mal aria, is particularly congenial to old persons; 
sOmuch that there are not, perhaps, half so many 
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instances of longevity, without infirmities, in any othe 
Populous city of Europe (t). Naples from the quantity 
of sulphur with which its atmosphere is impregnated 
cannot be a good situation in all stages of a decline; al 
Naples, likewise, the wind is frequently strong and 
piercing; and the continual vicissitudes from heat tc 
cold, which are common here during winter and spring 
render the climate, at those seasons, a bad one. I have 
already recommended the Plain of Sorrento as the most 
healthful summer-abode in sonthern Italy; and during 4 
long residence there, I seldom saw the thermometer risé 
to 73; never felt the heat of summer oppressive, unless 
I exposed myself to the mid-day sun, which is always 
dangerons in warm climates; neither was I ever torment 
ed by musquitoes, which, during the months of July, 
August, and September, are, a serious evil in many 
parts of the Continent: the Baths of Lucca, however 
the city of Siena, and all lofty situations, are, generally 
speaking, exempt from this pest. I can likewise safely 
recommend the climate of the town of Sorrento and 
that part of its Piano called S. Agnello as peculiarl 
salubrious and delightful in winter; though during, the 
vernal and autumnal equinox, this district, like othem 
countries near the sea, is visited by storms; but they 
are not sufficiently violent to injure the orange-trees4 
which, loaded with golden fruit during the months ai 
November, December, and January, conspire with thd 
ever-green olives, ilexes, and pines, to give this favour 
ed spot the resemblance of perpetual spring. | 

The climate of Genoa cannot (as I have already 
mentioned) be recommended; that of northern Italy id 
cold during winter, and at other seasons liable td 
sudden and unwholesome changes. Lishon, also, i 
subject to these destructive vicissitudes of weather 
insomuch that but few consumptive Invalids have re 


! 


(1) The inhabitants offome, however, usnalty go into tl 
country during the month of October; or take very stro 
exercise, to preserve themselves from the bijlious fey 
prevalent in the city during that period, 


| 
| 
ng 
t 
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tovered’ the blessing of health from visiting the banks of 
the Tagus. Spain, as a place of residence, is on some ac- 
sounts objectionable; because the water,and provisions (fruit 
and other vegelables excepted) are not, generally speak- 
‘ng, good in that country; but with respect to climate, 
Barcelona, Valencia, and Alicante, are, during winter, 
weferable even to Pisa (1). 


REQUISITES FOR INVALIDS, AND OTHER TRAVELLERS, 
ON LEAVING ENGLAND. 


“Travellers, who intend going from London to Paris, 
hould apply for passports to the French Minister in 
1e first-named capital. These passports are obtained 
‘ithout any expense, except a trifling gratuity to the 
‘inister’s porter; and they are absolutely needful; because 
ritish subjects cannot, at the present moment, enter 
rance without them; neither can Post-Masters at Paris, 
or within forty-five miles of that city, supply a foreigner 
ith horses, unless he exhibit a passport; and_ lately, 
deed, passports have been called for, and strictly 
amined, in every large town throughout the Continent. 
‘rsons who intend travelling from France, through 
mitzerland, to northern Italy, should take care to have 
’se important vouchers signed by the Austrian Am- 
ssador at Paris: this, however, has been already 
‘ntioned (2). 

Circular Exchange-Notes, from Herries and Co., St. 
es’s-Street, or Hammersey and Co., Pall-Mall, are 
vucularly advantageous to travellers; because payable 
sight in all the principal cities of Europe; and like- 
€ exempt from the deduction of one per cent, to 
ich common letters of credit are subject. Letters of 


) Persons who wish to preserve health , either in Por- 
ul, Spain, or Southern Italy , during winter, should 
avour to keep themselves warm by means of additional 
ling, rather than fires. 3 

) See the former part ofthis ‘Work, Chapter I, page 44, 
the contains a Note of conseqnence with respect to 
‘ports, 


Tom. 2, 43 
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recommendation to all the British Ministers on the 
Continent are also highly advantageous. Letters to 
respectable Foreigners are useful; and frequently guard 
Travellers from imposition. The English complain o 
being pillaged in foreign countries: but if they woul 
procure recommendations to men of respectability, instead 
of trusting to Inn-keepers, and Valets-de-place, the 
might find themselves much less imposed upon. The 
lower class of Italians usually form a league to pillage 
Travellers. Thus, if a Vulet-de-place hire your lodg 
ing, he receives (from the landlord) a certain stipend 
during your stay; and this sum never fails to be addec 
on to your rent: if he hire your carriage, he receive 
a considerable fee from the job-man; while you pa 
dearer in consequence: nay, every artist or mechani 
you employ, and every article you purchase, is, generally 
speaking, taxed, either by your Valet-de-place, o 
your Courier. Persons who go to Italy by sea, canne 
however, require this latter class of servant: and, indeed] 
I would counsel those who travel by land, to dispensf 
with so costly a domestic: whose place may always | 
supplied by a good post-book, and an active man 
“servant, who understands the management of carriageg 

The following articles are usefnl to Travellers in ge 
neral ; and some of them particularly needful to In 
valids. 

Leather sheets, made of sheep-skin, or doe-skin- 
pillows—blankets—calico sheets—pillow-cases — a mt 
squito-net, made of strong gauze, or very thin musl 
—a travelling chamber-lock—(these locks may alwa 
be met with in London; and are easily fixed upon a 
door in less than five minutes)—Bramah-locks for wr 
ing-desks and coach seats—-a tinder-box and matches 
a small lantern—towels, table-cloths and napkins, strorg 
but not fine—pistols—a pocket-knife to eat with—tabl 
knives—a carving-knife and fork—a silver tea- pot— 
a block-tin tea-kettle, tea-pot, tea, and sugar-canistq 
the three last so made as to fit into the kettle—pe 
knives-Walkden’s ink-powder—pens—razors, straps, aif 
hones—needles, thread, tape, worsted, and pins—gauzgp 
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worsted stockings—flannel—double-soled shoes and boots, 
ind elastic soles; which are particularly needful, in 
order to resist the chill of brick and marble floors— 
tlogs, called Paraboues ; which are to be purchased 
of the Patentee, Davis, Tottenham-Court. Road, No. 229 
—warm pelisses, great-coats and travelling-caps—-The 
zondon and Edinburgh Dispensatory ; or the Universal 
Dispensatory, by Reece—a thermometer—a_ medicine- 
hest, with scales, weights, an ounce, and half-ounce, 
measure for liquids—a glass pestle and mortar—Shuttle- 
yorth’s drop-measure, an article of great importance ; 
s the practice of administering active fluids by drops 
i dangerously inaccurate—tooth and hair-brushes— 
ortable soup—Iceland moss—James’s powder—bark— 
alvolatile—aether—sulphuric acid pure opium—liguid 
1udanum—paregoric elixir—ipecacuanha—emetic tartar 
=prepared calomel—diluted vitriolic acid—essential oi] 
f lavender—spirit of lavender—sweet spirit of nitre— 
ntimonial wine—super-carbonated kali—court-plaster 
nd lint (1). A strong English carriage, hung rather 
ow, with well-seasoned corded jack springs, iron axletrees, 
ad sous-soupentes of rope covered with leather (2)—~ 
}rong wheels—anti-attrition grease (5)—strong - poles 
ieces—a drag-chain, with a very strong iron shoe; 
}od another drag made of leather, with an iron hook (4) 
}-a box containing extra linch pins, tools, nails, bolts ete.; 
‘T repairing, mounting, and dismounting a carriage—. 
is box should be made in the Shape of a trunk, 


(1) Families, who design to spend any length of time 
1 the Continent, should likewise provide themselves with 
+ ironing-cloth, 

(2) Sous-soupentes are not necessary unless a carriage he 
avy laden, and its Spring weak. : ; 
(3) This useful article may now be purchased at Paris, 
erence, and Naples; though not so cheap as in England, 
4) On descending Steep hills, especially when the road 
rough, a-shoe may be forced off from the tire of a wheel; 
1 inthis case the hook, which careful drivers always put 


at the same time with the Shoe, keeps the wheel drag- 
l, and prevents danger, 
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padlocked, and slung to the hind-axletree—one well, 
if the carriage be crane-necked; two, if it be not—a 
sword-case—a very light imperial—two moderate-sized 
trunks, the larger to go before—a patent chain and 
padlock for every outside package—lamps, and a stock 
of candles fitted to them—a barouche seat, and a very 
light leather hat-box, or a wicker basket with an oil- 
skin cover suspended under it. The bottom of the car- 
riage should be pitched on the outside ; the blinds 
should be made to bolt securely within-side; and the 
doors to lock. A second-hand carriage, in good condition, 
is preferable to a new one; and crane-necks are safer 
than single perches; though not necessary (1). Wheels 
made for travelling on the Continent should neither have 
patent-tire, nor patent boxes : mail-coach, or common 
brass boxes, answer best. In those parts of Germany 
where the roads are bad, it is advisable to cord th 
wheels of travelling carriages; and the mode of doin 
this effectually is, to attach the cords to iron cramps 
fixed on the tire; afterward fastening them round eack 
nave. Every trunk ought to have a cradle; that is, som 
flat smooth pieces of oak, in length the same as _ the 
Inside of the trunk, about two inches aud a half wide 
nearly half an inch thick, and crossed-barred by, an 
quilted into, the kind of material used for saddle girths 
a distance of three inches being left between each piec 
of wood. This cradle should be strapped very tigh 
upon the top of the trunk (after it has been packed 
by means of straps and buckles fastened to its bottom 
and thus the contents can never be moved, by jolts 
from the situation in which they were originally placed} 
Every trunk should -have an outside-cover of stron 
sail-cloth painted. i 

Persons who travel with their own sheets, pillows 


ry 


} . : : “ a 
(1) Carriages without perches, inyented by Elliot an 
Holbrook, Westminster-Road, are convenient on the Con 


tinent. } 
Savage, in Queen-Street, Long-Acre, fits up trayellin 
carriages remarkably well, in 
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nd blankets, should double them up of a convenient 
ize, and then place them in their carriage, by way of 
ushions, making a leather-sheet the envelope. 

- The drops of essential oil of lavender, distributed 
bout a bed, will drive away either bugs or fleas: and 
ve drops of sulphuric-acid, put into a large decanter 
f bad water, will make the noxious particles deposit 
emselves at the bottom, and render the water whole- 
mme: twenty drops of diluted vitriolic acid will pro- 
uce the same effect (1). 

Persons who wish to preserve health, during a long 
vurney, should avoid sitting many hours together in a 
wriage; by alighting and walking on, while their 
orses are changed, provided they travel post: and by 
alking up all the ascents, provided they travel en 
uturter; and persons who get wetted through, should 
ke off their clothes as soon as possible; rub themselves 
ith Kau de Cologne, and then put on dry warm 
len, scented with Hungary water, 

I will now close this subject by observing, that Travel- 
’s should never fail, before they enter an Inn upon 
2 Continent, to make a. strict bargain with the 
‘ndlord, relative to their expenses; and bargains of 
ery description should be made in the currency of the 
untry (2). 


1) After the vitriolic acid has been put into water, it 
uld stand two hours; and then three parts of the. water 
uld be poured into another decanter, and the rest 
own away. 
2) Persons, who are going from London to the Continent 
- wish, previous to their departure , to exchange Bank 
es for Napoleons, may be provided with the latter, ata 
hours’ notice, by Fisher and Co. No. 3, Cock-spuar- 
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CHAPTER II. 


Steam-Packet from London to Calais—Ditto from Dover t 
Calais—Ditto from Dover to Boulogne—Expense of goin 
from Dover to Calais in a Post-Office Packet—VDitto fror 
Dover to Ostend-Expense of going from Brighthelmstor 
to Dieppe, and from Southampton to Hayre—Vessel frot 
Plymouth to Bordeaax—Diligence from London to Par 
—Dejean and Emery good Voiturins—Dover, best inn. 
Calais, best inns—Expense of hiring carriages—Tax upo 
English carriages—Sealed letters—Money of France 
Expense atteadant upon travelling on the Continent 
Excursion from Plymouth to Guernsey, S, Malo, Nante 
Tours, and Orleans—Price of Post-horses, etc.—Wate 
Diligence—Public ecarriages--Canal of Languedoc—Mef 
ssgerie a Cheval--Distance from Calais to Paris throug} 
Amiens—Ditto through Beaavais—Distance from Oster 
to Paris—from Dieppe to Ditto—from Havre to Ditto4 
Route from Calais through Amiens to Paris—Ditto frog 
Calais through Beauyais to Paris—Ditto from Osted 
through Lille to Paris—Ditto from Dieppe through Roug 
to Paris—Ditto from Hayre through Rouen to Paris 
Hotels in the last named city—Firewood—Quarter’s f 
the townin which apartments and Hotels are most expensiy 
Quarters in which they are most reasonable—Unfurnish¢ 
apartments—Eatables and wine—Restaurateurs—Cafésq 
Very, a celebrated Restaurateuar—Wages of a Valet-d 
place—Price of job-coaches, and hackney carriages—Dit} 
of public earriages which go to Versailles, ete.—Ditto [ 
public boats, provisions, break fast and dinner at a Ra 
tauratcur’s—Best shops—Music and Dancing Master 
English Gibrary and Newspapers—Notary public wh 
transacts business for the British Nation—English Surg 
—Apothecaries and Chemists—Upholsterers—Prices at t} 


—Voituriers, where to be found—Their usual _ pricesf 
General Post—Petite Poste—Route from Paris throug” 
Dijon to Geneva—Paris through Lyons to Chambery—Paj 
through Nevers and Moulins to Lyons—Lyons throu 
Avignon and Aix to Nice—Lyons to Avignon by wat 
—Avignon to Nismes aad Montpellier—Aix to Marse 
and Toulon—Paris to Bordeaux and Bayonne—Paris | 
_Brest—Paris to Dunkerque—Lille through Ypres to Oste 
—Lihe to Bruxelles—Paris through Bruxelles to Osta 
.-—Paris through Rheims to Liege—Paris through Chald 
cur-Marne to Strasburg—Paris through Troyes to Strasby 


. 
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—Paris through Langres to Besancon—Paris to Grenoble 
—Paris through Toulouse to Perpignan—Paris through 
Chartres to La Rochelle—Paris through Caen to Cherbourg 
Paris through Rennes to L’ Orient—Paris to Nantes— 
Nantes through Rennes to S. Malo, 


_A srgAm-pacxet has been recently established to 
tun, in twelve hours, from her Moorings off the Tower 
of London to Calais direct, every Wednesday and 
Saturday morning; and she returns from Calais on 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Fares: chief-cabin, 32s.—fore-cabin, and fore-deck, 
_22s.—Children under ten years of age, half-price—four- 
wheeled carriages, 4/., and two wheeled | carriages; ad. 
each,—Refreshments to be had on board—dinner, 2s. 6d. 
Every passenger is allowed one hundred weight of bag- 
gage; which must be sent to Galley-Quay, Lower 
Thames-Street. Passengers’ names, with the keys of their 
trunks, must be addressed to Mr. Norman, No. I, Water- 
‘Lane, Tower-Street, London, and sent (as must the 
baggage) not later than one o’ clock the day previous 
to starting. 

Steam Packets are likewise established to run from 
‘Dover to Calais, in about three hours and a half ; and 
‘vice versa: and from Dover to Boulogne, and vice 
versa. 

These Packets are less liable than other vessels to 
produce sea sickness ; carriages, without being dismount- 
“ed, are safely conveyed in them; and the time in which 
they reach their destined) port can, during moderate 
weather, be ascertained to a nieety': but. nautical men” 
appear to question the prudence of venturing in a 
steam Packet, unless the weather be moderate. The 
‘Charges in the Steam Vessels, which run from Dover to. 
Calais, and Boulogne, and vice yersd. are the same as: 
‘in’ Post-Office Packets. J 
_ The expense of going from. Dover to Calais in a 
Post-Office Packet is as follows: : 
aVioves .s: Blas 


et oe —s l. $ da. 
o% Ladies, Gentlemen, and female Ser- 
MRM WRE i ig bie os 2) 3 Oe tae 
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; I. s. d, 

Men ' Servant,‘ éach sf? eet eet 

Four wheeled carriages, each. . .3 30 

SEOVSEN, ESCH yb a wh ee he ee a ee 
Dismounting and shipping a four- 

wheeled carriage. . . . - 0 10 & 


Shipping trunks ete. about , 
Wharfage . SBA  Seul, ofbetl 
Town and Harbour dues , 
Commissioner ... «2... 


. 

e 
° 
° 


The duty on every horse is seventeen shillings; 
which, with other charges, amounts to about three 
pounds per horse. 

The expense of going from Dover to Ostend in a 
Post-Office Packet is as follows. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, each . . 1.1 1 
DOT POURS CALI oc a thie toe foot. et ets ce OREO 


Persons who land at Ostend, instead of Calais, save} 
two posts and a half on their way to Paris; beside | 
an extra-charge ef half a post, which is paid on} 
Jeaving Calais. 

Families who sail in a Post-Office Packet are expect-| 
ed to give a trifling gratuity to the Mariners. ! 

Post-Office Packets sail from Dover for Calais four}. 
times a week, and for Ostend once a week. The passage 
from Dover to Boulogne is somewhat longer than from| 
Dover to Calais; but persons who land at Boulogne} 
save four posts and a quarter on their way to Paris: 
it must, however, be acknowledged, that the passage} 
from Dover to Boulogne is, generally speaking, less) 
favourable than from Dover to Calais; though, on) 
returning to England, the Boulogne packets usually) 
have a much shorter and better passage than those 
which sail from Calais. . of 

The distance between Dover and Calais is twenty: | 
six miles and a half; and between Dover and Ostend} 
rather more. ; 
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Passengers find their own provisions (). made 
__ The expense of going from Bright-helmstone to Dieppe 
‘in a public Packet is as follows: 

: l. s. d. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, each... . . 1 11 6 


besides three shillings to the Boatman who takes Pas- 
ssengers on board; and the same to'the Boatman who 
takes them on shore at Dieppe. 


Exs. d, 
Four-wheeled carriages, each, . . 1.440 


Passengers find their own provisions: and the common 
yassage, with a fair wind, is from eight to ten hours. 

The expense of going from Southampton to Havre 
‘mn the public Packet is as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, each . . . 2 
SCMANCS, CAC 6 es. gh, batt te eae 
Children each, if under twelve years. 1 
Four-wheeled carriage. , . . . .5 


vhich, with other charges, amounts to between six and 
seven guineas. 


Two-wheeled carriage, 1. 2: . 16330 

Borses, each soot i ee AAG 
Cabin, if a Family take it entirely ta themselves, 211. 
Provisions during the voyage, half a guinea per head. 


- The Southampton-Packets usually sail twice a week. 
A new and fast sailing Cutter of fifty-six tons register, 
‘alled “ The Sarah, “ goes from Plymouth to Bordeaux 


(1) Persons who do not cross the Channel in a Steam -Packet, 
aould endeavour to reach Calais soon enongh to save the 
de, by doing which, they are enabled to land from their 
2ssel on the Quay, instead of being taken on shore ina 
rench Harbour-boat, and obliged to pay four livres and 
half per head for goings 

Persons who land in a Harbour-boat at Dover, (which 
only needful when the tide does not serve to bring 
2ek-vessels close to the Dover Quay) are charged four 
lillings per head, 
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every fortnight: and particulars respecting passage- 
money, etc., may be obtained, by an application to 
Hawker and Sons, Briton-Side, Plymouth. 

A Diligence goes periodically from London to Paris; 
and places may be taken, and parcels booked, at the| 
White Bear, Piccadilly, in the former city ; and at the} 
Messageries Royales de la Rue Notre Dame des} 
FPictotres, in the latter, The whole expense usually 
incurred by each inside-Passenger, from London to} 
Paris, is about five pounds; and outside-Passengers, 
of course, pay less: they sit with the Conducteur (1),) 
on a comfortable seat, which holds three persons, in| 
front of the Diligence. Every Passenger is alloweé 
to take, cost-free, as much luggage as weighs fourteen 
pounds (2). , 

Dejean, of Geneva, conveys Passengers from London,| 
through Paris, to Switzerland and Italy, allowing them) 
te remain two days in the last named city; or longer, 
provided they agree to pay an extra-price for so doing4) 
Further particulars may be obtained by an application) 
at No. 35. Hay-Market, London. | 

Emery, an excellent Voiturin, likewise conveys Pas-j 
sengers from London, through Paris, to Switzerland 
and Italy. Further particulars may be obtained by an 
application to Recordon, Watch-maker, Cockspur-street, 
Charing-Cross, No. 33, or to Emery himself, at the Whitd 
Bear, Piccadilly. 

The best Inn at Dover is Steriker’s London Hotel) 


(1) The Conducteur has the charge of passéngers an¢ 
luggage, - 
(2) Cvaches corresponding with the Messageries Royales 
Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, at Paris, go every morn} 
ing and evening from The Golden-Cross , Charing-Cross 
and also from The Cross-Keys, Wood-street, Cheapside. Iy 
these Offices places may be secured to Dover, Calais, Pari} 
and all the great towns of France; and likewise to Brussels 
Geneva, and Milan. ‘| 
| 


The Dtrecteur des Messageries,in London, engages t 
convey luggage of every description to any part of th 
Continent, either by the Diligence, or the Roulage 
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The most comfortable Inn at Calais is The royal 
Hotel. L’ Hétel Dessin, and L’ Hétel de Bourbon 
are likewise good inns. They all furnish travelling car- 
riages, which may be either purchased or hired: and 
a carriage hired at Calais to go to Paris, remains there, 
at the disposal of the Hirer, during fifteen days ; so 
that he may, within that period, return it to Calais 
without additional expense. A French Cabriolet may 
usually be hired for about four Napoleons; and a 
coach for five or six. 

Every English carriage, on entering France, is valued 
at the Custom-House ; and one-third of the. value 
‘deposited there, by the Owner ; who, on quitting France, 
by the same route, receives back about two thirds of 
‘the deposit: unless he stay beyond three years, in which 
case the whole sum is forfeited. Should he quit France 
‘by a route different to that whereby he entered, he 
‘must have his Custom-house-papers counter-signed at 
the Jast Frontier-Bureau ; and then, either send them 
to the Custom-house where his deposit was made, 
‘tequesting to have the sum due to him remitted to his 
3anker ; or, should he design passing again through 
*rance within the specified three years, he may, by 
‘retaining his papers, and producing them at the Custom- 
iouse belonging to the Port where he embarks his 
carriage, recover the two thirds of his deposit. Beside 
this deposit, a duty of twenty francs is paid upon every 
inglish carriage when landed in France; and between 
hirty and forty francs more are usually charged for 
learance, etc. 

English Families on arriving at Calais, or Boulogne, 
fenerally commission their landlord to clear their —lug- 
‘sage; and the great Inns at Calais, and Boulogne, are 
) tovided with Commissaries who manage this business; 

or doing which they expect per carriage and family, 
en francs. 

Travellers charged with sealed letters should not 
xpose them to the view of Custom-honse-Officers ; 
nd luggage should be plumbed at every Frontier 
‘ustom-house. 
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MONEY OF FRANCE. 


Gold coins most in use are, the Napoleon, or new 
Lonis, worth twenty francs ; the double Napoleon, wort 
forty francs ; and the old Louis, worth about twenty 
three francs and a half. 

Silver coins most in use are, the piece of five francs] 
the piece of three francs ; the piece of two francs; tha 
piece of one franc and a half; and the piece of fifty; 
centimes, being half a franc. Copper coins most in us¢ 
are, the piece of two sous, being ten centimes 5 ang 
the piece of one sou, being five centimes. Twenty so 
make one franc, or livre, for they are synonymous, 

Accounts are kept in francs and centimes, both by 
Bankers and other persons: but, as the different Bank-+ 
ing-houses at Paris vary in the prices they give fox 
paper drawn on them, it is advisable for Travellers tq 
make inquiries, respecting this subject, before they leave 
England. 

Napoleons are the most profitable coin a Travelle 
can take to France; and it is, generally speaking, easy 
to exchange English money for Napoleons, at Dove 
Brighthelmstone, and Southampton. 

The expense attendant upon travelling on the Con-+ 
tinent greatly depends upon the disposition of the 
Travellers, and the manner in which they travel, Person 
who go post in an English carriage, preceded by & 
Courier, usually disburse a large sum of money, withou 
living at all more luxuriously than persons who trave} 
in a Diligence. At small provincial Inns, I have ofter| 
seen better dinners carried to the Zable d’ Héteé, thay 
my Family procured by the order of our Cveurier. W 
were, indeed, sometimes compelled to wait for the refus 
of the Tuble d’ Héte ; probably because the larder ¢ 
a provincial Inn may not always be sufficiently well 
stored to provide for Travellers who go post, and ar} 
therefore accidental Visitors; though Diligence-Passenger$ 
being constant Customers, are certain to find a goo 
meal prepared for them. After this preface, the Reade} 


will not be surprised when I subjoin, that persons whq 
\ 
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‘tavel post in France, with an Avant-Courier, seldom 
»ay less, per head, than three francs for breakfast, and 
’n for supper and beds: but persons who travel without 
arade, (though in their own carriage, ) seldom pay 
ore, per head, than two francs for breakfast, three 
or dinner, and from five to six and a half for supper 
jad beds (1). 

Fees to Servants at public-houses are very moderate ; 
Porter never expecting more than twelve sous, and a 
‘iamber-maid, or Waiter, never more than double that 
-m, from each Traveller. Twenty-four sous are likewise 
ute sufficient to satisfy the Servant who greases the 
heels of a travelling-carriage. French Inns, some years’ 
ice, were not celebrated for cleanliness, beds and 
Jle-linen excepted ; but now they are, on all points, 
‘ich improved. 

“An English Gentleman, who lately made an excursion 
in Plymouth to Guernsey, and thence to S. Malo, 
nnes, Nantes, Tours, and Orleans, gives the following 
count of expenses, etc, 

‘Passage from Guernsey to S. Malo for an Adult, ten 

Vllings English; and for a child under twelve years . 
} age, five shillings English (2), 

the road from S. Malo to Rennes is rough; from 

janes to Nantes better; and from Nantes to Tours, 
Wt Orleans excellent. 

ipthe banks of the Loire (anciently called the Ligeris), 

|) ween S. Malo and Orleans, are enchanting. Nature, 

reed, seems to have borrowed. the pencils of Salvator 

‘a and Claude Lorrain, to unite, in one vast and 

-varying landscape, the boldness and sublimity of 


v 


\) ) Persons who travel in their own carriage are usually 
jy ged at the Hotel-Dessin, at Calais, for breakfast, per 
fa!, 2 francs—dinner, 6 francs—coffee, 1 franc—bed and 
‘g-room, g francs—and for their servants, per head 
@ francs and a half for breakfast and dinner: bat 9 at 
ye © Hotels. some of the charges are more moderate. 

|) A Packet sails from Weimouth to Guernsey every 
m nesday and Saturday, weather permitting; and the Hotels 
oth places, are good. 


Tom, 2. 44 
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the one, with all the placid beauties of the other. Passage 
boats may be met with to descend the Loire from Or 
leans to Nantes, one of the most delightful aquati| 
excursions in France. The Masters of these boats lan 
their Passengers every evening, that they may eat an 
sleep on shore; and the fare, from Orleans to Nantes 
does not exceed fifteen francs. The latter is a handsom} 
town, pleasantly situated: and containing excellent Inns 
Good dinners, table-wine inclusive, are furnished bj 
the Inn-keepers here, at three francs a head; and | 
large Family may live very comfortably in this pa 
of France for five hundred pounds per annum. Tour 
is a handsome town, containing two excellent Inns. Th 
Boule d’ or, and The Faisan; and, likewise, an Englis 
Protestant-Chapel. Inn-keepers at Tours furnish, break 
fast, without tea, for one franc a head; dinner, table 
wine inclusive, for three francs; and a bed for abo 
thirty sous. 
The fruit in this neighbourhood is delicious, ar 
remarkably cheap. 


PRICE OF POST-HORSES, etc. 

The usual price for every horse is one franc ay 
fifty centimes (thirty sous) a post; and every Fren 
post is, generally speaking, from five to six Englij 
miles in length. | 

A driver cannot demand more than _ seventy-fi) 
centimes (fifteen sous) a post; but expects from thiy 
to thirty-five sous for a common post, and twice t 
sum for a post-royal. Postillions, indeed, both in Fra | 
and Italy, seem to think they have a right to the saf 
suin, per post, for themselves, that the post-masty 
charge per horse. 

Travellers, on arriving in France, ought to purch 
the * Etat général des Postes; “ a new edition 
which is printed yearly, and as alterations are frequen 
made in this post-book, it is expedient to inquire 
the last edition. | 
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The following regulations are usually found in the 
“ Etat général des Postes. “ 

_ Two-wheeled carriages, called cabriolets, must have 
two horses and one postillion. 

Coaches, called berlines, and post-chaises with poles, 
‘must always have four horses; though never more than 
six; with two postillions. 

Four-wheeled carriages &@ limtoniere (that is, with 
shafts instead of a pole), must have three horses and 
one postillion. 

Post-masters at Paris, and within fifteen leagues of 

that city, are forbidden to supply a Stranger with 
“post-horses, unless the Stranger exhibit a permission to 
‘travel post, from the Directeur General; which per- 
Mission is delivered, gratis, to every person who present 
‘i proper passport. 
_It is the custom now in France to put shafts.to every 
inglish post-chaise; lashing the pole under the perch; 
»ecause an English post-chaise, conveying four persons, 
$ permitted to travel with one postillion and three 
‘horses (four being paid for); provided it have shafts; 
which can always be obtained in post-towns for twenty 
‘rancs; and this mode of travelling generally costs about 
ourteen-pence, English, per mile, fees to postillicns 
‘nclusive 

An English post-chaise , conveying three persons 

mly, is permitted to travel with one postillion and 
hree horses, no fourth horse being paid for, provided 
le carriage have shafts. 
_ Distances, in this country, are computed by leagues; 
me French league being equal to about three thousand 
‘eometrical paces; and stones are frequently placed half 
league from each other, on great roads, to mark 
Histances (1) 


(1) As there are no regular toll-gates, either in France 
* Italy, Travellers seldom find themselves called upon to 
ntribate toward the expense of repairing the roads; except 
be on crossing some of the new bridges; (where a toll 
‘from one to three francs, per carriage , is paid;) and 
Kéwise on crossiog the Simplon, and the Mont Cenis. 
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TARIFF OF 1822. 


CABRIOLETS, 


No. of Persons, No. of Horses, Price per Horse. Sum Tot 
i 2 1-1/2 Francs. 3 Francs, 
2 2 1 1/2 3 
3 3 1 1/2 4 1/2 
4 3 2 6 
LIMONIERES, 
I, 2, or 3 3 “4 1/2 4 1/2 
3 2 6 


N. B. For every person, exceeding the number of four, 
there is an extra charge of one franc and fifty centimes, 


BERLINES, 
I, 2, or 3 ; 4 1 1/2 6 
4, or 5 6 1 1/2 9 
6 | 6 x 1/2 1o 1/2 


N. B. For every person, exceeding the number of si 
there is an extra charge of one france and fifty centimes. 


A berline is not to be drawn by more than si 
horses. 

One child, if under six years, pays nothing: and two} 
ehildren, if not above that age, are considered equi 
yalent to only one adult. | 

In cases where permission is granted to post-masterg 
to put on extra-horses, the third, or extra-horse, is) 
charged at one franc and fifty centimes per post. Thi 
permission is sometimes granted for the whole year, 
and sometimes for the six winter-months only commenc4 
ing on the first of November. 

It is customary in ascending the mountain of Tar4 
tare, near Lyons, and the mountain of Echelles, to emplo | 
oxen; and to pay for them, per pair, thirty sous 
post, | 
It is likewise customary and advisable, at every post) 
to pay the post-master for his horses before they hei 
out. | 

The posts in France are well served; and the road¢ 
generally speaking, good: it has, however, of late years} 
been much the practice to travel in Diligences; which 
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go, both by land and water, from Paris to all the 
departments of the empire. The water-Diligence, called 
a Coche-d’eau, should always be preferred to the 
land-Diligence in those provinces where the roads are 
‘rough, and where the Traveller can descend a river; 
to ascend being tedious. 


USUAL PRICE OF PUBLIC CARRIAGES THROUGHOUT 


FRANCE. 
One inside place, per league; in a Diligence Sous 16 
One place in the cabriolet, or outside seat of a Dili- 


0 . ; ' ; , 10 
One-place in a Fourgon, or luggage-cart, oe tay pik 
One place in a Coche-d’eau, : : Ath 3 
_ Public carriages in France are more convenient and 
Jess crowded than in England; and the civility Foreign- 
“rs generally receive from Conductors of Diligences, 
Cassengers, and Inn-keepers, renders this mode of 
sonveyance pleasant: beside which , luggage of every. 
Tescription is conveyed remarkably safe by French 
Jiligeaces (1). | 

The Diligence which goes from Paris to Bruxelles 
ontains eight places; the distance is sixty-six leagues; 
amd every passenger pays three lonis-d’ors; being, for 
hat sum, provided with dinner, supper, half a bottle 
ftable-wine at each meal, and a good bed at night. 
“ometimes, indeed, there are several beds in the same 
hamber: but, for twenty sous extra, a room contain- 
}2g only one bed may usually be procured. The Pas- 
engers pay the fees to servants at inns, who do 
} ot, however, expect more than ten sous per night from 
“RY person travelling in a Diligence. 
The Bruxelles Diligence stops on the first night at 


(1) We experienced this; far, on our arrival at Lyons, 
é found it necessary to send our imperials by the Defi- 
ence to Nice; they contained .trinkets, lace, etc. , of con- 
)derable value; and, owing to inattention on the part of 
te Courier, were neither focked nor corded: but > nhe- 
j ertheless, arrived at Nice in perfect safety. 


* 44 
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Peronne, on the second at Mons, and on the third 
arrives at Bruels. 


CANAL OF LANGUEDOC. 


From Bordeaux to Toulose, against the stream, the 
Merchant-boat is ten days in going up the Garonne, | 
from Toulose to Bordeaux, with the stream, three days 
in going down. The price, per head, in the Merchant- 
boat, from Bordeaux, to Toulouse, is twelve livres. The } 
price per head in the Government packet-boat down } 
the Canal, from Toulouse to Beziers, is nine livres ten | 
sous; and the accomodations are good. Luggage, per 
quintal, costs four livres twelve sous; and the time} 
employed in going is three days. The voyage, on board} 
a Merchant-boat, from Toulouse to Cette, generally | 
occupies a week, Merchant-boats take carriages; but} 
the Government packet boat does not. Between Bordeaux | 
and Toulouse, during summer, the Garonne is occa-} 
sionally so shallow that boats cannot pass. The canal} 
shuts on the fifteenth of August, that it may be cleans-} 
ed; and opens again on the first of October. 

The Towns visited by Travellers who pursue this 
route, are Bordeaux, Toulouse, Villefranche, Carcassonne, | 
Beziers, and Adge; where vessels bound for Marseille} 
may be heard of daily, by an application at the Custom-} 
house. 

Travellers may go from Paris to Cette by the inland} 
navigation. 

The passage by sea, for one person, from Cette to 
Leghorn, costs three Napoleons; and from Marseille to 
Leghorn, five Napoleons. | 


MESSAGERIE A CHEVAL. 


| 

In the western and southern parts of France persons} 
who chose to travel on horseback consign their luggage 
to the Messager-en-chef, who conveys it from place} 
to place in a Fourgon or covered cart, setting ous 
himself very early every morning; but previously inform 
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ing his Passengers where they are to dine; and likewise 
where they are to sleep. He provides them with good 
‘horses; and does not regulate their hour of departure, 
further than to require that they shall reach the dining- 
place by twelve at noon. On arriving, they always find 
2 good dinner prepared for them, with half a bottle 
of table-wine allotted to each passenger. After dinner 
hey set out again; and, on reaching the inn where 
hey are to sleep, find a good supper ready to be sery- 
‘d; and, generally speaking , every passenger gets a 
rood bed. The Messager seldom takes his little troop 
“hove six leagues a day: and s0 economical is this 
node of travelling that, from Nantes to Paris, a journey 
of ninety leagues, the price is only sixty francs, every 
xpense, except fees to servants at inns, inclusive (1). 


The distance from Ca- throogh Lille. . 1923/4 
lis to Paris, through From Dieppe to Paris, 

-miens, is computed through Rouen. . 123 

» be English miles. 1861/2 From Havre-de-Grace 

fom Calais to Paris, to Paris, through 
through Beauvais, 192 Rouen. . . . , 1641/2 


rom Qstend to Paris, 


ROUTE FROM CALAIS, THROUGH AMIENS, TO PARIS, 


osts, well kept, say to your 
\/2 Hautbuisson--Road good. postillion, ** Allez sur la 
» An extra-half-post is paid terre, ** and he will ge- 
on quitting Calais. nerally take the road on 
arguise—Best inn » 1 be the side of the pavement, 
Cerf. Parker's Hotel d’ Angle- 
3/4 Boulogne—Road paved, terre,and L‘7fotel deLon- 
When the pavementis not dres are good inns, 


(1) If Travellers find themselves, aggrieved, either by 
Inn-keeper or a Post-master in France, they should 
Ye immediate recourse to the Maire or sous-Prefect of 
* district; these Magistrates being bound to redress 
‘evances. 
‘Every Post-master is obliged to keep, under the super- 
endence of the Maire of the district, a Register, in which 
avellers have a right to enter their complaints, 
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_A Packet is established to 
sail from Rye to Bonlo- 
gae every Monday, Price, 
for each cabin-passenger, 
one guinea, 

2” Samer—The Téte de Boeuf 
is a good inn. 

Cormont—Best inn, Le Re- 
nurd, 

t 1/4 Montreuitl—The water 
here is bad. L’Hotel de 
Londres, and l' Hotel de 
l’#urope, are tall ines, 

1/2 Nampont 

Berney 

1 Mouvoin--The country frm 
Calais hither is, gene- 
rally speaking, open, and 
thinly peopled, 

4-1/2 Abbeville—A handsome 
_ city, seated on the Som- 
me, and supposed to con- 
tain 20,000 inhabitants, 
Best inns, The Téte de 
Boeuf,l’ Hotel d’ Angleter- 
re, l’Europe, and /' Hotel 
de France. 

1/2 Ailly le Haut-Clocher 

2/4 Flixcourt 

Pecquigny 

s/2 Amiens—anciently Am- 
bianus, This is a large 
and handsome city, and 
a cheap place for per- 
manent residence. The 
Cathedral here (particu- 
larly its nave) is deem- 


heal 


ter 


tt pt oe ot 


ROUTE FROM CALAIS, THROUGH BEAUVAIS, TO PARIS. — 
“ee 


This road is less hilly than that through Amiens, } 
and in all respects equally good. 


(t) The Post-master has a right to put onan extra- horse 


from S, Jaste to Clermont, 
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of Gothic architecture in 
France; and the best inns 
are, The Postehonse, [ 
Ffotel du Rot de Prusse, 
l’'Hotel de VU Abreuvoir, 
and l’Hotel des Ambas- 
sadeurs . The “country 
from Abbeville hither} 
abounds with corn; and} 
many parts of the road} 


are bordered with frait 
trees. An extra-half-post 
is paid on _ quitting} 
Amiens. 

1 Hébércourt 

1 fleurs 


1 1/2 Bretueil—The Hotel de 
S. Nicolas here is a 
tolerably good inn. 

t 1/2 Wavigny 

1 Sr, Juste (1)—The road 
from Boulogne hither is} 
good; and hence to Paris 
paved and in excellent 
conditien, 

2 Clermont—Le point du Jour 

is a tolerable inn: 

1/4 Lingueville 

1/2 Chantilly 

1/4 Luzarches 

1/4 Ecouen—The Hotel as 

Lille is a very good ian, 
1/4 St, Denis 
Paris—An extra-post is 
paid, both on entering 
and on quitting this city.) 


4 34 1/2 posts. 


st tt 


~ 


| 
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3 3/4 Abbeville—See the 
preceding route, from 
Calais through Amiens, 
to Paris- 

1/4 Airaines—The Post- 
house isa good inn; and 
Le Lion d'or appears 
good, 

1/4 Camps 

1/2 Potx 

3/4 Granvilliers— I’ Horel 
d@' Angleterre is the only 
tolerable inn, 

1/4 Marseille-sur-Oise-Best 


ROUTE FROM OSTEND TO 


1/2 Tourout 

Rousselart 

Menin 

Lille—The inhabitants of 
this city amount to 
65,000 (1). The Citadel 
is one of the strongestin 
Europe. The principal 
Gate, the Theatre, and 
the Exchange, merit ob« 
servation. ZL’ Hotel de 
Grand, near the Dili- 
_ Bence Office, is a good 
inn; so likewise is ZL’ 
Hotel de Baurbon. An 
extra quarter of a post 
is paid on quitting Lille. 
/2 Pont-a-Mareg 


tains a fine Arsenal, a 
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!2 Doway—This towncon- - 
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inns, Le grand Cerf, and 
L’Epée royale. 

2 1/4 Beauyais—Best inns, 
ZL’ Ecu de France, Les 
trois Fleurs-de-lis, and 
Le Cygne 

1 3/4 Noailles 

11/2 Purseux 

1 1/4 Beaumont-sur-Oise — 
Best inns, Le Paon, and 
Le grand Cerf 

r 31/2 Moiselles 

1 1/2 S, Denis 

1 Paris 


32 1/2 post. 
PARIS, THROUGH LILLE. 


Cannon-Foundry, and an 
Artillery - School. The 
Church , the Hotel de 
Ville, the Grande Place, 
and the Ramparts, de- 
serve notice. L’ Hotel de 
Versailles is one of the 
best inus. An extra quart- 
er of a post is paid on 
quitting Douay, 

1 3)4 Bac-Aubeneheul 

1 1/2 Cambray — anciently 
Camarcum, The Citaded 
though old, is a fine one 
The Hotel de Ville and 
the Episcopal Palace 
merit attention; as does 
the piramidical Belfry 
of the large Church, 

1 1/2 Bonavy 


t) Lille contains a good School for young Ladies; kept 
persons of high respectability; who teach the French, 
lish, German, and Italian languages; together with 
} sic, dancing, and every kind of fancy work thirty-five 
is-d’ors per annum, board, washing, and all expense 
“usive. They likewise pay great attention to the health 
heir Pupils, and are celebrated for the cleanliness of 
Ff seminary. 
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1 1/2 Lins 1 Cuvilly 
2 Péronne — This town is 1 Gournay-sur-Aronde 

seated on the Somme. 1.1/4 Bois-de Lihus 

The bestinn here is Zhe 1 1/2 Pont S. Maxence 

Hotel S, Martin, 1 1/2 Senlis 
1 1)2 Marché-le-Pot 1 La Chapelle-en-Serval 
1 Fonches 1 1/2 Louvres 
1 Roye 1 1/2 Bourget 
1 1/2 Conchy-les-Pots 1 3/2 Paris 


ROUTE FROM DIEPPE TO PARIS, THROUGH ROUEN, 


Dieppe is a handsome town, supposed to contain 20,00 
inhabitants. The large Church of S: Jacques merits 
notice; as does the view from the Cliffs. The bes 
inns are, The Hotel de Paris, The Hotel de grande 
Maison, and The Hotel d’Angleterre. 


an 


of the last-named 

Taylor (1). 

2 Omonville-An extra quarter 
of a post is paid on 
quitting Dieppe. 

x1 1/2 Totes—The inn here is 
tolerably good, 

1 3/2 Cambres 

2 Rouen—This city, anciently 
called Rotomagus, is sup- 
posed to contain 73,000 
inhabitants, The Great 
Hall of the Palace—the 
old Castle — the large 
Church — the ci-devant 
Benedectine Church of 
S. Ouen, and its Belfry 
—and the Church belong- 
ing to Ll’ Hopital Made- 
laine, merit notice. The 
road between Paris and 
Rouen presents rich and 


inn is 


(1) Persons who go from Dieppe to Paris, and 
anxious to see ouen, may pursue a shorter route, namely 
through Bozs-Robert, Pommerevel, Forges. Gournay, Gisorsg 
cna Franconville, Pakets from Dieppe t] 
Brighton sail-every evening from the fifteenth fof Apri 


Chars, Pontoise, 


till the fiftéeuth of October, 


36 1/2 posts, 


The master 
Englishman, by name 


beautifalscenery.An extr 
half post is paid on quit 
ting Rouen. 

1 1/2 Lorge-Ferette 

1 Bourg-Baudouin 

1 3/4 Ecouis 

2 TVilliers 

2 Magny 

1 1/2 Bordeau- ale ae 


S. Murtint is celebrate 

for its architecture; end 

the Church of S. Mal 

lon contains a fameou 

Descent from the Cross 
1-1/2 Franconville wl 
1 1/2 St. Denis 
1 Paris. 


22 3/4 posts, ay) 


are no 
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ROUTE FROM HAVRE-DE-CRACE TO PARIS, THROUGH 
ROUEN AND S. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, 


Havre, situated at the mouth of the Seine, is a flourish- 
‘ing commercial city, which contains 19,600 inhabitants, 
“and possesses the advantage of a Port accessible during 
almost every wind: its Floodgates and Basins, made 
by Napoleon, merit notice. The largest inn at Havre is 
‘The Hotel de S. Francois; but The Hotel d' Angle- 
terre is the cheapest and most comfortable. The usual 
charge for supper and beds at the latter is four francs 
a-head; and for dinner, at the table-d’hote, from two 
‘0 three francs, 


+ La Botte—An extra half- 


1 1/2 Gaillon 
post is paid on quitting 1 3/4 Vernon 
Havre. 1 1/2 Bonnieres 
{ 1/2 Bolbec 1 1/2 Mantes 
t 1/4 Aliquerville 2 Meulan 
t 1/2 Yvetot 1 Triel 
: 1/4 Barentin 1 1/2 S. Germain-en-Laye 
t Rouen 1 1/2 Nanterre 
{1/2 Port S, Ouen 1 1/2 Paris. 
| Louviers 


27 3/4 posts. 


Paris (as I have. already mentioned), is said to contain 
hree hundred Hotels, many of which are splendidly 
arnished: some of them, however, may be with more 
‘Topriety denominated ready-furnished lodging. houses ; 
fan Hotels; as they neither provide eatables nor waiters, 
hough the English custom of doing both has lately 
ined ground: but no Hotel provides fire-wood; which 
an expensive article, and can only be purchased 
fasonably at the wood-yards, where it usually costs 
om thirty to forty francs a load. The Rue de la 
Yaix, the Place Vendome, the Rue de Rivoli, and 
1e Rue de Richelieu, contain the best Hotels; among 
hich are The Hotel de Londres, Place Vendome, 
te Hutel Meurice, Rue de Rivoli, The Hote! d‘Hol- 
unde Rue de la Paix, and The Hotel de Wagram 
we de la Paix: but accommodations for a moderate- 
zed family, in this quarter, usually cost five hundred 
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francs a month; whereas the same accomodations, in the 
Faubourg S. Germain, may be obtained for two-thirds 
of that sum: and near the Messageries Royales for 
still less (1). Ready-furnished apartments may likewise 
be hired in private houses; and several respectable Pa- 
risians take Boarders: but Families who design to remain 
sometime at Paris, and wish to live with economy there, 
should rent an unfurnished apartment in the Faubourg | 
S. Jacques, hiring furniture of an upholsterer. Persons who | 
travel in a Diligence, may usually procure apartments 
at the Hotel attached to the Diligence-Office, or some | 
other in the vicinity. : 

EKatables and wine are good at Paris; and Restau- 
rateurs will send plentiful dinners to large families at | 
four or five francs per head, bread, fruit, and wine, | 
not included: but single men are better served \by tak- 
ing their meals at the house of a Restaurateur; which 
is a sort of tavern, where Ladies likewise may dind| 
without the smallest impropriety. Ladies are also in the} 
habit after dinner, of frequenting the Cafés; where tea, | 
coffee, chocolate, capillaire, etc. are served in the morn- 
ing; and coffee, liqueurs, beer, lemonade, and ices, in 
the evening. There also are Cufés for what is called} 
a dejetiner froid a la fourchette; which consists of} 
sausages, cold meat, eggs, and excellent wines; and as} 


{1) The Proprietors of great hotels do not, in general; 
like to receive Travellers by the day; but, at the Hotel de 
Bruxelles, Rue de Richelieu. The Hotel d’Angleterre, Roe 
- Filles S. Thomas, and The Hotel ad’ Montauban, Rue Git-f 
le-Coecur, this is not the case, The master of the first-nam- 
ed house keeps a good Table d’Hote, at which Ladies ma 
dine without any impropriety: and at all of these hotel 
families may be supplied with excellent dinners in their 
own apartments, for four francs a head, with breakfast fo 
two francs a head, with wood, per day, for two francs 
and with a saloon, bed-room, and servants rooms, for abou 
twenty frances a night. For servants’ eating, the usual charge 
is five francs and a half per day. , 

There is an excellent Hotel No.3. Rue des Petits Au 
gustins, for very small families, or single persons; it i 


kept by Mrs, Bell, aa English woman, 


| 


ti 
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he Parisians seldom dine before five ‘or six o'clock, 
hey frequently take these meat breakfasts. Véry is a 
elebrated Restaurateur, and has two houses ; one in 
he Palais-Royal, Gallerie de pierre, and the other 
athe Rue de Rivoli; but persons who dine at either 

f his houses should take care to order only such a 
umber of portions of each dish as they are likely to 
at; every portion being charged separately. The carte 

manger is given into your hands the moment you 
nter these taverns, with the price per portion of every 

ish, and a list of the wines and their prices (1). 

The Café des Milles Colonnes, sur la place du 
*alais-Royal, is celebrated for the excellence of its 
es, ete. The Café-Hardy , on the Boulevard des 
taliens, is likewise celebrated for excellent ices, and 
-eat-breakfasts. 

A good Valet-de-Place, who speaks English, may 
» hired for five francs a day, he finding himself in 
very thing. 

A Job-Coach, coachman’s wages inclusive , usually 
sts from eighteen to twenty francs per day; and from 
ur hundred and fifty to five hundred francs per month: 
it, if these carriages be taken a few miles into the 
untry, the coachman expects five francs for himself, 

‘Hackney-Coaches, Chariots, and Cabriolets, are paid 

‘either by the fare, or by time. For a coach, or 
ariot, the price is thirty sous per fare; the driver 
Ving a right to demand a fare whenever ordered to 
»p; but if he be not ordered to stop, he must drive 
‘mone extremity of Paris to the other for the above- 
‘ntioned price. The fare by time is two francs for 
first hour, thirty sous for every subsequent hour, 
t fifteen for every half-hour, unless it be from mid- 
ht till four in the morning, when the price is doub~ 
> and if the clock strike twelve immediately before 
dismissal of a hackney-coach, the coachman has a 


‘) The price of ready-furnished apartments and likewise 
rovisions, at Paris, is rising rapidly, owing to the great 
tx of British Trayellers, 
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right to demand ten sous extra. Hackney-Coachme 
expect drink-money; thongh they cannot demand it. 
The price in public Carriages which go to Versaille 
S. Cloud, S. Denis, and other environs of Paris’ is fro 
twenty to forty sous each Passenger. The public carriage 
which go to Versailles, S. Germain, S. Cloud, and a 
the western environs of Paris, are stationed at th 
extremity of the Quay of the Tuileries; and those whic 
go to S. Denis, and the other northern environs, in t 
Rue d’ Enghien, or the Rue de Mably, near th 
Gate of S. Denis. 
Public Boats go almost every hour of the day 
Meudon, S. Cloud, ete. | 
The average price of prime joints of butchers’ meat } 
from ten to thirteen sous the pound (1)—of fowls, fro} 
thirty-five to forty sous each—of the best bread fro 
five to six sous the pound—and of common cableueliad 
from twenty to twenty-five sous the bottle. | 
A breakfast ad la fourchette, usually costs one fray 
per head; unless tea be reqnired , when the price | 
three francs; but in these prices, wine is not include 
A dinner at a Restaurateur’s may usually be procu} 
ed for two francs a head, or even less, exclusive | 
wine. 
Corcellet, Marchand de Comestibles, au Gourma | 
Palais- Royal, sells ortolans, game; poultry, Hamburg 
beef, Bayonne-hams, Bologna-sausages, Perigord , 
other celebrated meat-pieces , grocery, Italian, Swi} 
and English cheeses, English ale, porter, mustard, 
Cayenne-pepper, curry-powder, and fish-sauces, win 
Jiqueurs, with almost every other article of luxury 
a table. He likewise sells ratafias; but liquors of ¥ 
hind, whether in France or Italy, are extremely q 
leterious (2). ; 


| 


- 


(1) The French pound, ealled poids de table, is ab} 
fourteen ounces and a half; and the kilogram about thi} 
five ounces. 

(2) A melancholy proof of this occurred not long sil 
at Pisa. Two Ladies were living together in that city, w 
one of them complaining of eramp in her stomach, | 
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Meunier, Rue de S. Péres, No. 22, sells foreign 
‘wines and liquears—Cliquot. Rue S. André des Ares, 
No. 61, sells good Champagne—and Laforét, Rue de 
lery, No. 5, sells good Bordeaux. 

Good chocolate is to be found at Auger’s Rue nenve 
les Petits Champs, No. 91. 

Berthellemot, in the Palais-Royal, is a good Con- 
-2ctioner. 

One of the best shops for Lyon-silks, embroidery, ete, 
} Nourtier’s, au Page, Rue Vivienne. French figur- 
‘d silks and satins are from ten to fourteen francs the 
ane, which is an English ell; Levantines from six to 
en francs; and Florence-silks from four to seven 
"ancs. i 

One’ of the best shops for lace is Le” Sueur’s, Rue 
e Grammont 

A celebrated shop for embroidery is that .of Made- 
-oiselle le Boeuf, a la Balayeuse, Rue neuve des 
vetits Champs; and in the same street isa celebrated 
10p for corsets, kept by Mademoiselle Picard, at 
o. 52, 

Madame Leroy, Rue de Richelieu, and Madame 
Herbault, Rue neuve S. Augustin, are celebrated 
illiners. 

-M. M. Vernier, Rue Vivienne, No. 19, are good 
dollen-drapers. 

‘M. M. Prarond, Rue de la Barillerie, No. 1, sell 
od silk stockings. 

‘Melinotte, in the Rue de la Paix, is an excellent 
idies’ Shoemaker; and charges, whether for silk or 


jer gave her a wine-glass of Ratafia, which happened 
be in the house. Shortly after having swallowed it she 
‘d, so evidently in consequence of fpoison, that strong 
5picions fell upon her friend; who, to prove her innocence, 
OK the same quantity of Ratafia herself, which she had 
Ministered to the deceased , and expired within a few 
urs, 

“Mpelled by this circumstance, Professor Santi, of Pisa, 
te a beautiful little work, to shew that Ratafia has of 
> years been made with [talian laurel leayes; the extract 
mowhich is a deadly poison, | 
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leather shoes, six francs the pair; for thin boots, fror 
twelve to fifteen francs; and for thick, boots lined . wit 
fur, twenty-four francs: Ladies’ shoes and boots read 
made, may, in other shops, be purchased cheaper;,a 
excellent men’s shoes and boots, together with Ladie 
shoes, called Piqués (and calculated to resist the chi 
of brick floors, may likewise be met with at Paris (1 
Halligner, No. 41, Rue Neuve des Mathurins, is 
good coach-maker, and repairs English carriages re 
markably well. 
The highest price usually given to music and dan 
ing masters is six francs a lesson. , | 
Galignani, Librarian, Rue Vivienne, No. 18, sel 
English books; and publishes an English news-papé 
every morning, Sundays excepted; the price per montl 
being nine francs; per quarter, twenty-four francs; pé 
half-year, forty-four francs; and per year, eighty-fo 
francs. For one extra franc per quarter the paper 4 
franked throughout France; and for two  extra-fran 
throughout Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. Subscription 
are received by every Bookseller and Director of th 
Post-Offices throughout France, Italy, Switzerland an} 
Germany; they must, however, be paid in adyance. 
» Monsieur Sensier, No. 247, Rue S. Denis, is | 
Notary-public, who understands English, and transac} 
business for the British nation. | 
Persons who require medical aid would find a skilff 
Practitioner in Mr. Tupper, Surgeon, Rue de 
Paix. ”" 
Neret and Co. Apothecaries and Chemists. No. 504 
Rue S. Honoré, sell English medicines, and prepa 
prescriptions in the English manner. English medigh 
| 


may also be procured of Fortin, Apothecary, Aue q 
la Paix (2). : / 

(1) These Piquées are made sufficiently large to be wo | 
over other shoes, and lined with calico wadding, or cotto 
quilted into thin white satin: | 

(2) English patent medicines are sold at N. 19, Rue 1 
Vienne. : 


| 
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~Baudouin, Rue Lepelletier, No. 2—Darrac, Rue 
veuve S. Eustache, No. 7—and Poussin, Rue de la 
Yerrerie, No. 54, are good Upholsterers. 

The prices at the Opera, or Academie Royale de 
Musique, are as follow: Balcony, each person, ten 
rancs—First row of boxes, seven francs and fifty centimes 
—Second row of boxes, six francs—Third row, four 
rancs—Fourth row, three francs and sixty centimes— 
“arquet, three francs and sixty centimes (1) 

The prices at the Theatre Francais are: Balcony, and 
rst row of boxes, each person six francs and sixty 
‘entimes—First galleries, and second row of boxes, four 
vanes, and forty centimes—Parterre, two francs, and 
venty centimes. 

The Messageries Royales, or Diligence-Office , is 
1 the Rue Notre-Dame des Victoires, No. 22: and 
‘om this office Diligences go periodically to every town 
| France situated on the great roads. 

The Offices of the Coche d'eau de Haute Seine 
ve situated on the Quai-Dauphin, Ile §. Louis l 
0. O—Port §. Paul, No. 8—and Rue de Breton- 
‘Iliers, No. 1. 

Voituriers, returning from Paris to Switzerland and 
aly, may frequently be met with at the Hotel de 
‘oulouse, Rue Git-leCoeur, No. 6, near the Pont S. 
fichel; and at the Hotel de Montauban, in the same 
feet; and persons going to Switzerland, or Italy. would 
‘course, be able to make a better bargain with these 
en, than with a French Voiturin. 

The Voituriers belonging to Dejean, and those be- 
Dging to Emery, may be heard of at the Hotel de 
dulouse; and their prices usually are as follow: 

For each passenger from London to Geneva, dinner, 
/pper, and beds inclusive, twenty Louis-d’ors—From 
mdon to Florence, thirty six Louis d’ors—From Paris 

Florence, twenty-six Louis-d’ors—and from Paris to 
ilan, twenty-two Louis-d’ors, 


(1) Operas are represented only three times a week, 
mely, on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fridays, 
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The expense of breakfasts, and the gratuities t 
servants at inns, are paid by the passengers. 
Each Passenger is allowed a cwt. of luggage. 


GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 


‘The office where letters are franked, is opened a 
seven in the morning, during summer, and eight during 
winter. Letters for foreign Countries must be frankeg 
before noon; and letters for France put into the pos 
before two. 

The Poste-Restante is open from eight in the morny 
ing till seven in the evening. | 

Letters from Great-Britain arrive late on Mondays 
and are delivered on Tuesdays; they likewise arrive 01 
Thursdays. | 

Letters for Great-Britain go on Mondays, Wednesday} 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, and must be franked tj 
Dover. | 
- Letters for the hereditary dominions of the Empero 
of Austria, and likewise for Austrian Italy, go 0 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
aust be franked. 

Letters for Spain and Portugal go en Tuesdays an 
. Saturdays, and must be franked. 

Letters for Switzerland go on Mondays, Wednesday 
Fridays, and Saturdays, via Basle; on Mondaysj 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, via Porentruy; and 
‘Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, to Geneva, Lausann 
the Valais, etc,, and must be franked. 

Letters go daily, without being franked, to tl 
Netherlands, Prussia, all the German States not belong 
ing to the Emperor of Austria, Denmark, Sweden, Ro 
sia, and Poland; on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satu 
days, to the kingdom of Sardinia; and en Monday 
‘Wednesdays, and Saturdays, to Nice. | 

Letters for Parma and Piacenza go on Tuesday 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, and must be franked; a 
letters for southern Italy go on the same days, witho 
being franked. . 


oN) 
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Letters and parcels of particular consequence are 
ensured, on the payment of double postage. Money 
likewise may be conveyed with safety per post, on the 
payment of five per cent. 

All letters delivered from the General Post-Office at 
Paris are charged according to their weight; and a 
single letter from Great Britain usually costs about 
fourteen sous. 

PETITE-POSTE. 


The Petite-Poste bags are to be found in the Rye 
‘des Mauvaises-Paroles, No. 12—the Rue des Bal- 
lets S. Antoine, No. I—the Rue du Grand-Chantier 
No. 7—the Rue Beauregard, No.11—the Rue Neuve~ 
du-Luxembourg, No. 3—the Rue de Verneuil, 
Wo. so—the Rue de Condé, No. 8—and the Rue des 
Fossés-Saint-Victor, No. 35. The postage, per letter, 
$ three sous in Paris, and four sous in the environs ; 
and the letters are taken out of the bags, and distribut- 
sd every two hours (1) 


ROUTE FROM PARIS TO GENEVA THROUGH 
FONTAINEBLEAU AND DIJON. 


Villejuif 1 3/4 Villeneuve-sur-Yonne 
| 1/4 Fromenteau iF illevallier 
1/2 Essonne 1 Jofgny 
_ 1/4 Ponthiery 1/2 Bassou 
~ Chaiily _ 2 Auxerre—A third horse, 
1/4 Fontainebleau for the six winter months 
1/2 Moret both going and return=- 
1/2 fossard ing. An extra quarter 
V illeneuve-la-Guyard of a post is paid on 
1/2 Pont-sur-Yonne quitting Auxerre. 
1/2 Sens — A third horse, 1° Set. Bris—A third horse, 
for the six winter months for the six winter months, 
, both going and return- — both going and return- 
ing. ing. 


(1) Washer-women at Paris chirge nearly the same price 
sin London; but ;ersons who reside in the provineial 
owns of France mzy get their linen washed very reas- 
‘mably, | 
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2 Vermanton 

21/4 Lucy-le-Bois—A third 
horse, for the six winter 
months, both going and 
returning, , 

1 Avallon 

2 Rouvray — A third horse, 
all the year, from Aval- 
lon to Rouvray ; and vi- 
ce versa, during the six 
winter months, 

2 Muison - neuve— A third 
horse all the year from 
Maison-neave to Rou- 
vray: but not from Rou- 
vray to Maison-neuye. 

2 Vitteaux 

1 3/4 La Chaleur—A third 
horse all the year from 
Vitteaux hither, butinot 
returning. 

a 1/2 Pont-de-Pany—A third 
horse all the year from 
this place to La Chaleur, 
but not returning. 

2 1/2 Dijon—An extra quar- 
ter of a post is paid on 
quitting this city, 

2, Genlis 

1 3/4 duxonne- A third horse 
for the six winter months 
both going and return- 

ing. 

2>Dole 

2 1/2 Mont-sous-Vaudrey— 
A third horse, throughout 
the year, both going and 
returning, 


The road through Dijon and Poligny to Genevs 
having been already described, I shall add nothing fur 
ther on the subject except this, that Travellers ough 


(1) See, under Arrenvix, Swirzesianp, the continnatior 
of this route, from Gencya, by the Simplon, to Milaa, 
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1 1/4 Poligny 
21/2 Montrond — A third 
horse, throughout the 
year, going, but not 
returning. 
1 3/2 Champagnole 
1 1/2 Matson-neuve (Jura)— 


horse all the 
and 


A thrd 
year, both going 
returning, 

11/2 S. Laurent (Jura\—A 
third horse all the year, 
both going and return- 
ing; a fourth horse going 
but not returning, 

1 1/2 Morez—A third horse 

all the year, both going 
and returning, 

1/2 Les Rousses—A third 

and fourth horse all the 
year going, bat not re- 
turniig. 

3/4 La FVattay 

2 Gex — This is the last 

French post. A third an 
fourth horse all the yea 
from Gex to La Vattayg 
but not returning, | 
Genéve — A third horse 
throughout the year from 
Geneva to Gex, but not 
returning. 


64 3/4, 


The price of post-horses bef, 
tween Genéva and Ge 
is the same asin France 


(2). 


baa 


Load 
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~d by snow. 


AND Ss. 


1/2 Mirabel 
_Mont-luel 
5/4 Meximieux 
-a/2 S. . Denis—Best 
«Le Lion d'Or, | 
S.. Jean-le-Vieuwx 
1/2 Cerdon 
1/2 S. Martin-du-Fresne 


inn, 


9 3/4 Rouvray —See the route 

_ from Paris to Geneya, 
through Dijon. 

‘Roche-en-berny 

1/2 Saulicu—A third horse 
for the six winter months 

both going and retarn- 
ing. 

1/4 Prerre-Ecrite—A third 
horse all the year, both 
going and returning, 

“1/2 Chissey—A third horse 
all the year from Chis- 
sey to Pierre-Ecrite; but 
not returning. 

1/2 Autun—This town con- 
tains about 9,000 inha- 
bitants; and is adorned 
with two gates. The 
Ported Arroux, and The 
Porte S. André, both of 
which merit notice, Au- 
tun was anciently call- 
ed Augustodunum, Here 
are several inns, but 


L’ Hotel de la Poste is 
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aot to altempt passing the Jura during winter, nor very 
arly in the spring, lest their progress should be imped- 
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ROUTE FROM LYONS TO CENEVA, BY CGERDON 
GERMAIN-DE-JOUX, 


Nantua 

1/2 8S. Germain-de-Joux 
Chatillon 

1/2 Avanchy 

1/2 Coulonges, 

S. Genia 

Genéve 


19 3/4 posts. 


en Se Se | 


ROUTE FROM PARIS, THROUGH LYONS TO CHAMBERY. 


that most frequented, 

2 8. Emilan—A third horse 
all the year from Autan 
to §. Emilan: and yice 
versa for the six wintér 
months, A high and steep 
hill, Country beautifal. 

1 1/2 8. Leger—A third horse 
all the year from S. Leger 
to S. Emilan; but not 
returning, 

1 Bourgneuf—A third horse 
all the year, both going 
and returning, 

1 1/2 Chalons-sur-Saéne — 
called, by Caesar, Ga- 
billonum, This city, si- 
tuated at the mouth of 
the Central Canal, which 
unites the Saéne and the 
Loire, contains 12,000 
inhabitants, and was con- 
siderably embellished by 
Napoleon; its Quay is 
handsome: and Les trofs 
Faisans is a very good 


mt 1S 
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hotel. The Hotel de Pare 
and the Hotel de /‘£uro- 
pe, are likewise good 
inns. A Coche d’eau sets 
out daily from Chalons 
for Lyons, 

Senecey. 


1/2 Tournus—A third horse 


both going and return- 
ing, for the six winter 
months. Inn, Ze Sauva- 
e, and good. 

sf Albin e 

Macon—This city, ancient- 
ly called Matisco, con- 
tains 11,000 inhabitants; 
and is adorned with a 
fine Bridge, and a beau- 
tifal Quay, from which 
the Alps are discoverable 
The wine of Macon is 
particalarly celebrated 
and L’Hotel de L’Europe 
is an excellent inn. 

Maison- Blanche 

3/4 8. Georges de Rognains 

3/4 S. Georges-a-Anse 

1/2 Limonest—A third and 
fourth horse all the year 
going, but not return- 
ing. 

1/2 Lyon—A third and 
fourth horse all the year 
from Lyons to Limonest: 
but not from Limonest 
to Lyons, This city, an- 
ciently called Lugdunum 
said to contain 100,000 
inhabitants, and, in point 
of riches, the second 
city of France, is water- 
ed by the rivers Rhoéne 
and Sadédne , (anciently 
the Rhodanus and Arar) 
and surrounded by a 


(1) This is a cheap place for permanent residence: 
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beautiful country. Lyons 
was considerably embei- 
lished by Napoleon, to) 
whom it owes its fine} 
iron bridge. The Museum 
contains celebratedDraw- 
ings, by Poussin: (the 
subject of which is the 
seven sacraments;) toge 
ther with several paint- 
ings, among which are 
the last Supper, by phi- 
lippe de Champagne—an 
Allégory, by Rubens—a 
fine Teniers—a wild boa 
Hant, by Sneyders—and 
the Resurrection, by Le 
Brun, Here likewise are 
several antiquities: na- 
mely, three fine Mosaic 
Pavements, (one repre-| 
sents Chariot-races in al 
Circus, )—the Table on 
which is engraved the 
speech made by the Em-} 
peror Claudius Caesar in| 
favour of Lyons — the} 
Fragment of a Horse’s 
leg- sagrificial Vases ete, 
which seem to have be- 
longed to a temple off 
Isis — ancient Lamps—} 
Lares—and ancient Arm 
our—all found near the} 
city. The Hotel de Vil-} 
le, the public Library andj 
the Shops, merit notice:} 
the Theatre is spacious 
and handsome, and _ the} 
Quay ofthe Rhéne mag-} 
nificent. The best inns 
at Lyons are l’Hotel de 
l'Europe, l'Hotel de Pro- 
vence, and l’ Hotel du 
Pare (1). 


\ 
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goes daily in four days 
and a half during sum- 
mer, and in four days 
during winter, from this 
city to Turin. A Dili- 
gence goes daily to Mar- 
seilles; and a Coche d’eau 
three times a weck to 
Avignon, 

The road from Rouvray to 
Lyons is, generally speak- 
ing, good. An extra half- 
post is paid on = enter- 
ing, and a post on quit- 

~ ting Lyons. 

1/4 Bron—A third horse 
all the year going, but 
not returning 

§. Laurent-des-Miures 

1/2 La Verpilliere—This 
village contains a_ toler- 
able inn, 

1/2 Bourzgoin—A fine road 
from Bron hither. 


La Tour-du-Pin—This town 
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is seated on the Bourbre. 

1 Gaz—Immediately beyond 
La Tour-du-Pin, on the 
right, lies the route to 
Grenoble, 

1 1/4 Pont-de-Beauvoisin— 
Frontier of France (1), 
At Guingette, between 
Gaz and Pont-de-Beau- 
voisin, the Rhéne, the 
mountains of Bugey, La 
Chartreuse, and Savoy, 
are all discoverable. Pont 
de-Beauvoisin is situated 
on the Guteres. 

2 Echelies—A third horse 
all the year, both going 
and returning, The 
Guieres, a torrent over 
which a fine bridge has 
been thrown, forms the 
boundary between Fran- 
ce and Savoy; and about 
six miles from this bridge 
is the once terrific pass- 


sersons who wish to live economically, either here, or in 
ny other provincial town of France, should lodge and 
oard in a private house with a respectable French Family. 
oard and lodging for one person seldom costs more than 
airty pounds sterling per annum, House-rent in these towns 
» cheap; as a comfortable family-residence may sumetimes 
e procured for twenty-five or thirty pounds per annum. 
futton and beef are cheap; the former heing from three 
> five pence English, the pound; the latter somewhat less, 
vead is cheap. Fowls and ducks are about two. shillings, 
nglish, the couple, and turkies from two to three. shill- 
igs each: game also is cheap and plentiful, 

(1) Here, Travellers have to encounter a French Frontier 
ustom-house on one side of the Bridge, and a Savoyard 
rontier Cnstom-house on the other; the latter, hewever, 
not much to be dreaded: but the Inn, under the same 
of with the French Custom-house, is a dangerous sleep- 
ig-place; the bed-rooms being so situated that all the 
eds are damp, There is a better Inm near the French 
ustom-house: and at Echelles, only two posts distant, the 
ost house affords good accomodations. 
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age of La Chaille: but 1 1/2 S, Thibault-de-Coux 


the present road being —A third and fourt 
bordered with a dwarf horse all the year, bot 
wall, every appearance going and returning. 
of danger has vanished. Between the Chemin de lz 
Echelles is seated on the Grotte and S, Thibault 
Guieres, whose waters de-Coux the road traj 
are here seen issuing verses a lofty mountaing 
impetuously from the and near S. Thibault-de 
mountains of La Char- Coux, at a short distance 
treuse: and about five from the road, is a fine 
hundred paces beyond cascade, formed by «= 
Echelles commences the stream of limpid water 
celebrated Chemin de la which falls perpendicu 
Grotte, made by Charles Jarly from the height o 
Emmanuel, second Duke an hundred and twent 
of Savoy; and so won- feet. 
derfully improved by 1 1/2 Chambery—A__ third 
the Emperor Napoleon, horse all the year, both 
as to be at this moment going and returning (1)4 


one of the safest and 
most magnificent roads 
in Europe. 7 


74 posts. 


Chambery, the capital of Savoy, is pleasantly situated 
in a fertile valley watered by the rivulets Albano and Leis 
se; and contains about 10,000 inhabitants. The 4cademy 
des Beaux Arts, and the Prumenade, merit notice 
and the heights which surround this little city are cover-| 
ed with vineyards, pasturages, and forests of firs. Inn 
La Poste, and very comfortable. 


ROUTE FROM PARIS TO LYONS, THROUCH 
NEVERS AND MOULINS. 


8 1/2 Fontainebleau—See the a Nemours—This little town 


roate froin Paris to Ge- is well-placed, well-built 
neva, through Dijon, and watered by the rive 
An extra quarter of a post Loing, and the Canal of 
is paid on quitting Fon- Briare. The new bridge 


tainebleau every way, is handsome, and the inng 
the Moret-road excepted, are tolerably good, 


(1) See under Arrznpix, Iraty, the continuation of this 
Route, from Chambery, by the Mont-Cenis, to Tarin, 


1/4 La Commodité 
Nogent sur-fernisson 
1/2 Bussiere 
1/2 Briare—This town has 
given its name to the 
Canal which forms a 
communication between 
the rivers Seine and 
Loire; the latter of which 
iS seen, covered with 
“vessels, from the hill 
above Briare. 
Neuvy-sur-Loire 
3/4 Cosne 
1/4 Pouilly 
1/2 La Charité— pleasantly 
Situated on the Loire. 
1/2 Pougues—Here are mi- 
neral waters, 
4/2 Nevers—This city (an- 
‘ciently Nivernurm) is seat- 
ed at the confluence of 
the Nievre and the Loire, 
over the latter of which 
Tivers there is a fine 
bridge. The 
the Dukes of Nevers is 
deemed a beautiful spe- 
eimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The choir of the 
great Church merit no- 
'tice. Principal inns ; 
L’H6tel Royal, and L’Hé- 
tel du Lion d'or. 
/2 Magny 
#2 S. Pierre-le-Moutier 
“4 S. Imbert 
2 Villeneuve 
2 Moulins—This town, 
“Situated on the Allier, 
is embellished by a mag- 
Tom. 2, 


Palace of 
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1/2 La Croisiere nificent Bridge; and 
| Fontenay contains the Mausoleum 
Puis-la-Lande of Montmorency who was 
Montargis beheaded under Louis 


AIIL. It is deemed a fine 
piece of sculpture, and 
stands in the Collége 
Royal, In the environs 
of Bressol, a village near 
Moulins, there is a con- 


siderable quantity of 
petrified wood. 
2 Bessay 


2 F’arennes—About noon the 
famous mountains, call- 
ed Puis de Déme and’ 
Mont d’ or, are discover- 
able from this town. 

11/2 S. Gérand—The inn 
here is a good one, 

11/4 La Palisse 

11/2 Droiturier 

1S. Martin—A very high 
situation. The road near 
this town exhibits fine 
landscapes, 

1 La Pacaudiere 

11/2 S. Germain l'Epinasse 

11/2 Roanne--Hence to Lyons 
the road is very hilly, 
At Roanne the Loire 
becomes navigable. Best 
inns, L'Hotel de Flan- 
dres, and L’Hotel du Re- 
nard. 

1 L’Hopital 

1S. Symphorien 

11/2 Pain-Bouchain 

11/2 Tarare-Peasants usually 
Keep oxen at the foot of 
the mountaia of Tarare, 
to aid carriagesin ascend- 
ing. Fine views of the 

Alps between Tarare and 
Lyons, 
46 
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1 1/2 drnas 1 3/4 Lyon (1). 
a Salvigny 61 1/2 posts. 


ROUTE FROM LYONS, THROUGH AVIGNON 
AND A1X, TO NIGE. 


1S. Fons 2 Auberive—A third hors 
xs S, Symphorien d’Ozon—A all the year, both going 
third and fourth horse and returning. 
all the year, both going 1 Peage de Roussillon—A 
and returning. third horse for the siz 
11/2 Vienne--A 3,d and 4.th winter months, both go4 
horse all the year both ing and returning, 


going and returing. An 1 1/2 8S. Rambert 
extra quarter of a post 14 1/2 S, Vallier—This tow 


is paid on entering, and seated at the confluence 
on quitting Vienne. This of the Galaure and th 
city contains several Rhone, contains a goe 
antiquities; among which inp, 
are an Amphitheatre al- 1 3/4 Tain—Celebrated fo 
most entire; the ruins of red and white wine; cal 
a triumphal Arch, erect- ed Hermitage. 
ed in honour of Augus- 2 1/2 Valence—A third hors 
tus, and a Temple for the sik winter mont 
adorned with columns both going and return 
thirty feet in height (1) ing, . 
The wine called Cote-rotie, Valence, called Valent 
is made near Vienne, by the Romans, contain 


(1) From La Palisse to S. Gérand a third horse all t 
year going, but not returning —From La Palisse to Dro 
turier a third horse all the year going, but not returninj 
—From Droiturier to S, Martin a third horse all the yea 
both going and returning.—From Pacaudiére to S. Martin 
third horse all the year, going, but not returning.—Fro 
Pacaudiére to S. Germain a third horse all the year, bo 
going and réturning.—From Roanne to S. Symphorien 
third horse all the year, both going and returning.—Fro} 
S. Symphorien to Pain-Bouchain a third horse all the yealf 
going, but not returning.—From Tarare to Pain Bouchain jf 
third horse all the year going, but not returning,—Fro 
Arnas to Salyigny a third horse all the year, both goi 
and returning. . | 

(1) Pontias Pilate, after heving been deprived of t} 
effice of Procorator of Judea, on account of his malpracticd) 
and banished to Vienne, died there, by his own hands, |) 
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a University, and an edi- 
fice, now made into a 
Church, which is sup- 
posed to have been ori- 
ginally built by the Ro- 
mans. Pius VI. died here, 
Best inn, The post - 
- House. 
1/2 La Paillasse 
i/2 Laviol 
1/2 Derbiéres 
1/2 Montelimart—The Post- 
house here is one of the 
best provincia! inns on 
“the Continent, 
Donzere—A third horse all 
the year, both going and 
returning, This town 
contains a good inn; and 
the wines of the neigh- 
bourhood are excellent, 
La Palud~—A third horse 
throughout the year from 
La Palud to Donzére. 
/2 Mornas—A third horse, 
throughout the year, both 
going and returning, 
1/2, Orange — remarkable 
for a triumphal Arch, 
erected in honour of 
Marius and Catulus, and 
almost entire. 
Yorgues—A third horse ; 
throughout the year, both 
geing and returning. 
ja Avignon—This city , 
seated on the left bank 
of the Rhone, and built 
in the Italian style, was 
anciently called Avenio: 
it contains 23,000 inha- 
_bitants, and a considera- 
ble number of handsome 
edifices; the most strik- 
ing of which is the Ca- 
thedral. The ci-devant 
Church of the Cordeliers 


contains the Tomb of 
Laura. The Hotel d’Eu- 
rope is one of the best 
inns France can_ boast; 
and the Hotel de Petrar- 
gue et Laura, between 
Avignon and Vaucluse, 
is celebrated by Travel- 
Jers for its dinners, con- 
sisting of excellent trout 
and other fish. 


The Fountain of Vaucluse 


is within a few miles of 
Avignon. 

1/4 S. Andiol—Between 
this place and Avignon 
a fine wooden bridge 
has been lately thrown 
over the Durance, an- 
ciently Druentia; a rapid 
river, which Travellers 
were formerly compelled 
to cross in a ferry, some- 
times at the risk of their 
lives. 


1 1/2 Orgon—The inn here 


is good, 


2 Pont-Royal—The country, 


from S, Andiol hither, 
is, generally speaking, 
flat and uninteresting, 


2 8. Canat. 
2 Aix-A third horse, through- 


out the year, both 
going and returning. The 
two last stages are hilly. 


Aix, anciently called 4quae- 


Sextiae, and the capital 
of Provence, stands in 
a spacious plain, water- 
ed, by the Arc; is hand- 
somely bailt in the Ita- 
lian style, and contains 
23,700 inhabitants. The 
mineral Waters and hot 
Baths here, have lon 

been celebrated. The Cu- 
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thedral merits notice; as 
that part called La Ro- 
tonde, ts adorned. with 
columns which once be- 
longed to a Temple of 
Vesta; and the College- 
Chapel is embellished 
with an Annunciation, 
and aVisitation,by Puget. 

This is a cheap town for 
permanent residence: its 
best inns are,. L’ Hotel 
du Cours, L’ Hotel des 
Princes, and La Mule 
Blanche. 

An extra half-post is paid 
on quitting Aix, 

1 3/4 Bannettes 

1 1/2 La Grande Pugére 

2 3/2 Tourves—A third horse 
all the year, both going 
and returning, Between 
La Grande-Pugére and 
Tourves there is a steep 
hill; and the whole road 
from Aix to the last- 
named Post is at times 
reugh and rotten. 

x 3/2 Brignolles—This town 
is pleasantly situated 
between the rivers Ca- 
rancin and Issole. A 
third horse, during the 
six winter months, both 
to go and aseturn, 

£ 3/4 flassans-A third horse 
all the year, both going 
and returning. 


x Luc—A third horse all the . 


year, both going and 
retarning, The road from 
Brignolles hither is good. 
The country abounds 
with olives, viaeyards, 
and corn. 

1 3/4 Vidauban 

« 3/4 Muy—A third horse 


2 Lrejus—A third horse al 


Frejus, called by the Ro 


The country round Freja} 


2 Lestrelles—A third hors 


3 Cannes—A third horse aff 


2 Antibes—A third. horse a 


Antibes , anciently calle} 


all the year, both going 
and returning. 


the year, both going an¢ 
returning. 


mans forum Julii, stil 
exhibits vestiges of it 
ancient splendvuur: name} 
ly, one Arch of théd 
Port made by Caesarj 
and the ruins of af 
Aqueduct, etc., but wha} 
must always render thi 
town memorable is, tha 
Napoleon landed here 
on his” return fro 
Egypt; embarked here 
when banished to Elba 
and landed again, nof 
far hence, after quittin 
that Island. 


is magnificently wooded 


all the year, both goin 
end returning. Th 
mountaias from whie 
the last-mentioned Pos 
derives its name ma 
almost vie in height wit 
the Alps; and are richl] 
clothed with myrtles} 
arbuti, and a great yaf 
riety of other floweria 
shrubs. These mountain 
exhibit beautiful scener} 


the year, both going anf 
returning. This is th} 
precise spot where Ni 
poleon landed in 181° 


the year, both going an 
returning. 


Antipolis, and celebratf 


i 
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ed for the elegance of 
its Port, which is adorn- 
ed with circular arcades 
Somewhat in the style 
of the ancient Port of 
Ostia, likewise contains 
Ruins of an Amphithea- 


fre. 
(1) A third horse all the 
year, 
“T4 posts, 


The country between An- 
tibes and Nice is an 
vextensive plain near the 
Mediterranean sea, em- 


bellished with hedges of 
pomegranates, myrtles, 
and aloes; and watered 
by the Var, which diyi- 
des France from the do- 
minions of the King of 
Sardinia. Travellers going 
to Nice were formerly 
obliged to ford the Var, 
an operation which was 
always unpleasant, and 
often dangerous; but a 
long wooden bridge is 
now thrown over that 
torrent, 


ROUTE FROM LIONS TO AVIGNON, BY WATER (2). 


‘Families who wish to descend the Rhone from Lyons 
Avignon, may either take the Coche d’ean to 
emselves for ten Louis d’ors, or perhaps less , the 
pense of pulting a carriage on board, and disembark- 
; it at Avignon inclusive; or they may, for the same 
“ce, hire a private boat. We pursued the latter plan; 
1, quitting Lyons about noon, arrived before six in 
‘evening at Cordreuil; where we slept. The views 
each side of the river, between Lyons and Cordreuil, 
beautiful. The second day we left the last-named 
ce about nine in the morning, and were presented 
+h views even finer than on the preceding day, A 
‘gnificent chain of lofty rocks clothed with vineyards, 
/ crowned with ruins of ancient castles, formed the 
‘at features of the landscape; while, here and there, 
Mall village, at the water’s edge, and sometimes a 
¢ town in a valley between the hills, added to the 


} The distance, according to the French Post-book, is 

posts from Antibes to Nice; but the Italian Post books 
it only 2 172 posts — See, under Appenpix, Irary, the 
inuation of this Route from Nice to Genoa. 
) The road from Lyons to Avignon and Marseilles 
% frequently in bad condition, it is advisable for jTra- 
rs to go down the Khone, if possible, 
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richness. of the scenery. Deserted Chateaux, and Convent 
placed on the pinnacles of craggy rocks, preseniec 
themselves at every turn of the river; while the rocks 
frequently appeared in such wild and extraordinar 
shapes, ‘that one might easily have mistaken them for 
castles with giants striding on their battlements. No words 
however, can do justice to this scenery; which is render 
ed doubly beautiful by the immense breadth, peculia 
clearness, and great rapidity of the Rhone. About fou 
o'clock we arrived at Valence; which commands 
distant view of the Alps, and stands directly opposit¢ 
to a picturesque rock, crowned by the remains of 
castle. We slept at the Post-House, a tolerably goo 
inn, though too far from the water. The third da 
we quitted Valence at nine in the morning; and foun 
the rocks increase in magnitude, and the prospect q 
the Alps grow more and more sublime as we proceec 
ed. Early in the afternoon we came in sight of uj 
Pont S. Esprit; and passed under the middle arc} 
without experiencing, in consequence, any disagreab 
sensation. This celebrated bridge, three thousand feet | 
length, is built with consummate skill and beautif] 
simplicity. 

The inn at S. Esprit is good. The fourth day 
Yeft this town at eight in the morning, and arrived 
Avignon about twelve. There ate two castles, oppos# 
to each other, not far from the Pont S. Esprit, whi 
form a picturesque view. On approaching Avignon ¥ 
found the country flat, and the prospects less pleasis} 

“than before. | 


ROUTE FROM AVIGNON TO NISMES AND MONTPELLIEY 


2 1/4 La Bégude de Saze— horse all the year, bq 
A third horse all the going and returning, 
year, both going andre- 2 1/4 Nismes—This city ¢ 
turning. . ciently called Nemaug 

@ 1/2 La Moux-A third horse and said to cong 
all the year, both going ~‘4o,o00 — inhabitants , 


and returning. ‘adorned with handsqit 
n 1/2 S. Gervasy—A third modern buildings ; 


; 
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: 


more particularly worth contain 33,000 inhabi- 
Seing on account of its tants, has long been fa- 

: Amphitheatre, and seve- med for its climate, 
: ral other monuments of which, though unfayon- 
: antiquity; one of which, rable to weak lungs, is 
| called La Maison Quar- in other respects salu- 
| réeé, and supposed to brious, Rain seldom falls 
_ have been a Corinthian _ here: snow and fogs are 
| * Temple, erected by the equally uncommon; buat 
people of Nismes about the marin, or sea-wind, 
_ the yéar of Rome 754, produces damp: and the 
in honour of Caius and vent de bise, which con-— 
Lucius, sons of Agrip- tinually visits Montpel- 

pa, is in high preserva- lier, is of all winds the 

tion. Here, likewise, are most piercing (3), The 

_ Yfemains of an ancient principal hotels are Le 
_Pharos. Best inns, Le Cheval Blanc, L’ Hotel 
Louvre, and Le Luxem- du Midi, Le Petit Pa- 
bourg, ris, and Le Luxembourg; 
~The Fountain of Nismes but persons who purpose 

G has long been celebrated to reside any length of 
and the Pont-de-Guarde, time at Montpellier, 

a Roman Aquedact, (at- should hire a ready-fur- 
tributed to Agrippa), nished apartment, and 

174 Paris feet in height, have their dinner from 

and 728 in length, is a Traiteur. Here are a 

not qaite four leagues Theatre, an Aqueduct, 
distant from this city, . and several pleasant pro- 

and well worth notice, menades . Montpellier 

1 3)4 Uchau-An extra quar- and Grasse are famous 
ter of a post Is paid for the best perfumes in 

from Nismes hither. France. 

/ 1 3/4 Lunel—celebrated for The Mason-Spider is an 
its wines extraordinary insect , 
11/4 Columbiéres which Nataralists report 

' i 3/4 Montpellier-This town, to be found only near 


' -anciently called Azato- Montpellier, 
_ polis, and supposed to 14 1/4 posts. 


(1) The vent de bise prevails so much, in all the southern 
part of France, as to render the climate prejudicial to 
consumptive person: and beside this objection to the above- 
“Mentioned country, there is another, of almost equal mag- 
‘Ritude, namely, the natives, still retain the character giyea 
‘them by Horace: . 

_* Novisgue rebus infidelis Allobrow, “ 
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ROUTE FROM AIX TO MARSEILLES AND TOULON,. 


2 Te Gran-Pin—An extra 
quarter of a post is paid 
on quitting Aix. A third 
horse all the year, both 
going and returning. 


3 Marseille BetweenLeGrand 


Pin and Marseilles, and 
about halfa league from 
the latter, is one of the 
finest Views in France. 
Marseilles, anctently call- 
ed Masilia, and one of 
the largest and safest 
Ports of the Mediterra- 
nean, is supposed to 
contain 111,150 inhabit- 
ants, The Cathedral, a 
very ancient edifice, 


(Ch. IL. | 


I’ Hotel des Ambassa-} 
deurs. Rue Beauveau; La\ 
Croix de Malte, Rue des| 
Pucelles; L’ Hotel des\ 
Empereurs, Rue Suffren}) 
I’ Hotel d’Europe,Rue de} 
Pavilion; Hotel deFrank- 
lin’ Rue Beauveau; CL 
Hotel de Pologne, Rue} 
Thyar; and L’Hotel des 
Princes, Rue Canebiére. | 
The Quay,, and, the} 
environs of Marseilles] 
are beautiful; but this 
town, during sammer, | 
is muchinfested by mus- 
quitoes. An extra half- 
post is paid on quitting 


is adorned with the works Marseilles. 
of Puget: and La Con- 2 Aubagne 
signe contains a celebrat- 1 1/2 Cujes 
ed representation of the 2 Beausset—A third horsel 
Plague, by the same all the year, both going] 
master. Zhe Arsenal and returning. | 
merits notice, The Thea- ¢ Toulon —A_ third horse,| 
tre is one of the hand- during the six winter- 
somest in France; and months, from Toulon te} 
the Lazzaretto one of 
the finest in Europe. ngs 
The Principal inns are 


1 i 1/2 posts, 


Toulon is supposed to contain 26,000 inhabitants. The} 
Ports, the Marine-Arsenal, the Hétel. de Ville, 
adorned with two colossal Caryatides, by Puget, a 
ceiling in the house he once occupied, representing 
the Fates, the Military-Arsenal, the Lazzaretto, and 
the Cathedral, are the objects best worth notice inj 
this city. ° 

Near ‘Toulon:is the:small town: of Hyéres , opposite 
to some Islands of the same name (anciently called the 
Staechades,) and about one league distant from the 
Sea. This town is so much and so justly celebrated) 


for the excellence of its 


ated. 


11/2 Croix de Bernis 

1 Lonjumeau 

11/2 Arpajou 

ote Estrechy 

1 Etampes 

t Montdesir 

13/4 Aagerville 

1 3/4 Toury 

41/2 Artenay 

4 Chevilly 

1 5/4 Orleans-This city (an- 
' eiently dureliani) con- 
tains about 40,000 inha- 
bitants (1). The great 
Church merits observa- 
tion, and the environs 

_ are delightful.The Faux- 
bourg d’Olivet commna- 
nicates with the city by 
a Bridge which is much 
celebrated. Crleans is 
embellished with a Uni- 
versity, an Academy of 
Sciences, and a_ public 
Library, The Hotel de 

_ Fille contains a portrait 
of the Maid of Orleans. 
An extra half-post is 
paid on quitting Orleans, 
and one entering by the 
way of Ferté S. Aubin. 

1/2 Ferté S, Aubin 


Sidence, 
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climate during winter, that 
-Valetudinarians are sent hither from all parts of France; 
butduring the summer months it is particularly unwhole- 
‘some. Oranges, lemons, and pomegranates, grow most 
luxuriantly at Hyéres in the natural ground; and sugar 
canes are said to do so likewise, when properly cultiv- 


ROUTE FROM PARIS TO BORDEAUX AND BAYONNE. 


2 Mote-Beuvron 

a JVouan 

2 Salbris 

1 1/2 La Loge 

2 Vierzon—A small, but an- 
cient town, 

1 1/4 Massay 

2 Fatan 

1 1/2 Epine-Fauveau 

2 Chateauroux-This town is 
situated in an extensive 
and beautiful plain. Best 
inn, S. Catherine. 

2 Lottier 

1 3/4 Areenton 

2 fay 

2 1/2 Ville-au-Brun 

1 1/2 Monterol 

2 Chanteloube 

2 Muaison-rouge 

z 1/2 Limoges — This city 
(anciently called Lemo- 
vices) contains 20,000 in- 
habitants. The ci-devant 
Abbey of S. Martial is 
interesting on account 
of its antiquity. Best inn 
L’Hotel de Perigord, An 
extra quarter of a post 
is paid on quitting Li- 
moges, 

11/2 Aixé 


(1) Orleans is a remarkably cheap town for permanent 
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x 1/2 Gatinaud flux and reflux of it 
1 1/4 Chalus : waters. Best inn, L’Hote 
x 1/2 La Coquille de France. 
2 Thiviers | 2 1/2 Massoulie 
¥ 1/2 Palissons 2 Mucidan 
a 1/2 Lavernes 2 Mont-pont 
1 1/4 Périgueux—This city 2 S. Médard 
(anciently called Petro- 2 1/2 Libourne . 
corit) is famed for de- 1 1/4 S. Pardoux 
licious meat-pies, Here 2 Carbon-blanc 
are some Roman Aati- 2 Bordeaax—An extra half- 
guities —and near the post is paid from Care 
town is a Fountain, re- bon-blane hither. 


markable for the daily 


. Bordeaux (anciently called Burdigala) , one of the 
largest, richest, and handsomest cities in France, is 
seated on the Garonne, and supposed to contain 99,000 
inhabitants. The objects best worth notice are—the Ca=- 
thedral, adorned with two extraordinary bassi-rilievi 
—the Exchange—the Church.ci-devant Chartreux 
Convent—the Theatre—the Quays—and the remains 
of Roman Antiquities. The wines of Bordeaux are 
excellent. Best inn, Ze Maréchal de Richelieu. 


1 3/4 Bouscant — An extra 1 3/4 S. Paul-les Dax 
half-post ispaid on quit- 2 8, Geours : 
ting-Bordeaux 2 Cantons \ | 

1 3/4 Castres 2 Ondres : 

1 1/2 Cerons x 1/2 Bayonne—This town is_ 

4.1/2 Langon finely situated at the 

a Bazas confluence of the Nive 

2 1/2 Captieux and the Adour. The Ca- 

2 Poteau thedral is a venerable 

x 1/2 Roquefort edifice. Travelling-beds 

x 1/2 Caloy may be purchased at Ba 

x 1/2 Mont-de-Marsan yonne, Best inn, S, Et- 

t 3/4 Campagne ienne, 

2 rt <u f 

ie Poaltd Bo fad: poner) 


(1) A Third horse throughout the year at every post, bot 
going and returning, between Orleans and Argenton, 

A third horse throughout the year from Argenton to 
Fay, but uot returning, 


| 
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ROUTE FROM PARIS TO BREST. 


13/4 Versailles—An extra 
half post is paid on quit- 
ting this town. 

21/2 Pont-chartrain 

11/2 La Queue 

i 1/2 Houdan 

1 Marolle 

( 1/2 Dreux—Mémorable for 
the battle of 1552, under 
Charles IX. 

t 1/2 Nonancourt 

1/2 Tillieres 

1/4 Verneuil Memorable 

for the battle of 1424, 

. 8, Maurice 

| 3/4 Moitagne 

Le Méle-sur-Sarthe 

1/4 Menilbroust 

i/2 Alencon—An_ extra 

quarter of a post is paid 
on quitting this town, 

1/2 S. Denis sur Surtoa 

1/2 Prez-en-Pail 

Ribay 

1/4 Mayenne 

Martigné 

Laval—This town contains 

15,000 inhabitants; there 


th going and returning, 


dl returning, 
A third horse all the year, 


Mont-de-Marsan 


A third horse for the six winter-months, 


ween Langon and Captieux. 

\ third and fourth horse all the year, both going and 

Juroing, between Captieux and Poteau, 

\ third horse all the year, 
een Poteau and Roquefort. 

A thisd horse all the year, both going and returning, 
i a fourth horse going, but not returniog, from Caloy 


are quarries of jasper in 
its vicinity, Best inn, 
Le Louvre, 
2 1/2 Gravelle 
Vité—This is a considera- 
ble town, 
Chuteau-bourg 
1 1/2 Noyal 
1/2 Rennes—This city (an- 
ciently called Redones) 
is supposed to contain 
about 29,000 inhabitants, 
The Piace-Royale—The 
Palais de Justice—and 
The Hotel de Ville, me- 
rit notice. Best inns, La 
Tour d’ Argent and L’Ho- 
tel de France. 
1/2 Pacé 
1/2 Bedée 
1/2 Montauban 
1/2 S. Jean 
Broons 
1/2 Langouedre 
Lamballe 
1/2 S, Brieux—This town 
has a good Port. 
2 Chatelaudren 


bo 


tex 


bo tet 8 


‘A third horse all the year between Fay and S, Pardoux 


hoth going and 


between Bordeaux and Langon. 


both going and returning, 


both going and returning, 


‘s 
. third and fourth horse throughout the year, both going 
returning between Mont-de-Marsan and Bayonne, 
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1 31/2 Guingamp 

It 1/Bols-mormant 

2 Belisle-en-térre 

1 1/4 Pontou 

2 Morlaix—The Chureh of 
NN. D. des Mers is a sin- 
gular edifice; the Hospi- 
tul is a fine one, and 
the Port considerable. 
L’ Hotel a’ Europe is a 


Brest, anciently called Brivates, is supposed to con- 
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good inn, 

1 1/2 S. Egonec 

1 Landivisiau 

2 Landerneau 

1 1/2 Guipava 

1 Brest (1) —An extra half- 
post is paid on entering 
this town, and on quit 
ting it. 

75 1/4 posts. 


tain 27,000 inhabitants ; and its Harbour, one of tre 
safest in Europe, is sufficiently capacious to admit five 
hundred ships of war. The Quays, the Arsenal, anc 
the Theatre particularly merit notice. The principal 
hotels are, La grande Maison; Le grand Mo- 
narque; La Tour @ Argent ; and Le grand Ture. | 

Another road from Brest to Paris, through Lambatl 
le, Dol, Maienne, and Alencon, is five posts shorter 


than the road already described. 


ROUTE FROM PARIS 


1/2 Bourget 

1/2 Louvres 

1/2 Chapelle-en-serval 
Senlis 

1/2 Pont S. Maxence 
1/2 Bois-de-Lihus 
1/2 Gournay 

Cuvilly 
Couchy-les-Pots 

1/2 Rove 

Frenches 
Marche-le-pot 

1/2 Peronne 


ee 


Dunkirk, so called from originally containing th 
Kirk of the Duns, is supposed to have 31,200 inhabi 


(1) Post-masters are allowed to put on a'third horse ali} 
almest evsry stage between Montagne and Brest. j 


TO DUNKERK. 


fins 

1/2 Bon-Avis 

1/2 Cambray 

1/2 Bae-Aubencheul 
3/4 Donay 

1/2 Pont-a-Mareq 
3/2 Lille 

2 Armentieres 

a 1/2 Baclleul 

1 1/2 Cassel 

1 31/2 Berg-S, Winoz 
1 Dunkergue, 


38 1/2 posts. 


a Sn ee \) 
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ants. The houses are built with uniformity, the front of 
he church of S. Eloi merits notice, and the Quay is 

fine one. The best inns are, The Post-house; The 
Totel d’Angletérre; The Hotel du Sauvage, and 
“he Hotel du Nord (1). 


_ROUTE FROM LILLE TO OSTEND, THROUGH YPRES. 


Warneton 3 Ostende—See (under Apr- 

Ypres—The Church of 8, PENDIX, Gerrmany ) the 
Martin—and the Canal route from Vien, through 
of Bosingen, merit no- Ratisbon and ‘Brussels to 
tice. Ostend, 


: 1/2 Dixmude 9 1/2 post. 


ROUTE FROM LILLE TO BRUSSELS, 


\/2 Pont-a-Tressain 14/2 Bruxelles—See (uader 
(/2 Tournay Arpenpix GERMANY) the 
‘Leuse route from Vienna. trough 
j2 Ath Ratisbon and Brussels, 
/2 Enghien to Ostend, 

/2 Hall - ae bee 


11 posts. 


ROUTE FROM. PARIS TO OSTEND, THROUGH BRUSSELS. 


/2 Bourget et-devant Abbey of 8S, 
tesnil Amelot Medard, where Louis le 
Jammartin —This place Debonnaire was confined 
“commands a fine view, by his children, merit 
and the ruins of the notice. The environs of 
Castle are picturesque, this city are charming. 
4 Nanteuil-Haudouin Anextra half-post is paid 


2 Lévignen on quitting Soissons, 
illers-Cotteretz 2 Fourains 

2 Ferte-Feuille 2 Laon—Prettily situated on 
w2 Soissons — Anciently the summit of a hill, 
valled Suessiones. The 2 1/2 Marle 

seat’ Church, and the 1 1/2 Verrins 


From Dankerque to Paris, through Calais, Boulogne 
‘Amicns, is 39 posts; and through S, Omer, Arras, and 
we, 37 posts, 

Tom. 2. $7 
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2 La Capelle 


2 Avesnes 

2 Maubeuge—When Travel- 
lers are obliged to send 
for horses to Douzies, 
they pay in consequence; 
an extra half-post. 

2 Mons—The famous battle 
of Geaappe, which took 
place in 1792, was fought 
near Mons—Zhe Castle 
—and the Abbey de 
Wautru, merit notice. 

Casteau 

1/2 Braine-le-Comte 

alle 

1/2 Bruxelles — There is 


mt > oe 


ROUTE FROM PARIS, THROUGH REIMS AND 
SEDAN, TO LIEGE. 


12 3/4 Soissons—See the 
route from Paris, through 
Brussels to Ostend. 

2 1/2 Braine 

1 1/2 Fismes 

1 1/2 Jonchery 

.2 Reims—‘This town is said 
to have 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. The great Church 
is a fine Gothic structure 
with a beautiful front. 
The Church of 8.Nicho- 
las,the Place Royale,and 
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another road, in distance 
34 1/2 posts from Brus 
sels to Paris, througl 
Valenciennes , Bot 
roads are chiefly pave 
and tolerably good 
though in some place 
they want repair (1). 

1 1/2 Asche 

1 1/2 Alost 

1 31/2 Quadregt 

1 Gand 

2 Alteren 

2 Briges 

2 Ostende. 


46 1/2 posts. 


‘NS 


some remains of Rom 
Antiquities, merit noti 
At Courtagnon and Me 
in the neighbourho 
of Reims, a large na 
ber of fossils are ec 
tinually discovered. 
extra quarter of a p 
is paid on quitting Rel 
2 Isle 
1 1/2 Rethel 
11/2 Vauzelles 
1 1/2 Launoy 


(1) Persons who go from Brusselles to Paris , thro 
Genappe, Valenciennes, Mons, Cambray, and. S, Quen 
should visit at the last-named town, the Tunnel cut thro 
solid. rocks, and passing three miles under ground, to 
cilitate the inland navigation from Cambray to the capi 
This Tunnel, one of the most patriotic works of ;Napol 

- is well vontilated, lighted by means of lamps, and usu 
provided with water about six [feet deep. It admits 
barge only at a time, towed by men, who haye a com 
dious gallery to walk in. 


Ch. IL) 


‘1/2 Meziéres — An extra 
quarter of a post is paid 
on quitting this town, A 
third horse all the year 
between _ Rethel and 
Launoy. and Launoy and 
Meziéres, 

3/4 Sedan—Here is a good 
Arsenal and a Cannon 
Foundery, The great Tu- 
renne was born at Sedan, 
Best inns, La Croix d’ 


SUR-MARNE, S. DIZIER, 
VILLE, PHALZBOURG, AND 


1/2 Bondy—This town gi- 
ves its name to the neigh 
bouring forest, 

Vert-Galand 

Claye—Between Paris and 
Meaux is a plain, famed 

for the retreat of the 

Swiss, in 1567, under 
'Pfyffer, who escorted 
Charles IX.,Catherine de 
Medicis,and the ladies of 
her court, in safety to 

E Paris, hy cutting his way 
through the army of 
their enemis, 

Weaux—This town stands 

in a_ beautiful plain , 

watered by the Marne, 

d was the first place which 

deserted the party of the 
League, and submitted 
to Henry IV. Over one 
of the gates are these 
words; Henricum prima 
agnovi, Good cheeses are 
made at Meaux. Best 
inns, La Sirene, and La 
Croix d'Or, 


FRANCE—STRASBURGH. 


OUTE FROM PARIS TO STRASBURGH, 
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Or, and LePalais Royal, 

3 Paliseux 

2 1/2 Telin 

2 Marche 

2 Bouzin 

2 Nandrin 

2 Liege—See (under Apprnix 
Germany) the route from 


Brussels, through Aix- 
la-Chapelle and Liege to 
Spa. 

45 


THROUGH CHALONS- 
BAR-LE-DUC, NANCY, LUNE- 
SAVERNE,. ; 


11/2 S. Jean 

1 La Ferté-sous-Jouarre—A 
small town embellished 
with pretty walks, 

2 La Ferme-de-Paris 

11/2 Chdteau Thiery—The 
birth-place of La Fon- 
taine. 

1 Paroy 

1 1/2 Dormans 

1 Port-a-Binson 

1 La Cave 

1 Epernay—Famed for 
wines, 

2 Jdalons 

1 Mastogne 

t Chalons-sur-Marne—The 
Hotel de Vilie, the Great 
Church, and the Jard, 
are the objects best worth 
notice. Near this city 
Attila was defeated by 
the Franks and Romans. 
Best inns, La Pomme 
d’ Or; Le Palais-Royatl; 
La Croix d'Or; and La 
Fille de Nancy. An 
extra quarter of a post 


its 
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is paid on quitting this 
town. 

Chépt 

La Chausée 

S. Amand 

Vitry-le-Francais — Built 
by Francis 1. 

Longchamp 

1/2 S. Dizier—Here the 
Marne becomes naviga- 
ble. 


tt fol el el 


™ 


1 1/4 Saudrupt 

1 1/2 Bar-le-duc — Famous 
for sweetmeats, trout, 
and excellent wine. 

2 Ligny 

1 S, Aubin 

1 1/2 Void 

1 1/2 Laye 

x 1/2 Toul—The principal 
Church merits notice. 
The wines of Toul are 

ood. 


1 1/2 Velaine 

a 1/2 Nancy—This fine city 
suffered cruelly from a 
battalion of Republicans 
who passed through it 
in 1792, and destroyed 
all the chefs-d’ oeuvres 
of art they unfortunately 
met with. Zhe Place- 
Royale merits notice, as 


Strasburgh (anciently called Argentoratum,) contai} 
50,000 inhabitants. The objects best worth : 


(1) A third horse all the year between Epernay aj 


Jaalons. 


Do. between §. Dizier and Saudrupt. 
Do, between Saudrupt and Bar-le-Duc, 
Do. between Ligny and S. Aubin, 

Do. between Velaine and Nancy. 

Do. between Blamont and Heming. 
Do. between Saverne and Wasselonne, 


A third horse, during the 
{itenhein and Strasburgh. 
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-y Phalsbourg 


cient Dukes of Lorraing 
in the ci-devant Francis 


ter of the Franciscang 
au bon secours containg 
the grave of king Stanis 
laus, the great embel 
lisher of this city. Th 
Theatre is pretty, 
the Hotel de petit Pari 
and the Hotel Royal ard 
the principal inns. Anj 
extra quarter of a pos 
is paid on quitting Nane 

2 Dombasle 

1 1/2 Luneville 

1 3/4 Benamenil 

2 Blamont 

2 Herming 

1 Sarremburg--Here the Sa 
becomes navigable. 

1 Hommartin 


a) 


1 1/2 Saverne—The road ove 
the mountain of Saver 
js much celebrated, a 
does honour to ham 
industry. 

1 3/4 Wasselonne 

y 1/2 Ittenheim 

1 1/2 Strasbourg. 


Go 3/4 posts (1). 


notice 
{ 


= > 
SS ee ae See 


——— 
— 


six winter months, betwe 
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ais city are —The Munster, and its famous Tower— 
he Church of S. Thomas, which contains the Mau- 


nd Cannon—Foundery—the public Granaries— 
ve Foundling-Hospital—the Hospital Bourgeois— 
»e Observatory—the Maison de Ville—the Citadel 
‘the Bridge over the Rhine—and the Public Li- 
vary, which is open on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
turdays. Here is an Accademie de musique, a 
ench, and a German Theatre. The Ville de Lyon 
a good inn; as are the Hotels de DT’ Esprit, de la 
Jeur, la Maison Rouge, etc. 


OUTE FROM PARIS TO STRASBURGH THROUGH TROYES, 
LANGRES, VEZOUL, BEFORT, AND BASLE. 


Charenton 21/2 Bar-sur-Aube--Celebrat- 
'/2 Grosbois ed for its wines. 
3rie-Comte-Robert 3/4 Colombey 


Lan 


Fuignes 1 Suzennecourt 
Wormant 2 Chaumont—The front of 
/2 Nangis the College Church is 
/2 Maison-rouge admired. Best inn, La 
/2 Provins fontaine. 
Vogent-sur. Seine 2 Fesaignes 
ont-sur-Seine 2 Langres—This is the high- 
/2 Granges est-situated town in 
/4 Grez France. Seyeral Roman 
/4 Troyes—This city is Antiquities have been 
-$Upposed to contain about found here: The mineral 
27,000 inhabitants. The waters of Bourbonne-les- 
Cathedral—The Church Bains are only seven 
of S. Etienne—and the leagues distant from 
Chéteau (once the resi- Langres, 
dence of the Counts of 4 1/2 Griffonottes 
“Champagne, ) are the 4 1/2 Fay -Billot 
Objects. best worth a q 1/2 Cintrey 
Traveller's attention. The 1 1/2 Combeau- Fontaine 
Water here is scarcely 1 1/2 Pont-sur-Saone 
drinkable. An extra half- 1 1/2 Vezou!—Celebrated for 
‘post is paid on quitting its wines. Principal inns, 
Troyes. Les Diligences; L'Aigle 
4 Montierame ivoir; La Téte d’ Or. At 
2 Fandaeuvre Leugne, a village to the 


* Aq 
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east of Vezoul, there is 
a famous Grotto. The 
mineral waters of Luxeul 
are only six leagues 
from Vezoul, 
1/2 Ca!moutier 
2 Lure—This town is pecu- 
liarly situated on an 
island formed by a pond, 
and surrounded with 
woods and mountains, 


4 


2 1/4 Champagney 

2 Béfort—A strong town 
Principal inns, Le Lu- 
aemburg; La Fille de 


Versailles; Le Sauvage, 

a Chavanes. 

2 Altkirk 

2 Trois-Maisons 

2 Basle (1)—Frontier-town 
of Switzerland (See under 
Appenpix GeRMANY,) the 
route from Augsbargh 


ROUTE FROM PARIS TO BESANCON. THROUGH LANGRES 


1/2 to  Langres — See 
‘* Route from Paris to 
Strasburgh , through 
Troyes. °° 
x 1/2 Lonjeau 
2 Champlitte 
2 3/4 Gray—A pretty town. 


4 


Besancon, anciently called Vesontio, is a large 
jiandsome town, seated on the Doubs; 
a strong Citadel erected on a rock by Louis xtv. — 
are several remains of antiquity: the most interes 
of which are, an Amphitheatre of an hundred 
twenty feet in diameter; a triumphal Arch, and 


(1) Persons who like water-parties should, if possibl 
down the Bhine to Strasburgh. | 
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to Constance, Scha 
hausen and Basle. Traye 
lers ought to ayoid at 
riving late at night hes 
lest the gates of the tow 
should be shut. 

S, Louts-sous-Huningue 

1/2 Gros-Kempt 

Bantzenheim 

1/4 Fessenheim 

1/2 Neuf. Brisack—Built 
Louis XIV. The Pos 
house is out of the tow 


~~ = YD ee 


2 Markolsheim 

2 1/4 Friesenheim 

1 1/2 Kraft 

2 Strasbourg— You dri 
through the beautif 


plains of Alsace, 

discover, at a great 
tance, the Munst 
Tower of Strasburgh. } 


74 1/2 


Principal inns. La 
le de Lyon, and 
Chapeau rouge, 

1 3/4 Bonboillon 

i 1/2 Recologne 

2 Besancon. 


47 posts. 


and possess 


| pe 
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ruins of a Temple. Principal inns, Z’Hotel National, 
and Z’Hotel des Anciens Sauvages. The environs 


of this town are picturesque; and contain celebrated 
warm Baths. 


ROUTE FROM PARIS TO GRENOBLE, 


60 1/4 To Lyon — See the 


1 1/2 Bourgoin 
route from Paris to 1 1/2 Eclose 
Lyons, by Auxerre and 2 La Fréte 
Autun, 11/2 Rives 

1 1/4 Bron (1) 1 1/2 Voreppe 
1S. Laurent-des-Mires 2 Grenoble 


1.1/2 Ferpilliere 74 posts. 
This city seated on the Isere, and anciently called 
Gratianopolis, is supposed to contain 30,000 inha- 
ditants. The objects best worth notice are—the General- 
Hospital—the great Church—the Arsenal—and a 
Jronze Hercules, which adorns one of the promenades. 
The seven /¥onders in the environs of Grenoble, 
which, by-the-by, do not quite deserve their name), 
ire—La Tour sans venin —LaFontaine-ardente—La 
Montagne tnaccessible—Les Cuves de Sassenage— 
ues Pierres ophtalmiques de Sassenage—La Manne 
le Briangon—and La Grotte de N. D. de la 
Balme (1) 


) (%) A third horse all the year, from Lyons to Bron; but 
J ot retorning. 

Do. from Bourgoin to Eclose; but not returning. 
Between Eclose and La Fréte, a third horse during the 
x winter months, boih going and returning. 

A third and fourth horse throughout the year from Ve- 
2ppe to Rives, but not returning. 


1) ROUTE FEOM GRENOBLE TO GAP, LEADING TO MONT-GENEYRB} 
AND THENCE TO TURIN; BY WAY OF EMBRUN, MONT-DAUIHIN; 
AND BRIANGON, 


Vizille—It is much to be lamented that there are no 
relays of post-horse on the direct road from Vizille to 
Briangon and Mont-Genéyre; as a fine road has been 
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ROUTE FROM PARIS TO PERPIGNAN, THROUGH 
TOULOUSE. 


40 3/4 Limoges-See the route 3 Madeleine 
from Paris to Bordeaux. 2 Caussade 


3 Pierre-Buffiére 2 3/4 Montauban—A_ hand- 
2 1/2 Magnac some town; beautifully 
1 1/4 Masseré situated, on a hill, and 
2 1/4 Uzerche containing above 23,00¢ 

2 Saint Pardoux inhabitants, The best 
1 1/2 Donzenae inns, are Le Tapis Verdy 
1 1/2 Brives I’ Hotel des Ambassa 

2 1/2 Cressensac deurs; and Le grand So 

2 Souillac leit, An extra quarter o 

2 1/2 Peyrac a post is paid on quit4 
2 3/4 Pont-de-Rodez ting Montauban, 

2 3/4 Pélacoy 2 1/4 Canals 

2 1/4 Cahors--Anciently call- , 3/4 S. Jorry 


ed Cadurci, Here are 4 1/4 Toulouse 
some remains of a Ro- aoa watts cata 
man Amphitheatre. hoe a 


This city, watered by the Garonne, and anciently 
ealled Tolosa, contains 55,500 inhabitants. The front 
of the Hotel de Ville and the Bridge merit at 


teation; the latter being one of the finest in Europe 


lately made overthis Alp, which is considerably lower 
than Cenis, and provided with a Convent for the ae 
commodation of Travellers. | 
A third horse all the year between Grenoble and Vizille} 
x La Frey—A third and fourth horse all the year going 
but not returning. i 
x 1/2 La Mure—A third horse all the year, both going y 
returning, / a | 
1 3/4 Souchons—A third horse all the year, both going andy 
returning, ah 
1 3/4 Corps—A third horse all the year, both going anq 
returning, . 
2 La Guingette-de-Boyer 
11/2 Brutinet oe | 
a 3/4 Gap—The last Post-House established on this road if} 
y pee Principal inns, Hotel de Laval, Hotel de Mai), 
chand, i 


il posts, 


2 France 


1/2 Castanet — An extra 
quarter of a post is paid 
from Toulouse to Castae 
net, 

1/2 Bassiéze 

1/2 Ville-franche 
1/2 Castelnaudary— This 
town is near the great 
Canal of Languedoc, 

1/2 Fille piate 

Alzonne 

1/4 Carcassonne In the 
upper-town is a castle 
which contains some old 
law deeds, written in a 
very peculiar manner 
upon the bark of trees. 
Lhe ci-devant Capuchin- 
church merits notice. 
Principal inns, Z’ Hotel 
de L’ Ange; L' Hotel de 
S'. Jean; and L’Hotel de 
petit Paris. 


1/2 Versailles 
Tonniéres 
1/4 Rambouillet—Here is 


rer inclusive, 
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oulouse is embellished with a variety of pleasant 
romenades, Principal inns, Z’ Hotels dy Nord, and 


2 Barbeirac 

t 1/2 Moux—A plain cover- 
ed with olives, yines, 
corn, and mulberry-trees 
and encircled by barren 
rocks, 

2 Cruscades 

21/4 Narbonne — Here are 
ruins of several Roman 
edifices, and in the Ca- 
thedral is the tomb of, 
Philip the Bold. Princi- 
pal inns, Z’Hotel de la 
Daurade, and L’ Hotel 
de France. This city 
was anciently called Nar- 
bonensis, 

2 1/2 Sigean 

2 Fitou 

1 Salces 

2Perpignan-The great church 
deserves notiee, 


199 1/2 posts (1). 


_ ROUTE FROM PARIS TO LA ROCHELLE, THROUGH 
CHARTRES, TOUBS, AND POITIERS. 


a strong castle, in which 
Francis 1; expired, 
1 1/2 Lpernon 


1) Post-Masters are authorized to put on a third horse 
every stage between Limoges and. Grizolles: 
villac, the post-mastér is authorized to add a pair of 
n to every four-wheeled carriage, going either to Peyrac 
Cressensac; charging three francs, drink-money for the 


and, at 


_ third horse all the year between Villefranche and 
telnaudary; for the six winter-months between Castel- 
dary and Villepinte ; Do. between Careassonne and 
beiracy andiall;the year between Narbonne and Per- 


is) 
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ed Turones, This town, 
pleasantly situated on 
the Loire,contains 21,000 
inhabitants. The Mall— 
the Cathedral—and_ the 
Church of S. Martin, 
merit notice, The Ca- 
thedral library contains 
valoable manuscripts . 
Tours is one of the most 
eligible situations in 
France for a permanent 
residence ; the society 
being good, the sur- 
rounding country beau- 
‘tifal, and the climate 
particularly salubrious, 
and very seldém yisited 
by the vent de bise; add- 
ed to which, provisions 
and house-rent are cheap. 
An extra quarter of «a 
post is paid on quitting 
Tours, except by way 
of Monnoye. 


2 1/2 Carrés--This country is 


watered by the Loire 
and the Cher, and fam- 
ed for excellent fruits. 


it Montbazon 
a Sorigny 
2S. Maure 
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Maintenon 2 Ormes 
1/4 Chartres — Anciently 4 1/2 Ingrande_ 

called Caruntes. The 1 Chatellerault 

great Church and its 1 Barres-de-Nintré 

Belfry are worth seeing. 1 La Tricherie 
La Bourdiniere 1 Clan 
Bonneval 2 Poitiers—This town, fo 
Chateaudun merly called Pivtavi, 
ip Cloye built at the confluenc 

eZou of the Clain and the Bo 
1/2 Vendéme vre, and said to contai 
3/4 Neuve S. Amande 21,000 inhabitants. He 
3/4 Chateau-Regnault are the remains of a 
Monnoye ancient Jheatre, and 
3/4 Tours—Anciently call- triumphal Arch or Aqua 


~~ = De LP et 


Ln a | 


duct, the latter of whic 
is now conyerted into 
gate. 

Croutelle 

1/2 Lusignan 

1/2 Villedieu-du-Perron 

S, Maixent 

1/2 La Créche 

1/2 Niort—This town cor 
tains a Gothic Church 
which was built by tbh 
English: Principal inn 
Le Raisin de Bourgogn 
Les trois Pigeons; L’'H 
tel de la Paix, etc. Nio 
is said to have 15,0 
inhabitants. 

1/2 Frontenay 

1/2 Mauzé 

Laigne 

3/4 Nuaillé 

1/2 Grolaud a 

La Rochelle—Here are t} 
remains of a celebratf 
Dike, which was cor 
tructed by Cardinal | 
chelieu. La Roehelle co 
tains 18,000 inhabitanf 
its harbour is safe aj 
-commodious: and © 
principal inns are; L’ 
tel des Ambassadeun 
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and L’Hotel des Princes, Poitiers, Niort and Sain- 
The road through Tours tes, 69 posts and 
and Orleans to Rochelle half (1). 

is 61 posts; and that 77>; 


through Vendome, Tours 6) 3,4 posts, 


ROUTE FROM PARIS TO CHERBOURG, THROUGH 


CAEN. 

1/4 Nanterre de Londres , d’ Espa- 
1/2 S. Germain-en-Laye gne, etc. An extra quar- 
1/2 Triel ter of a post is paid on 
“Meulan quitting Caen. 

antes 11/2 Bretteville U Orgueil- 
1/2 Bonnieres leuse ' 

acy Bayeux 
Evreux 1/2 }”aubadon 
1/4 La Commanderie 1/2 S. Lo. 


La Riviere-Thibouville 
(/2 Le Marché-neuf 
4 LU’ Hotellerie 


3/4 S. Jean Day 
1/2 Carentan 
1/2 Sainte Mere-Eglise 


b BM we De 


1/2 Lisieux Kalognes 
Estréz 1/2 Cherbourg—The im- 
3)4 Moult provements made in this 
caen—A large city, re- Harbour by Napoleon 
§ markable for being the highly merit notice. Inns 
burial-place of William, L’Hotel d' Angleterre; Le 
the Conqueror of En- grave Ture, ete. 


gland. Principal inns, 


The lotel d’ Angleterre, 44 1/4 posts, 
AOUTE FROM PARIS TO L’ORIENT, TROUGH RENNES. 


'/4 Rennes—See the route 1 Roc-S. André 

_ from Paris to Brest. 2 Pont-Guillemet 
)Yordelles 2 1/4 Vannes, Inns, Le Dau- 
2 Plélan phin, Le Lion d'or; and 
Jampénéac L’Hotel de Irance 
Ploérmel 2 Auray—Near this town is 


1) A third horse all the year between Monnoye andTours, 
Yo, for six months between Tours and Ormes, 

Jo, all the year between Poitiers and Lusigaan. 

0. all the year between La Créche and La Laigne. 

Jo. during the six winter-months between La Laigne 
Nuailié, rae 
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a ci-devant Chartreuse, the prettiest towns i 

which merits notice. ' France, Inns, L’Hotel d 
2 Landevant Commerce, and L’ Hot 
1 1/3 Hennebon des Etrangers 


1 1/2 L’Orient-This is one of 67 posts (1). 


ROUTE FROM PARIS TO NANTES. 


o Dreux—See the route from and La Boule d'or. 
Paris to Brest. 2 Guesselard 

1 1/2 Morvillette 1 Foulletourte 

1 Chdteau-neuf 21/2 La Fleche 

1 Digny 1 1/2 Durtal 

1 1/2 La Louppe 2 Suette 

2 Regmalard 2 1/2 Angers—A large a 

2 Bellesme populous town, seat 

2 S, Cosme-de- Fair on the Mayenne, 


1.1/2 Bonnetable 

2 Savigné 

1 1/2 Le Mans—This town, 
watered by the Sarte, 
contains above 18,000 
inhabitants: its Cathe- 3/4 La Sailleraye 
dral merits. notice. Its 1/2 Nantes 


principal inns are, Le 77 Z 
Croissant, Le Dauphin; 48 3/4 posts. 


1/4 S. Georges 
Champtoce 

1/2 Farades. 

3/4 Ancenis 

1/4 Oudon . 


ee ee ee © 


Nantes, the Condivicum of the Romans, and one 
the most considerable cities in France, contains 75,0 
inhabitants. It is built at the confluence of the rive 
Erdre and Seyre with the Loire, and adorned by twel 
bridges; most of which are handsome. Among the b 
hotels are L’ Hotel de France, and L‘ Hotel d 
Etrangers. An extra quarter of a post is paid 
quitting this city. 


° 


(1) A third horse, during the six winter months, betwe 
Rennes and Plélan, 

Ditto, the whole year, betwecn Plélan and Ploérmel, 
Do. during the six winter-months between Ploermel a 
S. André. 

Do. the whole year between S, André and Vannes, 
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_ “ROUTE FROM NANTES, THROUGH RENNES, TO 


SAINT=MALO. 

1/2 Gesvres 2.1/2 Hedé 

§1/2 La Croix-Blanche 2.1/2 Saint. Pierre-de-Ples.- 
Nozay guen ; 
)1/2 Derval 13/2 Chdteau-neuf 
1/2 Breharaye 13/2 Saint-Malo~An exra 
Roudun half-post is paid if. the 
‘Bout de-Lande tide be high, 


“Rennes 22 posts (1), 


'S. Malo is built on a rock, surrounded by sea, and 
mMunicating with the land by a causey, called the 
Jon. The Ramparts merit notice. The best inns are J,’ 
ptel du Commerce; L’Hotel de la Paix; L’Hotet 
France; and ZL’ Hotel des Voyageurs. 


CHAPTER Ili. 


SWITZERLAND. 


-horsés, etc —Most advantageous way of seeing Swit. 
tland—Money of that country——Geneya—Arriyval and 


»—Diligences—Hotels—Route, going post, from Geneva 
) the Simplon, to Milan, and vice-versa—Price of post- 
prses on that road—Passage of S. Gothard—Passage of 
= Grand §, Bernard—Passage of Splugen, ; 


bsT-HoRsEs are only to be met with in particular 


A third horse, all the’ year, between Nantes and 
“res. 


- during the six winter-months between La Croix 
e€ and Novay, 


» during the six winter-months Between Bout-de-Lande 
ennes, 

ehird horse, all the year, between Rennes and Hedé. 

+ during the six winter-months, between Hedé and 

erent and all the year between Chateau-neuf aad 

5 oO a 


Tom. 2. | | 48 
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parts of this country; but draught-horses may alway 
be hired of Swiss Voiturins: as may saddle-horses ang 
mules (1). Persons, however, who wish to see Switzer 
land to advantage, should travel on foot; a mode s 
commonly adopted that the Foot-passenger is as we} 
received, even at the best inns, as if he came in 
splendid equipage. The expense incurred by travellinj 
on foot through Switzerland seldom exceeds five shill 
ings, English money, per day, for each Traveller: ha 
a crown being, on an average, the price of a table 
d’hdte supper, wine, and lodging inclusive; and Pede} 
trians should make supper their principal meal. I 

Accounts are kept in livres and batz; one Swij 
livre being ten batz, or thirty French sous. The 0} 
Louis-d’or, the Napoleon, the French écu, and den 
écu, are the coins which pass best throughout Switze 
land. | 


GENEVA. 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF LETTER-COURIERS. 


Letters from Great Britain arrive on Tuesda 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays, at six in the aft 
noon, by the French Courier. 

Letters for Great Britain go on Mondays, Wednesda 
Fridays, and Saturdays, at eight in the morning, 
the French Courier. 

Geneva is not a cheap place for permanent residen} 
but, nevertheless, there are Genevese Families who td 
Boarders at four louis d’orsa month; whereas a pery 
who hires a private lodging, and dines daily at a tab] 
d’héte, cannot spend less than double that sum. | 

This town is famous for watches, and gold trink 
of all descriptions. 

Diligences go several times a week from Geneva 
Lausanne, Neuchatel, Lyons, Grenoble, and Turin, 
way of the Mont-Cenis. 


(x) The price, per day of a pair of draught-horses,} 
from twelve to sixteen florins, beside half a florin tof} 
driver. The price, pec day, of a saddle-horse, or mule 
an écu-neuf, . 
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ROUTE GOING POST, FROM GENEVA, BY THE SIMPLOR, 
TO MILAN: BEING A CONTINUATION OF THE 
MILITARY ROUTE MADE BY NAPOLEON. 


‘The price of post-horses from Geneva, by the Simplon, 
the Frontier of Switzerland, is the same as in France; 
less, (which sometimes happens ) ‘Travellers ‘be 


‘posed upon, and made to pay in Swiss livres. 


1/2 Dovaine 1/2 Barisello 
Phenon 1/2 Sempione, (village so 
i/2 Evian called) 


Ql 


2 Saint Gingoux 2 1/4 Isella 

1/4 Vionnaz 2 1/4 Domo d’ Ossola 
7/4 Saint-Maurice 2 Vogogna 

(/4 Martigny 3 Furielo, or Baven 
./4 Riddes 2 1/2 Arona 

14 Sion 1 1/2 Sesto-Calende 
/4 Sverre 2 Cascina 

/4 Tourtemagne 11/2 Ro 

14 Vidge i 1/4 Milan 

lo Brigge 


52 1/4 posts. 


‘ITE FROM MILAN, BY THE SIMPLON, TO GENEVA, ACCORD- 
‘NG TO THE ITINERARIO ITALIANO, PUBLISHED AT 
‘MILAN, IN THE YEAR 1820. 


14 Ro 2 Tourtemagne 

/2 Cascina 2 Sverre 

“esto-Calende 2 Sion 

'rona 2 Riddes 

2 Belgirate 2 Martigny 

14 Baveno 2 S. Maurice 

“ogogna 2 Fionnaz 
Jomo-d' Ossola 2S. Gingotx 
4 Isella 21/2 Evian 

4 Sempione, (village so 1 1/2 Thonon 
called). 2 Dovaine 

2 Brigge 2 1/2 Geneva, 
le Viege 47 2/4 posts. 


PASSAGE OF S$. GOTHARD. 


‘revious to the existence of the new roads over the 


: ; \ 
” { 
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Simplon and Cenis, this was one of the most frequent 
ed routes from Switzerland into Italy: and the journe 
from Fluelen to Bellinzone is easily accomplished 4 
four days, whether on foot or on horseback: neither ca 
this passage be called dangerous at any season, excep 
while the snow is melting. Between Fluelen and l’Hopite 


| 


the Pfaffen-Sprung, the Cascade, the Devil’ Bridgd 
the Schollenen, the Urner-lock, and the beautify 
prospect presented by the Valley of Urseline, are ht 
objects best worth a Traveller’s attention. A little bef 
yond the village of l’Hopitalis /’7fuspice des Capuchin | 
where Travellers meet with clean beds, good wine, am 
a hospitable reception; in return’ for which they ai | 
expected, on going away, to leave a trifling preser 
for the support of this uscful establishment. The sung 
mit of S. Gothard is a small plain, encompassed bf 
lofty rocks; and the height of this plain is» suppose} 
to be 67go0 English feet above the level of the Mee | 
terranean sea. Between IT Hospice and Bellinzone | 
views are beautiful; and the whole route is muey 
embellished by the river Tesino, the forests of firs, 
pasturages, the pretty hamlets placed in elevated sitag 
tions; and the vines, poplars, chesnuts, walnuts, @ | 

} 

| 

| 


figtrees, which continually present themselves to view 
Travellers who pass S. Gothard on foot, or ® 
horseback usually sleep the first night at Ursern; t 
second at 4irolo, where the inn is good; the third 
Giornico ; and the fourth at Bellinzone. Carriages me 
pass, by being dismounted, from Altorf to Giornico} 
but the expense of conveying a carriage over S. G 
thard is seldom less than twenty-four lonis-d’ ors. | 
Travellers may cither proceed from Bellinzoniay 
Milan, by the Lago Maggiore, or the Lago di Como (1 | 


Md 
a} 


>! 
And 
. 


Yy <" 

(1) The Lake of Como, anciently called Lacus Lari 
is said to be fifty miles in length: from three to six mill 
in breadth 3. and from forty to six hundred feet in depth 
This Lake, combined with the towa of Como, ancien 
Comum, presents a beautiful landscape. Pliny the young |p 
was born at Como; and in the front of the Cathedral 


his Statue, The distance from Como through ' Barlassi¥ 
to Milam is three posts. . 


“a 
ro 
a 
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PASSACE OF THE GRAND SAINT BERNARD, 


Persons who wish to go the shortest way from French 
witzerland into Italy, usually cross the Grand S. Ber= 
ard; there is, however, no carriage-road beyond 
ranchier ; though English carriages have occasionally 
een dismounted at Martigny, and carried’ over the 
ountain to Aoste, at the expense of eighteen or twenty 
apoleons per carriage, according to its size; the trans- 
ort of trunks not included. The price, per day, for 
‘ery porter-mule employed on S. Bernard, is twenty- 
x batz; guide and tax for the Commissary inclusive ; 
ough Foreigners pay more. ; 
From Martigny to L’ Hospice is about nine leagnes. 
- Liddes, where the ascent begins to grow steep, 
‘avellers commonly pause to see the collection of 
‘inerals and antique medals belonging to the Curé of 
sbeley. These medals were chiefly found on S. Ber- 
rd. From Liddes to §. Pierre is one league; and 
e latter village contains an Inn; here likewise is the 
tlitary Column, placed by the Romans on what they 
gemed the highest part of the Maritime Alps (t). This 
untry is remarkable for deep hollows, bordered with 
cks, into which hollows the Drance precipitates itself 
‘th such violence as to exhibit a scene, by many persons, 
eferred to the fall of the Rhine at Schaff-hausen, 
om S. Pierre to L’ Hospice is three leagues ; and 
ery step toward the summit of the mountain increases 
steepness of the path, and the wildness of the pro- 
2ets. White partridges are seen here in large numbers. 
About one league beyond S. Pierre the road consists 
‘snow, frozen so hard that a horse’s hoof scarcely 


1) The most elevated point of the Grand S, Bernard, 
nely, Mont-Velan, is supposed to be (as I have already 
itioned) more than ten thousand English feet above the 
21 of the Mediterranean sea; and 1° Hospice, according 
‘Saussure, is eight thousand and seventy-four Paris feet 
ugh subsequent computations make it only six thousand 
hundred and fifty Paris feet) above the Jeyel of the 
literranean sea, 
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makes any impression. on it: this road. traverses twa 
valleys ; the first being called Les Enfers des Foireuses 
and the second La Vallée de la Combe; beiween 
which spot and I’ Hospice the quantity of snow decreases 
—T, Hospice is supposed to be the most elevated) o 
ail human habitations in the old world; and some 
benevolent Monks of the Augustine order. live bere 
constantly, for the purpose of accommodating and. suc- 
couring Travellers ;. several of whom owe heb preser : 
vation to these humane ecclesiastics; who make a practice 
of searching out every unfortunate person -lost in tha 
_snow-storms, or buried by the avalanches; and in thi 
search they are aided by large dogs, who scent Travel: 
lers at.a considerble distance; and, in spite of impe 
netrable fogs and clouds of snow, are always able t 
discover and pursue the right road. These useful animals 
(who seldom bark, and never bite a stranger, ) carry 
in baskets, ptr to their necks, cordials and eatable 
calculated to revive those persons who are nearly froze 
to death: and notwithstanding all that has been latel 
written relative to the extinction of this race of » dogs 
they are, at the present moment, more numerous tha 
heretofore. Every Traveller is courteously . received » 
V Hospice ; and the Sick are provided with good mediet 
and chirurgical assistance, without distinction of. re 
sex, country, or religion ; neither is any recompaay 
expected for all this “hospitality 3 ; though persons 
possess the means seldom fail to leave, a testimony 
their gratitude in the Poor’s box belonging to the Churel 
‘Travellers should, if possible, find time to ascend tht 
Col de Ténébres, (which is not a very fatiguing exeun 
sion,) in order to see a fine view of that part ol Mon] 
Blane which cannot be discovered from Chamouni. r | 
valley in which I’ Hospice stands. is long, narrow, any 
‘terminated by a small Lake, on the extremity of whid 
the Convent is erected. Near this spot there former} 
was 2 temple consecrated to Jupiter ; and, according 
some opinions, the Convent stands biedisely on' the 
of this Temple, from which S. Bernard derives its _ 
cient name of _aethiel Jovis, The conventual Chapel f 
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fontains a Monument to the memory of the French 
reneral, Dessaix ; who is represented as being in the 
ct of falling from his horse into the arms of a Grena- 
fier, and uttering the words, ‘¢ Allez, dire au Pre=- 
jaer Consul, “ etc. On the Monument is the following 
fascription: “ 4 Dessaix; mort a la bataille de 
farengo. * The body was brought hither from Milan 
fy order of Napoleon, who erected this interesting piece 
f sculpture to commemorate the heroic death of his 
priend. The descent from Il’ Hospice to Aoste, occupies 
etween six and seven hours: and at Aoste there are 
pmains ofa triumphal Arch, built in the time. of Augu- 
has; the ruins of a Circus, etc. From the last-named. 
pwn ‘Travellers may proceed either to Turin or Milan. 
phe road to the former city passes through a beautiful 
ountry, and the time ewployed in going need not 
jxceed twenty hours (1). 
PASSAGE OF S8PLUGEN, 

3: 

) Persons travelling from Suabia, or the country of 
he Grisons, to Venice, or Milan, will find this the 
nortest route: though nobody should attempt to” cross 
p€ mountain of Splugen at the. seasons of the ava~ 
maches: and, indeed, at all seasons, great caution 
pould be used’ in dangerous places not to agitate the 
gr, even by speaking in a loud voice. When there is 
Bch an accumulation of snow that the pointed rocks 
Mi the summits of the Alps are covered, avalanches. 
Way be expected hourly. The road, so far ‘as Cotre, 
® good ; but carriages can proceed no further: from 
# ire, therefore, Travellers must either walk or ride, 
§ be conveyed in a traineau, or a chaise-a-porteur: 
Bd the safest and pleasantest mode of passing ‘this 
Bp is under the guidance of the Messager, wha goes 
ery week from Lindau to Milan, and undertakes, for 
certain price, to defray all the expenses of the pas- 
#35° board and lodging inclusive. It isa much greater 


(2) See this route, under Appinvix, Irary, 
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fatigue to cross Splugen than Saint Gothard: but th 
wildness and sublimity of the prospects compensate fa 
every difficulty. The road between Coire, and the vi 
laze of Splugen, is called Via-Mala; not howeve 
from being a particularly bad road, but in consequene 
of the terrific aspect of the country through which 


passes. One of the most striking objects. in this = 
is the Paten-Briicke; where, by leaning over t | 
wall of a bridge, the Traveller discovers an abys 
which the rays of the sun never enlightened, and att 
same time hears the tremendous roaring of the Rhine 
which forms, in this place, a circular basin, whence 4 
issues, like a silver thread,out of a narrow passage in th 
rocks. Beyond the Paten-Briicke is Schamserthal, on 
of the most romantic valleys of the Alps; and in th 

Rheinwald; or forest of the Rhine, are firs of so uncony 
mon a magnitude, that one of them is said to measu 

twenty-five ells round the trunk. The fall of the Rhine 
in this forest, exhibits one of the sublimest objects | 
nature, which, while it fills spectators with awe, afford 
them the pleasure of contemplating scenes in the creatio} 
that no pencil could imitate. The road here is frequent} 
so narrow, that a Guide should be sent a-head, 
order to stop the beasts of burden, (coming from tl 
opposite side of the mountain,) in places where it } 
possible to pass them; and to avoid these unpleasa F 
rencounters, and at the same time escape the wint 
which rises about mid-day, Travellers should leay 
Splugen between two and three in the morning. TH 
generality of persous , when they ascend this mountaij 
lie down at full length in a traineau, drawn by anof 
with their heads next to the pole; because the asce} 
is so steep, that their feet would otherwise be considef 
ably higher than the rest of their bodies. It takes} - 
couple of hours to reach the summit, where there} 
a good inn. The descent on the opposite side, call 
the Cardinal, exhibits terrific precipices, at the botto 
of which runs the Lyra, with an impetuosity that see 
momentarily to increase. The Traveller is then prese 
ed with a view of the melancholy valley of S. Juqud 


| 
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iid proceeds amidst broken rocks and fallen mountains, 
‘rude confusion piled upon each other, like the - 
‘sjointed fragments of a demolished world; till at 
gt, the hills of Chiavenna, covered with peach 
‘id almond-trees, gradually present themselves to view; 
ad unite with the balmy zephyrs of Italy to banish 
Ptigue, by exhilarating .the spirits. 

| Travellers usually embark at Da Riva, and continue 
Neir journey, either by Como or Bergaino. 


us 


oe ‘CHAPTER IV, 


se ITALY. 


LEGHORN, PISA, AND FLORENCE, ~ 


Malian Posts—lItalian Miles—Price of Post-horses in nor- 
#thérn Italy—Do. in Tuscany—Do. in the Principality of 
) Lucca—Do. in the Ecclesiastical Territories—Do. in the 
) Kingdom of Naples—Other particulars relative, to travel- 
ling post inltaly — Particulars relative to travelling en 
‘Voiturier—Tuscany—Current coins—Bankers’ accounts— 
‘Pound-weight—Tuscan measure called a braccio—Prices 
)at the principal Hotels—Buonamano to Attendants-Wages 
of a Valet-de-place—Leghorn—Price of carriages—LEn- 
france paid by English Travel'<rs at the Theatre-Articles 
o worth purchasing—~Provisions—Asses’ milk—Fruit— 
*Beccafichi—Ortolans—Size of a Tuscan barrel of wine— 
)Do. of oil—Do. ef a cataste of wood-—-Public carriage 
from Leghorn to Pisa—Boats—Diligence from Leghorn to 
)Florence—Environs of Leghorn unwholesome— Arrival 
pand departure of Letter-Couriers—Pisa—Fees to Custome- 
PRouse Officers and Musicians—Winter price of Lodging- 
houses—Boxes at the Theatre—Entrance-money—Expense 
of Job-carriages—Servants’ wages—-Dinner at a Restaue 
| Tateur's—Mode in which dinners should be ordered from 
ya Traiteur—Firewood—Mats-~Eatables--Milk, cream, oil, 
)and wine-Scales and weights for kitchen-use recosamends 
7 e¢—Music, drawing, and language-masters—Fees to me- 
dical Men—Banking-house—Prices for making wearing 
/apparel—Bookseller—Tuscany recommended as a cheap 
m country for permanent residence—Arrival and: departure 
/Of Letter-Coariers at Pisa—Price for franking letters— 
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Price of a seat in the Diligence from Pisa to Florence 
Persons going this journey advised not to have thei 
baggage plumbed—Hotels and private lodging-houses a 
Florence—Winter price of the latter; and where to appl¥ 
for information respecting them—Price of Board an 
lodging in an Italian Family—Further particulars relatiy 
to prices at Inns—Coffee-houses—Restaurateurs—Table 
d’Hote—Price per month for a carriage and horses—Da 
per day—Provisions in general—Asses’ milk, wine, oil 
ice, medicines-Price of Butchers’ meat, bread, pou!try, ete 
—Price of table-wine—Bookseller—Shops for foreign wine 
English porter, tea, medicines, etc.—Grocer—Silk-merce 
— Linen-drapers—Shoes and boots—Tailors—Ladies’ dress 
makers—Coach-makers—Money changer—Firewood—Fee 
to Medical Men and Notaries public—Prices at the The 
tres—Music Masters, etc. Sculptors—Painter—Bankers 
Arrival and departure of Letter-Couriers—Country-house 
rear Florence, 


LENGTH OF AN ITALIAN POST. 


The length of an Italian post is from seven to eig 
miles: but, the miles of Italy differ in extent; that 
Piedmont and Genoa, being about one English mil 
and a half; that of Lombardy; about sixty yards les 
than an English mile; that of Tuscany, a thousan 
geometrical paces; that of the Ecclesiastical State, th 
same length (which is about one {hundred and fift 
yards short of an English mile;) and that of the King} 
dom of Naples, longer than the English mile, by aboy 
two hundred and fifty yards. | 


PRICE OF POST-HORSES IN THE SARDINIAN 
TERRITORIES. 


Every draught horse, per post, one French livre an 
fifty centimes. | 
Every carriage furnished by a post-master, one livg 
and fifty centimes. | 
Every postillion, one livre and fifty centimes. 


, 


P 
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| TARIFF 
CABRIOLETS, 
10, of persons No. of horses. Price for each horse 
x, or 3 2 t liv. 50 cent, 
alo 3 I 50 
4 3 2 
LIMONIERES, 
1, 2, or 3 3 I 5o 
3 2 
BERLINES, 
E950 3S 4 I 50 
4, or 5 6 , 3 5o 
6 6 I 95 


_A child, if onder six years of age, is not paid for. 


If a Limoniére contain above four persons, and if 
Berline contain above six, an additional charge is 
aade of one livre and fifty centimes per post. 


PASSAGE OF CENIS. 


From the first of November to the first of April the 
rice of every draught-horse, from Molaret to Lansle- 
sourg, and from Lanslebourg to Susa, is two livres 
ver post: and from the fifteenth of September to the 
ifteenth of May, the same price is charged for every 
‘dditional horse and mule, from Susa to Molaret, from 
Molaret, to Mont Cenis, and from Lanslebourg to Mont 
nis; but not vice versd. To every Cabriolet, contain- 
‘ng one or two persons, one additional horse is added 
to every Cabriolet, containing three persons, two 
dditional horses and a postillion—to every Cabriolet 
‘ontaining four persons, three horses and a postillion 
—to every. Limoniére, containing two_ persons, two 
1orses and a postillion—to every Limoniére, contain- 
‘ng three or four persons, three horses and a postillion 
~and to every Berline, containing three or four 
xersons, two horses and a postillion. 


PASSAGE OF THE ECHELLES. 


The Post-master here, is obliged to furnish, in addition 
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to his horses, draught-oxen, at one livre and_ fifty 
centimes the pair, per post. To every Cabriolet | 
glaces, drawn by two horses, one pair of oxen mus] 
be added—to every Limoniére, drawn by three o@ 
four horses, one pair of oxen in summer, and two pai 
in winter—to every Berline, drawn by four horses 
two pair of oxen—and to every Berline drawn by si 
horses, two pair of oxen in summer, and three pair ir 
winter. To an open Cabriolet containing only. ong 
person, no oxen are added; but the postmaster af 
Echelles is authorized to add an extra horse to ‘si 
Thibault-du-Coux. 3 | 


ASCENT OF THE SIMPLON. . 


The Post-masters at Domo d’Ossola, and Yeselles 
are authorized to put one additional horse to carriage} 
drawn by two or. three horses; and two additions 
horses to carriages drawn by four horses: but they arg 
not authorized to put more than six horses to any 
carriage whatever. 


PASSAGE OF THE BOCCHETTA. 


From Novi to Voltaggio, and from Voltaggio t 
Campo-Marone, and vice versd , twenty-five centime 
per post are added to the charge for every draught 


horse. 

At Turin it is advisable that persons who intend 
travel post should apply to the Direzione genera 
delle Poste, for anorder respecting post-horses; whic 
order, called a Bulleton, saves trouble; and preven 
imposition. ahr | 


PRICE OF POST*HORSES IN THE LOMBPARDO- 
VENETIAN REALM. 


Every pair of draught-horses, per post, five Frene 
livres, and fifty centimes. qa 
Every Calesse, furnished hy a post-master, fort] 
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atimes; and every close carriage furnished by a post- 
‘ster, eighty centimes. 

‘Every postillion, one livre and fifty centimes: pos~ 
‘lions, however, are seldom satisfied with less than 
uble that sum (1) 


PRICE OF POST-HORSES IN TUSCANY. 


Every pair of draught-horses, ten pauls a post; except 
quitting Florence, when the price is six pauls per 
se 

The third horse, four pauls. 

ivery saddle-horse, five pauls, 

ivery postillion, three pauls. 

‘Tostler, at every post, half a paul for every pair of 
“ses. 

‘ivery Calesse, furnished by a post-master, three 
tls; and every carriage, with four places, six pauls. 
‘L Postillion expects five pauls for every cOmmon 
't, and six pauls on quitting Florence. 


PRICE OF POST-HORSES IN THE PRINCIPALITY 
OF LUCCA. —~ 


“very pair of draught-horses, ten pauls a post. 

vhe third horse four pauls. 

lostler, at every post, half a paul for every pair of 
ses. | 

very saddle-horse, five pauls. 

fivery postillion, three pauls. 

very Calesse, furnished by a post-master, three 
‘8; and every carriage, with four places, six pauls. 
‘ravellers, on quitting Lucca, are charged fifteen 
is for every pair of draught-horses. 


) The price of Post-horses in the Duchies of Parma and 
ena, is the same as in the Lombardo-Venetian realm ; 
‘pt from Fiorenzola to Cremona, and from Castel San- 
‘anni to Pavia, at which places the price is seven 
‘) 8 and fifty centimes for every pair of draught-horses, 
Tom. 2. 49 
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PRICE OF POST-HORSES IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
TERRITORIES. 


Every pair of draught-horses, ten pauls a post. 
The third horse, four pauls. . 
Every saddle-horse, four pauls. 

Every postillion, three pauls and a half 

Hostler, at every post, half a paul for every pair 
horses. 

Every Calesse, furnished by a post-master, tht 
pauls; and every carriage with four inside places, (ft 
nished by a post-master,) six pauls per post. 

A postillion expects five pauls per post. : 

Travellers are charged an extra: half-post on quittif 
Rome. | 


PRICE OF POST-HORSES IN THE KINGDOM 
OF NAPLES. 


Great roads. Every draught-horse, and every sadd 
horse, six carlini and a half, per post. 
Every postillion one carlino and a half a horse, | 
post. | 
Hostler, at provincial post-houses, half a carlino | 
every pair of horses—hostler, at the Naples post-hoy 
one carlino for every pair of horses. 
Cross Roads. Every draught-horse nine carlini, | 
post. 
Every postillion, two carlini per post. 
Every carriage with two inside places, furnished 
a post-master, five carlini; and every carriage with f 
inside places, (furnished by a post-master,) ten cay 
per post. 
A postillion expects six carlini a post. | 
For a post-royal, in the Neapolitan territories, | 
extra half-post is charged. | 
Hostlers in Italy are seldom contented with less 
‘twice their due: and the persons who throws W 
over the wheels of travelling carriages (a neces} 
operation in hot weather), expects half a paul for | 
trouble. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
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An English post-chaise, with shafts, conveying two 
three persons only, and not heavily laden, is allowed 
travel with two, or, at most, three horses, in those 
arts of northern Italy which are not mountainous: 
at, if the carriage convey four persons, it is not al- 
‘wed to travel with less than four horses, A calesse, 
“nveying three persons, and only one trunk is allow- 
Lt to travel with two horses. 

In Tuscany, if the road be not mountainous, an 
glish post-chaise, with a pole, conveying three persons, 
‘d no trunk, is allowed to travel with two horses 
‘ly: but English carriages conveying four persons and 
anks, are not allowed to travel with’ less than four 
‘rses. In the Ecclesiastical Territories, a two-wheeled 
/triage, conveying three persons, and only one trunk, 
allowed to travel with two horses; but, if it convey 
ore than one trunk, three horses are dispensable : and 
rsons who travel with more than two large trunks, 
€ subject to a tax of two pauls per post for every- 
j tra-trunk, or portmanteau. A four-wheeled carriage, 
th a pole, conveying six persons and one trunk, is 
j Owed to travel with only four horses; but if it convey 
ven persons, or six persons and two large trunks, 
: horses are indispensable. A four-wheeled carriage, 
‘f-open in the German fashion, and conveying only 
© persons, and one small trunk, is allowed to travel 
th only two horses. 

“To the driver of every extra draught-horse, it is 
stomary to give two pauls; though he cannot demand 
“y remuneration. ny 

In the Neapolitan Territories, a four-wheeled carriage, 
veying four persons and one large trunk, is allow- 
‘to travel with four horses only ; but if it convey 
_ persons, and two large trunks, six horses are in- 
pensable. A two-wheeled carriage, conveying two 

Sons, and one large trunk, is allowed to travel with 
> horses; but, if it convey three persons and a large 
# nk, three horses are indispensable. 
very post-master should be paid for his horses 
j} ore they set out. 
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Shafts are not used either in the Tuscan, Roman, 
Neapolitan Territories. 
The average price paid in Italy for accommodatios 
at Inns, by persons who travel post, is as follows, 
Pauls, 
Breakfast, per head, in large towns, . . « . 3 
———— in small towns. ... 
Dinner, per head, in large towns . . . « . 10 
—— in smalltowns. . ... .. 8 
Beds, from three to five pauls each. 


> 
> 
b 


: 
| 
| 
| 


It is more economical, and less troublesome in Ital 
to travel en votturier, than to travel post, but it | 
more fatiguing; because, persons who accomplish | 
long journey with the same horses, must, generalf 
speaking, travel slower than if they changed horses | 
every post; and, therefore, persons who follow the latt 
plan, need not rise so early as those who follow tf 
former. If a Voiturin have good horses, they will 
from forty to fifty Roman miles a day; arriving, in d 
time, at the destined sleeping-places. Mules are le 
expeditious, because they seldom trot. 

A Voiturin usually expects for conveying Travelle} 
in their own carriage, from one part of the Conting 
to another, twelve francs a day per draught-horse: s 
francs a day for each master; three francs a day 
each child; and four francs and a half a day for eal 
servant: and for this price he furnishes good hors{ 


or mules, together with breakfast, supper, and beds :| 


dinner, supper, and beds: but, if he convey Travell 
in a carriage belonging to himself, he seldom expe} 
more than three quarters of the above-named priq 
because he can make a considerable profit by filling ¢ 
carriage with passengers on his return. | 

The buona-mano usually given to a Voiturier, iff 
behave well, is about half a Spanish dollar per day 

The fare, in a public carriage, from Florence} 
Rome, and likewise from Rome to Naples suppers aj 
beds inclusive, is from ten to twelve scudi; unless it} 
a voiture de retour, in which case the fare is abq 


eight scudi. 


| 
| 
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“If passengers, merely to accommodate. themselves, 
{uire a Voiturier to stop one or more days on the 
id, he expects them to pay six francs per night, for 
~ sustenance of each of his horses. 

‘4 Voiturin commonly pays in Italy for his Passengers, 
2 following prices at inns. 

“Breakfast, per head, from a paul and a half, to two 
ils—dinner, three pauls—supper and bed, five pauls; 
' Foreigners, who pay for themselves at inns éan 
‘tom, if ever, make so good a bargain. 

staan and Swiss Voiturins usually pay for their 
»sengers, in France, four francs a head for supper 
}l-beds ; and about two francs for dinner. Italian and 
iss voiturins likewise pay, for permission to travel. 
‘France, a tax of five sous a horse, per post, unless 
e at those post-houses where they dine, or sleep. 
1s Neapolitan Voiturins are deemed the worst in 
'y, because notorious for breaking their engagements, 
vellers should avoid going en voiturier, from Naples 
Rome ; unless it be with the Post-master’s horses, 


TUSCANY. 


CUBRBENT COINS. 


English, 
ft. s. ds 
uspone, equal to about . . . . ¢ .. ru6 
SERA, See core eaee eee eee Ee ae ee 
prancescone or Scudo (1) ... . + +. 0 50 
ORAS aE pre ome falline feign peepee 0? Be 
ece of three pavoli, or pauls. . . . . 0 1 6 
t ece of two pavoli. » 4. OY) Le oe to 
Bee Re LD SOs han) gous o 
lL [V4 her R Tarr he m, eh 0) dps je.'t oO pa)-cat OO é 
220-Pavolo . aire 2 RS as cit POA 


Vtice of two crazie, four of which make one pavolo 


4 


wv aul. 


J) Then pauls make one Francescone, or scudo; which 
‘ive francs and sixty centimes of France. 
“n Old Louis d’or is usually current in Tuscany, for 


at forty-two pauls; and a Napoleon for about thirty-six 
-Is: bat the value of French gold is flactuating. 


* 49 
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Crazie, eight of which make one paul. 

Quattrino, five of which make one crazid. 

Soldo, one of which makes three quattrint. 

The one-paul piece of Rome is current for one p 
of Tuscany. | 

The two-paul piece of Rome is current for two pa 
of Tuscany, wanting four quattrint. 

The Spanish dollar is usually current for about n 
pauls and a half. This coin is frequently called a pé 
zo duro. 

The real value of the ruspone is only sixty paul 
but it can seldom be purchased under sixty-thrq 
owing to the agio on gold: and, from the same cay 
the zecchino, which is worth only twenty pauls, 
seldom be purchased under twenty-one. 

Bankers’ accounts throughout Tuscany, are kept 
pezze, soldi, and denari; or lire, suldi, and dene 

Twelve denari make one soldo; twenty so/di w 
one lira (41); five lire and fifteen soldi, or, at 
six dire, make the imaginary coin called a pezza 
piece of eight; and for each of these, a Banker cha 
so many English pence, according to the exchay 
when he gives cash for a bill upon London (2). Bank 
according to the Tuscan law, are obliged either to 
in gold, or to allow an agio if they pay in silver ; 
agio varies from week to week according to the de 
for gold. 

The pound weight of Tuscany is divided into tw 
onnces: the ounce into twenty-four deniers; and j 
denier into twenty-four grains. The Tuscan ouncé 
some-what less than the English. } 

The common Tuscan measure, called a bracet 
about twenty-two. English inches and a half; two} 
cia making one ell. > . | 

Prices at the principal Hotels are much the sam¢ 
Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence; namely, for a 


(x) A lira of Tuscany is one paul and a half, | 
(2) If the exchange be, as it usually is, in fayou, 
England, every paul costs about five-pence, 
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-partment from twenty to thirty pauls a day; and. for 
maller apartments, from ten to fifteen pauls a day. 
for break fast, from two to three pauls a head ; for 
dinner, from eight to ten pauls a head; for servants, 
‘rom four to five pauls a head per day; and with regard 
0 buona-maneo to attendants at inns, the waiter usually 
2xpects about one paul per day, and the chamber- 
naid still less; that is, if Travellers reside at an inn 
oy the week or month; but, if they come for a few 
ughts only, they are expected to pay more liberally. 
The wages of a valet-de-place is four pauls per 
day throughout Tuscany, he finding himself in board, 
‘odging, and clothes. 


LEGHORN. 


The price of close carriage here is rather exhorbitant; 
yut, Open carriages, called Timonelle, ply in the High 
Street, like our Hackney coaches, and may be hired 
on reasonable terms. 

The price of a box at the Theatre varies according 
@ the merit of the Performers; but is usually high. 
The entrance-money exclusive of the price of a box, 
's three pauls for an opera, and two for a play. 

Tea, coffee; sugar, English mustard, foreign _ wines, 

randy, rum, arrach, porter. Bristol-beer, and Gorgona 
inchovies, may all be purchased cheaper at Leghorn 
han in any other city of Italy ; so likewise may soap, 
starch, and hair-powder. 
_Mr. Micali, in Via-Grande, has a magnificent shop, con- 
‘aining a great variety of sculpture in alabaster and 
farrara marble, jewels, trinkets, silks, linens, muslins, 
and a Gallery of original Pictures; the Persons who 
‘requently visit this, shop are treated with many at- 
tentions, and politeness. 

Mr. Masi has a good printing house, and often 
oublishes, and reprints English works with the utmost 
correctness, having them examined by diligent and expert 
fevisers very intelligent both of the [Italian and 
Foreign Languages. He published in the year 1814 a 
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fine edition of the Classical Tour through Italy by t 
Rey. Chetwode Eustace in 4. vol. which had a_ read 
sale. To these informations etc. of M.™e¢ Starke, no 
under press, he has added several others, which cou 
not be known to the accurate Author, at the time sli 
published her work. Mr. Masi has alsoa very good read 
ing Cabinet, with an assorted collection of Italian an{ 
French Books, and he is always the first supplied will 
the new works published in France and Italy. | 
Silks, linens, and muslins, may be purchased ver 
cheap of the Jews, by the expert in making bargains.} 


to find this useful article of clothing in other parts 
Italy. H. Dann Porta Colonnella sells all sorts 
English goods, wines etc, ete. 


Invalids may be regularly supplied with good asse 
milk at one crazia the ounce ; (the usual price throug 
out Tuscany;) goats’ and cows’ milk may likewise | 
procured with ease; but persons who make a point 
having the last quite genuine, should send into t 
€ountry for it; and with respect to asses’ milk, it 


water (1). 

Malta and Genoa oranges, fine dates, and Englis 
potatoes, may frequently be purchased at Leghort 
There is an oyster-house near this city, and the oysted! 
are good, but extremely dear. Figs and grapes, in the} 
season, are abundant and excellent; particularly t | 
white fig, and small trasparent white grape; the la 
of which, if gathered dry, put into paper bags, a | 
hung up in an airy room, may be preserved all t 

(1) The man who milks the ass usually carries, und@ 
his cloak, a bottle filled with hot water; some of whid 
he contrives to mix with the milk so expertly that it 
difficult to detect him, 


-—_ 
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inter. The best sort of dried figs is generally sold in 
yall baskets of about one foot long and four or five 
ches wide. Levant figs and Spanish. raisins may be 
archased at Leghorn ; and. about the month of Sep- 
ber large numbers of small birds, resembling 
'¢ English wheatear, and called in Italian Beccaficht, 
e caught daily on the plain near this town. Ortolans 
0 abound in-southern Italy. 

A Tuscan barrel of wine contains twenty flasks, and 
barrel of oil sixteen flasks. Wood is sold by the ca~ 
ste, the dimensions of which should be these: length, 
accia six; breadth, braccia one and ahalf; height, 
‘accia two. 

A public carriage goes daily from Leghorn to Pisa. » 
Public boats likewise go daily by means of the 
nal, and the passage-money in these vessels is six 
zie, or at most one paul for each person. The price 
a private boat is from ten to twelve livres; and the 
‘ice of one place in the Diligence from Leghorn to 
rence, twenty-five pauls. 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF LETTER-COUBIERS. 


Sunday, at eight in the Morning, arrive letters 
om all parts of Tuscany, Elba, Lucca, Naples, Sicily, 
ome, Lombardy, Venice, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Hieste, and all northern Europe. 

Monday afternoon from Pisa, Pietrasanta, Lucca, 
assa, Piedmont, Genoa, France, Spain, and Portugal. 
'Vednesday, at seven in the morning, from the 
ne places as on Sunday, Elba excepted. 
Wedaesday afternoon from the same places as on 
onday; and likewise from Great Britain. 

Friday, at seven in the morning, from all parts 
Tuscany, Elba, Lucca, Rome, Naples, Lombardy, Ve- 
te, and Trieste. , 
‘Friday afternoon, from France, Great Britain, 
ain, and Portugal, Piedmont, Genoa; Lucca, Pisa, 
‘d Pietrasanta. 
‘Monday, at half past six in the evening, go 
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letters for all parts of Tuscany, Elba, Lucca, Naple 
and Sicily, Rome, Lombardy, Venice, Switzerland 
Germany, and all northern Europe. 

Tuesday, at half past seven in the evening, g 
letters for Pisa, Pietrasanta, Massa, Lucca, Piedmor 


Portugal. 

Wednesday, at half past seven in the event 
go letters for all parts of Tuscany, Lucca, and Rony 

Thursday, at half past seven in the evening; § 
letters to the same places as on Tuesday. 

Friday, at half past seven in the evening; 
letters to the same places as on Monday. 

Saturday, at half past seven in the evening, § 
letters to Pisa, Lucca, Pietrasanta, Massa, Piedmon 
Genoa, France, Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal, » 
France. 

Letters are usually delivered about nine in the mor 
ing; and must be put into the post-office before sev 
in the evening, and franked for every place Toe 
not excepted. 


| 


A custom-house officer follows Travellers to th¢ 
inn, or lodging, when they enter Pisa, and expects} 
fee of five pauls. A band of musicians likewise wa} 
upon Strangers at their arrival, and expects from th 
to five pauls. 


PISA. 


BFST LODGING“HOUSES. AVERAGE PRICE IN WINTER. 


Casa-Agostini, Lung’ Arno, No. 722, about twe 
sequins per month.—Casa-Bertolli, Lung’ Arno, No. 7 
large and handsome apartments, a third floor, abq 
thirteen sequins a month.—No, 742, Via-Carraia; roo} 
small, but neat, and sufficient in number for two perso 
price moderate.—Casa-Lenzi, Lung’ Arno, about twer 
sequins a month— No. 951, Via di Sapienza, f 


Suites of handsome apartments.—No. 694, Lung’ Arg 
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1e suite of good apartment; thirty sequins a month.— 
arble Palace, Lung’ Arno, fine apartments.—Casa~ 
niesa, a good apartment.—Casa-Panichi, Lung’Arno, 
>. 716, a neat apartment on the first floor, large 
ough for three persons.—No. 887, Via S, Maria; 
‘urteen well-furnished rooms, and a small garden, 
venty sequins a month, if taken for half a year, 
Il these lodging-houses are well situated for Invalids: 
her apartments, which have not this advantage, let at 
‘much lower price. Rooms sufficient to accommodate 
“moderate sized family may usually be hired at The 
re Donzelle for about twenty sequins a month. The 
‘ice of every lodging, however, varies from year to 
var, according to the number of Foreigners. The hire’ 
‘linen per month is generally about five sequins for 
‘large family; but linen and plate are commonly found 
‘ the owners of lodging-houses. 

Boxes at the Theatre may be procured on very 
derate terms; except it be during the last week of 
arniyal, when the price is considerably augmented. 
he entrance-money paid by English Travellers, exclusive 
the hire of a box, is two pauls. 

The hire of a carriage and hofses, coachman’s wages 
‘elusive, is from eighteen to twenty sequins a month; 
ad the price for an airing, buona-mano inclusive, 1s 
n pauls, 

“The wages of a Housemaid, throughout southern 
aly, is about three crowns a month and a dinner; 
e finding herself in lodging, bread and wine—the 
ages of a Footman from four to eight crowns and a 
‘nner; he finding himself in bread and wine; the wages 
“a Housemaid who finds herself in bed and_ board, 
id fetches Fountain-water, is at Pisa one lira per 
y (1)—and the wages of a good Cook, throughout 
uthern Italy, is from ten to twelve crowns per month 
id a dinner; he finding himself in lodging, bread 
ne, and an Assistant to wash saucepans, dishes, etc. (2). 


(1) By Fountain-Water is meant that conveyed to Pisa 


rough the Aquedact. 
(2) It is an excellent general rale, either not to let yous 
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The price of dinner, per head, at a Resfaurateur 
table, wine and bread inclusive, is from three to fi 
pauls. 

Families who have their dinner daily from a Tratte 
should not order it per head, but per dish; specify: 
the kind of dinner they wish for, and the price th¢ 
choose to give, 

There are various sorts of fire-wood at Pisa: th} 
ealled legna dolce is the most wholesome ; thou 
it consumes very quick: that called degna forte 
usually burnt in kitchens; but may be mixed with tl 
other, for parlour-consumption; though I would ng 
advise the burning it in bed-rooms, Venders of woe 
frequently. cheat in the measure, either by bringing 
braccio to measure with not so long as the law direc 
or by placing the wood hollow, and thus making 
appear more than it is. f 

The husks~ of olives serve for fuel, and are a 
excellent substitute for charcoal, and in olive-countri¢ 
very cheap. 

Invalids always find it necessary to mat their roo 
during winter, in order to avoid the chill which strike 
to the soles of the feet from brick and marble floors 
Mats of all lengths may be purchased on the Quay; th 
price is half a paul the braccio; and every mat ough 
to be two braccia and a half wide. 4 

The Pisa market is, generally speaking, a good one 
though fresh fish can never be absolutely dependet 
upon but on Fridays, unless it be in Lent. The hes 
fishes are the dory, called pesce di S. Pietro ; the 
grey and the red mullet, called triglia; the turbot 
ealled rombo; the tunny, called tonno ; the lampre 
called Jampreda; sturgeon, called storione, ombrina 


oa 


pesce-cavallo, spada, dentice, parago, (all iy 


cook market for you, or to limit him to a certain sum f@ 
dinner, charcoal, and kitchen-fire-wood: but Englisl 
Travellers, who are accompanied by honest English servants 
always find it answer to let those Servants market fo 
them, 
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‘culiar, I believe, to the Mediterranean;) the sole, call- 
sugiiola; the Mediterranean lobster, called gambe- 
di mare; prawns and shrimps. The fish which comes 
‘m Viareggio is generally excellent. The tench and 
'p at Pisa are remarkably fine; so likewise are the 
-e, and other fishes, of the Arno, and  Serchio (1). 
2 mutton of Pistoja, which may frequently be purchas- 
at Pisa, is excellent in point of flavour, and parti- 
irly light of digestion. The Lucca-veal , frequently 
| at Pisa, is excellent. Beef and pork are very fine; 
-eys good; capons and fowls indifferent ; hares 
sient; other game plentiful, but not always so well 
»ured as in England. Wild-fowl good and plentiful. 
ison may be purchased both in spring and autumn 
is reckoned best during the latter season. Wild-boar 
be purchased during winter and spring. With respect 
getables, the broccoli and salads are particularly good; 
vegetables in Italy, salad excepted, should, generally 
sing, be stewed, or they may probably disagree 
weak stomachs. Pisa is well supplied with grapes, 
pears, apples, and other winter-fruits, the best of 
(1 come from Florence and Pistoja. The butter 
at the royal Cascina is excellent (2). Good 
milk and cream may be purchased at the above- 
d Cascina. Good oil may be bought at some of 
falaces; as every Tuscan nobleman sells the produce 
olive-gardens and vineyards. With respect to 
‘wine; that of Pisa is unwholesome; but that of 
tee may easily be procured by water-carriage, 
not only pleasant to the taste, but salutary to 
constitutions.—There are several kinds of Florence 
and that usually drank as common table- beverage 
rom a paul and a half to two pauls the flask. — 


‘hat Italians deem the best fishes are distinguished 
appellation of Pesce Nobile; the taste of Englishmen 
wr, does not exactly agree with that of the Italians 
particular, 

‘is butter supplies the Roman Markets, and suffers 
tle from its journey. 

ma. 3, 30 
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Scales and weights are necessary articles of kitche 
furniture in Italy. 

Persons who wish to be instracted in music, drawin 
and the Italian and French languages, may procu 
good masters, upon moderate terms, at Pisa. 

The common fee to medical men is a scudo’ fro 
Foreigners; though the natives give much less. Some 
the English Travellers give a sequin a visit to Itali 
physicians, : 

Casa Mecherini, the principal banking-house at Pis 
will supply Foreigners with money; but it is mo 
advantageous to procure it at Leghorn. 

The price of common shoes is eight pauls the pa 
whether for men or women. 

The price for making a man’s suit of clothes ab 
twenty pauls, all charges inclusive. 

The price for making a Lady’s dress nine or ten pa 
beside body-lining. ; 

Sig. Antonio Peverata, Bookseller, No. 694 Lung’ 
no, is an honest man, and very useful to Foreigne 

Pisa may be called a cheap place for perman 
residence; as may Pistoja, Florence, and Siena; beca 
supposing the exchange in favour of England, (wh 
it commonly is thronghout Tuscany,) a moderate si 
family might, in any of the above-named cities, 1 
handsomely for six hundred pounds sterling per annt 
and even large families who visit Italy, either for 
purpose of educating their children, or of travell 
from place to place in search of amusement, will 1 
if they know how to avoid imposition, find their 
bursements exceed one thousand pounds. sterling 

annum. For the purpose of education better mast 

may nsvally be procured at Florence than in any ol 
Italian city. 

Sunduy morning arrive letters from Florence, » 
other parts of Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Sicily, Bolo 
northern Italy, Switzerland, Germany, the kingdom 
the Netherlands. Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Rus 

Monday morning from Genoa, France, Spain, Pied 

Massa, Carrara, Lucca, aod Leghora, 
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Tuesday evening from Piombino, Porto Ferrajo, 
cca, and Leghorn. | 

Wednesday morning from Florence, and other 
arts of Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Bologna, northern 
Witzerland, Germany, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
weden, Poland, and Russia. | 
Wednesday morning from Lucca, and Leghorn, 
senoa, France, and Great. Britain. | 

Thursday evening from Lucca. 

Friday morning trom Florence, and other parts of 
uscany; Rome, Bologna, Ferrara, Ancona, Venice, etc. 
enoa, France, Spain, Great Britain, Piedmont, Massa, 
id Carrara. 

Friday evening from Piombino, Portoferrajo, Lucca, 
ad Leghorn. | 

Saturday evening from Lucca and Leghorn. 
Monday evening go letters for Florence, and other 
its of Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Sicily, Bologna, northern 
aly, Switzerland, Germany, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
veden, Poland, Russia, Piombino, Portoferrajo, Leghorn, 
d Lucca. 

Tuesday evening go letters for Genoa, France, 
vain, Great Britain, , Piedmont, Massa, Carrara, Lucca, 
d Leghorn: : 
Wednesday evening go letters for Florence, and 
jer parts of Tuscany; Rome, Naples, Bologna, Ferrara 
B2cona, Venice, and Lucca. 

Thursday evening go letters for Leghorn, Lucca, 
*nua, France, and Great Britain. 

Friday evening go letters for Florence, and other 
tts of Tuscany; Rome, Naples, and Sicily, Bologna 
tthern Italy, Switzerland, Germany, the Netherlands, 
nmark, Sweden, Poland, Russia, Piombino, Portofer- 
9, and Lucca. 

Saturday evening go letters for Genoa, France, 
in, Great Britain, Piedmont, Massa, Carrara, Lucca, 
| Leghorn. 

etters must be put into the Post-office before five 
the afternoon, and franked for every place, except 
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Florence and Leghorn. The price for franking a singl 
letter to England is six crazie. 

The price of one place in the Diligence from Pisa t} 
Florence is one sequin. 

Persons going from Pisa to Florence had better nq 
have their bueeage plumbed, it being necessary eithe 
to undergo an examination, or present the custo1 
house officers in the latter city with five or ten paul 
according to the quantity and quality of the luggag 


FLORENCE. 


The best Hotels, and some of the best private Lod 
ing-houses in Italy are to be found at Florence; a 
the price of good apartments, compared with the pricd 
at Rome and Naples, is not exorbitant. : 


LODGING-HOUSES, AVERAGE PRICE IN WINTER. 
Palazzo S. Clemente, Via’S. Bastiano, two suites. | 
handsome apartments, each thirty sequins a month; 
good garden; and the warmest situation in Florence 
Palazzo Strozzi, Via della Scala, a fine house, anf 
beautiful garden; sixty sequins a month—Palazzo-Corsif 
Via-Ghibellina, two suites of apartments, each thir 
sequins, for one month only; but less if taken for 
longer term—Palazzo-Quaratesi, Via d’ogni Santi, of 
set of apartments, forty-five sequins a month; anoth® 
set, twenty-eight ditto—Casa-Pucci, opposite the Teatr} 
nuovo, is a good lodging—Casa-Ricasoli, Lung’ Arn} 
is a pretty house for a small family: and in the Piaz | 
S. Maria Novella, and several other parts of the city 
small apartments may be easily met with. | 

Plate and linen are generally found in the lodgin | 
at Florence; but, if not found, the hire of linen for 
large family is about five sequins a month. Nob 
apartments unfurnished may be hired by the year fo 
comparatively speaking, nothing. | 

There are at Florence lately established two Burear 
of indication Vizt. One along the Arno, and the oth 
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Vi della Condotta where information may be obtain= 
of what apartments are vacant, and to be let. 
Board and lodging for a Lady, or Gentleman, in an 
tian family , tea and foreign wine not inclusive, 
ptally costs about fifteen sequins a month: and at the 
ise of Madame Merveilleux du Plantis, which contains 
od apartments, comfortably furnished, board and 
ging, tea, and common table wine inclusive, costs, 
a Lady, or Gentleman, by the year, fifty pounds 
‘ling; by the half year, thirty pounds; by the quarter, 
‘nty pounds; per month, seven, pounds; and per week, 
» pounds, Since the first part of this work was print- 
Madame du Plantis has removed from No. 4380, to 
. 4245, Piazza S. Maria Novella. : 
At the Hétel des drmes d’ Angleterre , kept. by 
iperini, a Family, consisting of four masters and 
r servants, may have a good apartment, breakfast, 
rellent dinners, tea, wax-lights, and night-lamps, for 
paty francesconi a week (1): and. the master of the 
canda di S. Luigi (by name Luigi Falugi) will 
ply four Masters and four Servants with breakfast, 
ner, a good dessert, and two bottles of table-wine 
ether with milk and butter for tea, at five scudi a 


Che price, per head, for breakfast at a Coffee-house 
‘bont one paul (2), and the price, per head, for 
ner, at the house of a, Restaurateur, or, at a table 
‘éte, is from three to five. pauls, table- wine inclusive. 
“he price per month, for.a good carriage and horses, 
chman’s | wages. inclusive, is from twenty to. twenty- 
 sequins,, according to, the expense, of provender. 
an-keepers usually charge for their carriages, by the 
» about twenty pauls. 

yrovisions, in, general, are good; though fresh fish 
only be procured on Fridays and Saturdays. Figs, 


) Anti-attrition grease may be purchased of Gasperini 
five pauls a’ pot. : 
) Every cup of coffee usually costs two crazie : every 
of chocolate ssomething :more. bi 


* -5o 
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peaches, water-melons, and grapes are, in their respec 
tive seasons, excellent. Good cows’ milk and goo 
butter are not to be obtained without difficulty; asses 
milk is excellent; and the wine made in the neigh 
bourhood of Florence is palatable and wholesome; th 
best sorts, called Vino Santo, Aleatico, and Arti 
miino, come from the vicinity. Ice (or more properl 
speaking frozen snow) costs two pauls and a half pe 
every hundred pounds, | 

The best medicines are sold at the Farmacia Forming 
in the Piazza del Granduca; and by the Grand Duke 
Apothecary. | 

The usual price of butcher’s meat is from five th 
six crazie the pound—the usual price of the best brea} 
about four erazie the pound—a turkey costs from fiv} 
to ten pauls, according to its size; a fowl from o | 
Jira to three pauls—patridges from four to six paul 
the brace—a beccafico from three to five crazie—al 
ortolan from six crazie to a paul—and the best tab} 
wine from a lira to two pauls per flask. | 

Sig. Giuseppe Molini Book-seller has a printing-offiq 
and a large quantity of English and Italian books | 
the best editions, as well as paper, pens, pencils etc. 
via degli Archibusieri. He charges himself to send” 
England the books purchased at his shop througho 
his relation M. Ch. Fred. Molini No. 14. Paternost 
row, in London, by whom the customers may recei 
the books etc. against the charges of freight, duty ay 
insurance, and to whom may also be paid the value of t} 
books, if found convenient. Florence, and Leghorn are t} 
best places in Italy, for purchasing books, in ord| 
of the proximity of an harbour from where ships 
near weekly to London. 

Meggit, in the Piazza del Duomo, sells good Forel 
wine, porter, tea, English medicines, etc. His black i 
is twelve pauls a pound; his green tea sixteen pau 
Townley, in the Palazzo-Ferroni; S, Trinita, likew 
sells English goods. One of the best Grocers is Care 
Via della Croce: ‘his Levant-coffee is from twenty-ty 
erazie to three pauls the pound; his West-Indian cok 
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‘0 pauls the pound. The best Silk-mercer is Burgagni, 
var the Piazza del Granduca. Florence silks are of 
‘rious qualities; one sort being from nine to ten pauls 
‘e braccio; another from six to seven; and the slightest 
ym three to five pauls, according to the weight. The best 
1en-drapers’ shops are kept by Jews, near the Mer- 
‘to Nnovo. Shoes and boots are, generally speaking, 
tter made at Florence than in any other part of Italy: 
2 usual price charged for the former is eight pauls 
e pair; and for the latter from thirty to forty pauls. 
orentine Taylors charge for making a man’s suit of 
thes from twenty to twenty-five pauls. Ladies Dress- 
akers usually charge twelve pauls for making a trim- 
ed dress, and nine for making a plain one. There are’ 
reral good Coachmakers at Florence. Pestellini Money- 
anger, near the Piazza del Duomo, will supply Tra- 
llers who are going to Rome with dollars and 
oman scudi at a lower price than they are current 
> in the Ecclesiastical State. Fire-wood at Florence 
from thirty-five to thirty-eight pauls the cataste; and 
arcoal from three to four pauls a sack, 

Fees to medical men are much the same as at Pisa: 
‘d the sum given to a Notary-public, for his seal and 
‘estation, is ten pauls. 

A box at the Pergola may generally be obtained for 
een, or, at most, twenty pauls; but every British 
saveller pays three pauls for admission , beside the 
sense of the box. At the Cocomero, and the Teatro- 
ovo, boxes usually cost from eight to twelve pauls; 
1 every British Traveller pays, for admission at these 
satres, two pauls over and above the price of a box. 
The most distinguished Sculptors are Ricci, Bartolini, 
1 the Brothers Pisani (1). 

sulflocher, in Borgo-Ogni Santi, No. 3951, sells 
baster. | 

ankers at Florence give the same exchange, and 


‘t) Travellers who purchase alabaster, for the purpose 
Aaving it sent to Great Britain by sea, should deal with 
Brothers Pisani; as their punctuality may be relied on, 
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nearly the same agio, as at Leghorn. Messrs. Donat 
Orsi, and Co., in the Piazza del Granduca, are honour-} 
able in their dealings, and very obliging to Foreigners; } 
as is Sig. Sebastiano Kleiber, in Via- Larga, 

The best Padrone di vetture at HlasHech is Balzani, 
who may always be heard of at the Aquila Nera: his 
horses and mules are good; and his drivers remarkably} 
civil (1). 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF LETTER«<COURIERS. 


Tuesday,at nine in the morning, arrive letters from 
Great Britain, France, Piedmont, Switzerland, Genoa 
Spain, Sarzana, Pietrasanta, Pisa, lephart, Lucca 


(1) Washerwomen in Tuscany commonly charge fo 
washing and ironing as follows: 


Sheets, per pair. . . 2 e+ + + crazie 12 


| 
| 


Pilliw-cuses, each. a et se ee ee 
Tablecloth, if large. . . 1. + + 3 ~ 6 
Napkin sj) 090 2 bte ROUN E SEI wee 
Towel. . : bts 70a he ttle di & 
Shirt, if plain, erazie 6; if filled.) aise scdceet dl 
Shift: . . . . ° « ° ° . . . . 4 
ET SIRS ek, Seine aire Keeps ye? 
PERCAVOONS,! <5 5 UM ote eee eo oe 
Corset . . pierre, Rae Te eee 
Pocket fiawdkkdrokiat <9 pans ene 4s aera 2 
Neckiclothy js csiissued os 0S acd are tee 
Ritchen-a prony «ais pinew'le veil ew tunel tee 
Pockets, per Pare sy. .2 piss. sie, 9.) dit) Sa ebebane ee 
Sleeping waistcoat. AY SET E TD: oh” 
Night-cap, if not trimmed... ... 2 
Silk-stockings, per pair. . . 2. + « « @ 
Cotton-stockings, per pair,. . . 2. 6 + 2 
Plain white dresses, each . . . . . 6) 16) 
Petticoats: cack, 0yiéc).0evtane.e Ae see, Belate 


Persons who wish to be economical in Italy shoullh 
have their linen washed out of the house, and ironed 2 
home, hep 8; ae 

Francesca Lombardi, in the Piazza. San- ‘Spirito , Nd 
2079, is a good laundress, 7 . 
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‘ssa, Piombino, Portoferrajo, Perugia, Cortona, Arez- 
etc. Rome, Viterbo, Siena, Poggibonsi , Prato, Pi- 
a, Pescia, and Volterra. 

ad about ten arrive letters from Germany, Rus- 
Prussia, Holland, Trieste , Venice , Switzerland, 
ante (Turkey, Greece etc.) upper Italy and Bologna. 
*hursday, at nine in the morning, arrive letters 
a Great-Britain, France, Piedmont, Switzerland, Ge= 
, Spain, Sarzana, Pietrasanta, Pisa, Leghorn, Lucca, 
sa, Piombino, Portoferrajo, Perugia, Cortona, Arez- 
etc. Siena, Poggibonsi, Prato, Pistoja, and Pescia: 
ind, about ten, arrive letters from Germany, Rus- 
Prussia, Holland, Switze rland, Levant, Trieste, Ve- 
*, upper Italy, and Bologna. 

fad about four post meridian arrive letters from 
Kingdom of Naples, Rome, Perugia, Cortona, Arez- 
and Castiglion Fiorentino. 

Jaturday, at nine in the morning, arrive letters 
fa Great-Britain, France, Piedmont, Switzerland, Ge- 
, Spain, Sarzana, Piétrasanta, Pisa, Leghorn, Lucca, 
ssa, Piombino, Portoferrajo, the kingdom of Naples, 
ae, Viterbo, Siena, Poggibonsi, Cortona, Arezzo, and 
tiglione fiorentino, Prato, Pistoja, and Pescia. 

nd, about ten, arrive letters from Germany, 
sia, Prussia, Holland, Switzerland, Trieste, Venice, 
er Italy, and Bologna, 

luesday, at four o’clock post-meridian, go letters 
“Germany, Russia, Prussia , Holland, Switzerland, 
ste, upper Italy, and Bologna, Poggibonsi, Siena, 
tho, Rome, and the kingdom of Naples, Great-Brit- 
France, Spain, Piedmont, Genoa, Sarzana, Massa, 
2a, Pietrasanta, Pontremoli, Pisa, Leghorn, Arezzo, 
ona, Castiglion Fiorentino, Prato, Pistoja, Pescia, 
Volterra. 

Vhursday , at one o'clock post-meridian, go 
ts for Arezzo, Cortona, Castiglion Fiorentino, Pe- 
a, and the Kingdom of Naples. 

nd, at four o'clock post-meridian, for Germany, 
sia, Prussia, Holland, Switzerland, Trieste, Dalma- 
upper Italy and Bologna, Great-Bsitain, France, 
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Spain, Piedmont, Genoa, Sarzana, Massa,, Piombino 
Portoferraio, Lucca, Pisa, and Leghorn, Siena, Posst 
bonsi, Pistoja, Pratd, and Volterra. 

Setucdoy, at noe o'clock, post-meridian, go letter 
for Arezzo, Cortona, Castiglione, Siena and Perugia, 

And, at four o’clock post-meridian, for Germanyj 
Russia, Prussia, Holland, Switzerland, Trieste, Dalmé 
zia, upper Italy, and Bolagna, Great-Britain, France| 
Spain, Piedmont, Genoa, Sarzana, Lucca, Massa, Pied 
trasanta, Tisthnaia, Bagnone, and Pontremoli, Pistoug 
Prato, and Pescia. 

And at seven post-meridian for Leghorn, Pisa 
Piombino, Portoferrajo, Pontadera and Empoli. 

Letters for every country, Tuscany excepted, must bh 
franked, and put into the Post-Office before noon, evel 


day except Saturday, when they are received till thre 
o'clock. 


COUNTRY-~HOUSES NEAR FLORENCE. 


| 
»! 
Villa-Mattei, near the Porta S. Gallo, a large housd 
Villa del Cay, Gerini, on the Bologna-road ; a goof 
house, well furnished, and delightfully situated. 
Villa-Vitelli, at Fiesole, healthy and cool. | 
Villa-Baroni, at Fiesole, ditto, but in too elevated 
situation for weak lungs. : 
Palazzo- Bruciarto, near the Porta S. Gallo, an exceller 
house, is rather too warm a situation for summer, 
Villa-Careggi de’ Medici, a most excelleat house, 
a cool, dry, and healihy situation. i 
Villa del Nero, at Majano, a most excellent hous 
equally well situated. | 
There are, in the neighbourhood of Fiesole; seve r 
other Villas, which might be hired from Midsummd} 
till the commencement i the vintage: as the Tuscat , 
seldom occupy their country - -house till’ the end § 
September, when the vintage begins. From twenty — 
thirty sequins a month, plate and linen inclusive, is | 
highest price demanded for the best Tuscan Villas, ‘ 


- 
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‘ Iso 
ROME, NAPLES, AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


ey of Rome—Bankers accounts—P ound-weight—Mea- 
ares—Hotel and other Lodging-houses—Best water—Best 
}ir—Prices of the best Lodgings—-Prices charged by Trai- 
seurs—Price of dinner per head at the honses of Restau- 
pateurs—-of breakfast at a Coffee-house—of Job-earriagcs 
nd horses—Expense of keeping your own carriage — 
) ackney-coaches—Wages of a Valet-de-Place—Fire-wood— 
sutchers’ meat, wild fowl, poultry, fish, and other eata- 
tes—Tallow candles—Charcoal—Best markets for fruit 
-ad vegetables—Wines of the country—Foreign wines— 
est Confectioner—Oil—Honey—Tea—Grocers — Rum— 
pest Wax-candles—Medicines—Woo!len cloth—Furs—Ro- 
van pearls— Silk Mercer — Milliner — Language Mas- 
‘r—Music Masters—Dancing Masters— Drawing Ma- 
2rs — Ancient bronze, ete. — Sulphurs — Roman Mo- 
-ics—Scajuola, and paintings all’ Encausto — Bronze 
mps, and silyer plate—Stationer —Mapuscript music— 
prints and Drawings--English writing paper, and English 
»oks—Circalating Library—Calcografia Camerale—Fees 
‘medical Men—Theatres—price of boxes—Unfurnished 
vartments—Procaccio from Rome to Naples-Best Roman 
vetturino--Post-Office -Neapolitan Territories--Passports-- 
2es to Custom-house Officers-Monéy of Naples-Exchange 
Blommon Neapolitan measure, pound-weight, and rotolo 
otels and other Lodging-houses at Naples -Job-carriages 
) Expense of keeping your own carriage—of keeping a 
‘ddle-horse—Hackney carriages—Wages of a Valet-de+ 
§ ace—of a Cook—Mode in which persons who keep their 
yn cook should order dinner—Price of unfurnished 
artments—Price usnally paid by Families who have 
peir dinner from a Traiteur—Price per head for dinner 
® a Restauratear’s—of breakfast at a Coffee house — of 
stchers’ meat, fish, poultry, and cheese, bread, oil, butter, 
Brtrento hams, tea, coffee, sugar, ice, and wines made in 
> Neapolitan territories— Firewvod, charcoal, wax and 
B low candles—English warehouse—Naples silks, gauzes, 
Bands, etc —Sorrento silk stockings-Musical instrument 
§ ings—Circulating Library—Borel’s Library—Stationer 
§ Coachmaker—English Medical Men—Music Master— 
B Acing Master—Price of boxes at the Theatres—Arviva! 
d departure of Letter-Couriers and ProcaccimE npeuse 
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of franking letters, etc.—Piano di Sorrento—-Price 
Lodging-houses—Provisions—Oil, milk, wine of Sorrent 
and Capri — Charcoal and fire-wood — Clotted crea 
—Quails—Articles not found at Sorrento—Boats whic 
go daily from Sorrento to Naples and return the sa 
evening—Passage-money—Meta- boats — Best method 
conveying a lage Family from Naples to Sorrentc—Pog 
office—Sorrento recommended as a cheap place for pe} 
manent residence—Physician there—Comparative view 
Family-expenses in various parts of the Continent, 


ROME. 
MONEY OF ROME. 


Doppia. . .» worth thirty-two paoli and one bajocco 
Scudo. . . © « ten paolt, 

Mezzo-Scudo , . five paoli, 

Pirce of three paoli, 

Piece of two paoli } 

Piece of one paolo 

Mezz0-Paolo. 

Bajocco, worth the tenth part of a paolo. 


The old Louis-d’or is current at Rome for forty} 
four pauls—the Napoleon for thirty-seven pauls—an} 
the Spanish dollar for ten pauls. ; 

Banker’s accounts are kept in pauls. 

The Roman pound-weight is twelve ounces ; : 
Roman ‘canna is about two yards and a quarter Englis 
measure; and the Roman mercantile palmo is betwee 
nine and ten English inches. 


HOTELS AND OTHER LODGING-HOUSES. 


I have already mentioned the names of the prince 
Hotels at Rome. The Masters of these Hotels, howey 
‘will seldom receive Travellers for less than a wee} 
dations may be obtained by the night. The price i 
large apartments at the principal Hotels is seldom et 

| 
| 


than a Louis-d’or per day. The charges for breakfa 
a | 
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ner, and servants’ board, are much the same as at 
‘rence, 
ilmost every house in the Piazza di Spagna contains 
riments which are let to Foreigners; and the best 
‘hese apartments are in the Casa-Rinaldini. Via-San 
janello, contains good lodgings; as does the house 
ed Margariti’s, and situated on the ascent to the 
nita de’ Monti. The Palazzo-Negroni is an excellent 
ing-house. Via-Babuino, Via della Croce, Via-Con- 
i, Via-Fratina, and Via de’ due Macelli, contain 
‘val lodgings; as do Via- Vittoria, Via-Pontefici, 
Via-Bocca di Lione: the Palazzo-Canino, in the 
‘named street, is one of the best lodging-houses 
Rome. The Palazzo-Gavotti , the Palazzo-Fiano, 
_the new part of the Palazzo-Sciarra, (all on the 
0, ) contain good accommodations; as do the 
a-Colonna, and the Palazzo-Cardella, near Via di 
ftta; in which street, likewise several lodgings may 
ret with: The Piazza de’ Santi Apostoli contains good 
ments. The Palazzo-Sceva, and the Palazzo-Collicola, 
the Forum of Trajan, contain good apartments; as 
the Palazzo-Maggi, near the Capitol. No. 152. Via- 
la, is a large well situated house; as is Casa- 
{l0, in the Lavatore del Papa. The Palazzetto-Al- 
and the Villa-Miollis, are good houses; but un- 
somely situated; especially the latter. 
2 best water at Rome is that of the Fontana di 
» and the Piazza di Spagna; the best air, that of 
‘ntre of the Corso, the Piazza di Spagna, the Tri- 
‘e’ Monti, the environs of the Fontana di Trevi, 
ne Foro-Trajano, and its environs. The price lately 
for the best apartments at Rome, plate and linen 
eve, has been from thirty to fifty Louis-d’or a 
» Large and well-situated lodgings may, however 
veured for about eigthy scudi a month; and small 
ents for half that sum (1). The best Lraiteurs 


“ersons who are not anxious to Jive in that part of 
vhich the English usually prefer, would do well to 
artments in the Strada-Giulia; where the reat of two 
‘om. 2, 5a 
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usually charge English Families ten panls a head fo 
dinner, bread and wine not inclusive; and this dinne 
usually furnishes the servants with more tlian they cat 
eat: but (as I have already mentioned,) persons wh 
get their dinner from a Tractteur, should not order 

per head, but per dish (1). The Truiteur near th 
Palazzo-Sciarra, on the Corso, will supply one perso 
with dinner for five pauls: and at the houses of Restat 
rateurs in general, a gentleman may be found in dinne 
bread, and table-wine, for five pauls (2). Breakfast 

a Coffee-house usually costs about one paul, and t 
charge for every cup of coffee is two bajocchi. 

The price, per month, fora good carriage and horse 
coachman’s wages inclusive, is from sixty to seven| 
scudi, according to the expense of provender. The prif 
per day, from twenty-four to twenty-five pauls—ar 
for four horses either morning or evening, twelve paul 
A good carriage and horses may frequently be purcha 
ed for about one hundred pounds sterling; and t 
expense of keeping them, coachman’s and footma 
wages, with grease for wheels, inclusive, is abou 
twenty-six scudi per month. A coachman’s wages 
eight scudi per month, he finding grease and oil; a 
a footman’s wages six scudi per month. They exp 
liveries once a year. ) 

Hackney carriages may usually be hired for four pa 
an hour, in the Piazza di Monte Citorio. 


| 


or three good rooms is not more than from ten to twat 


seudi a month, 1} 

(1) Four or five dishes, sufficiently large to supply M} 
Masters and four Servants with a plentiful dinner, b 
and dessert not inclusive, usually cost from twenty-fiy ‘i 
thirty pauls. . 

(2) At the Palazzo-Fiano, in the Corso, there is a Rest 
rateur, who serves at a fixed price per portion, as is dit 
at Paris ; his charge for a plate of good soup being b 
ehi 2 1/2—a plate of bouillie, with vegetables, baie 
97 1/2—a plate of roasted meat, ditto—a plate of comp 
fruit 2 or 3 baiocchi ; and a foglietta of good table 
from 3 te 10 baiocchi, 
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The wages of a Valet-de-Place is from four to 
ve pauls a day, he finding himself in every thing. 
Fire-wood is sold by the cart-load, which, during 
inter, usually costs about twenty-eight pauls, without 
“rriage and porterage, and this amounts to from five 
eight pauls more, according to where the wood is 
ken. The best wood may generally be obtained at the 
petta. 
Rome is better supplied with eatables than any other 
‘y in Italy. The average-price of the best beef is from 
‘en to eight baiocchi a pound—gravy-beef, from five 
six baiocchi—mutton, from six to eight baiocchi— 
ab, six baiocchi—veal, from ten to twenty baiocchi— 
‘|, ten baiocchi—excellent pork, from six to six and’ 
half baiocchi—excellent wild-boar, from five to six 
occhi—wood-cocks, from twenty to twenty-five ba- 
chi each—a wild goose; from four to five pauls— 
d ducks, ditto, per brace—widgeons each, about 
“een baiocchi—and teale, about one paul—partridges, 
m twenty-five baiocchi to four pauls each—small 
ckens, two pauls each—large fowls, three pauls each 
lares, from three to four pauls each—rabbits, twenty- 
: baiocchi each—capons, forty-five baiocchi each -~ 
kies (the best poultry in Italy,) ten baioechi a pound, 
i sometimes less—tame ducks, each two pauls—pigeons 
0-quails, each four baiocchi, beccafichi from three to 
r baiocchi each—ortolans, twelve baiocchi each. Soles, 
ols, carp (41), and other prime fishes; are seldom sold 
less than from fifteen baiocchi to\two pauls the pound: 
agh common fish rarely costs more than ten baiocchi. 
sd salmon is twelve baiocchi a pound—salted cod, 
€ baiocchi. Good butter two pauls a pound, generally 
iking, though it may sometimes be procured for 
“teen or fifteen baiocchi. Cows’ milk, per foglietta, 
baiocchi—goats’ milk, three baiocchi. Parmesan 
vse, twenty-two baiocchi the pound—Dntch cheese, 


) The carp brought, from the Lake of Albano to the 


an fish-market, sometimes weigh twenty pounds each ; 
are particularly delicious, 
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seventeen baiocchi—Brinzi, eighteen baiocchi. Househo 
bread, two baiocchi and a half—a panetio, or rol 
always one baiocco; at present, three of these weig 
eleven ounces. Spanish rolls, two baiocchi and, aha 
each. Grapes, apples, pears, peaches, and apricots, fro 
two to four baiocchi the pound. Sweet oranges , thr 
or four for one baiocco — Seville oranges, six or sevé 
for ditto—lemons, each from one to two baiocchi—be 
chesnuts, twelve for one baiocco—potatoes, one baio 
co the pound—beans, one baiocco and a half t 
pound. Eggs per dozen, from ten to twenty baiocc 
Wax candles, from forty-four to forty-five baiocchi t 
pound — Spoleto-tallow candles, twelve baiocchi t¥ 
pound—Roman ditto, ten baiocchi. Charcoal, per sac 
containing about 13olb. sixty baiocchi. The best marke 
for fruit and vegetables are those of the Piazza-Navog 
and the Pantheon; the melons of Perugia are remarkab 
good, as is the Roman broccoli. | 
The wine of Orvieto usually sold at fifteen or sixte 
baiocchi the small flask, is good, but seldom genuin 
indeed, the Romans are accused of adulterating thé 
white wines with a poisonous metallic substance. THf 
wines of Albano and Gensano, however, may  usuaff 
be purchased at the Scotch College for two scudi. af 
a half, or, at most, three scudi the barrel ; and 
wholesome, because genuine. A barrel contains fourteff 
large flasks, and every large flask five fogliette, if 
foglietta is nearly an English pint. Spanish table-wif 
which, if genuine, is good and wholesome, may 
purchased in the magazines at Ripa-Grande, and usuaey 
costs from sixteen to eighteen scudi the barrel. Spanlf 
‘white wines may likewise be purchased of Don Raffagt 
Anglada, No. 26, at Ripa-Grande; as may a remarka 
good sweet wine of Portugal, called Setubal. Good Mim 
sala, together with French wines, spirits, tea, ero) i 
English ‘patent medicines, fishsauces, mustard etc., © 
sold by Lowe, No. 420. Corso: Foreign wines ¢ 
Spirits are likewise sold by Freeborn, No. 7, Via-€ 
dotti; and by Townley, No, 58, Via-Condotti. Towr 
sells flannel also, and other.English goods. French wi 


I 


re 
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e sold at No. 4o, Piazza di Spagna. Spillman. No. 
,» Via della Croce sells good foreign wines and spirits; 
t his prices are high: he is the best Confectioner at 
»me, and remarkably honourable in his mode of deal- 
33 the average price of his ices (which are excellent) 
twelve baiocchi the square cake; ices in the shape of 
‘it cost more. Oil varies in price from eight to twenty- 
wr baiocchi the foglietta, according to its quality ; but 
od salad oil-is not easily obtained. Roman honey is 
od, and seldom costs more than seven or eight baioc- 
the pound. Tea may be purchased of all the prin- 
sal grocers. Black tea usually costs, per pound, about 
elve pauls—green tea, from fifteen to eighteen pauls, 
‘ording to its quality—Levant coffee, unburnt, about. 
rty-two baiocchi— Martinique coffee, unburnt, from 
enty-four to thirty baiocchi—good lump-sugar, about 
2 pauls—the best powder-sugar, about fourteen 
occhi—wax candles, from forty-three to forty-five 
socchi—and wax torches, forty-two baiocchi. The 
»ve-named groceries and wax lights may be purchas- 
better and cheaper at No. go, in the Piazza di Trevi, 
mat any other shop. Good sugar, wax lights, and 
indy, (the last four pauls a bottle,) are sold at No. 
1, Piazza di Monte Citorio. Faiella, in the Piazza di 
igna, sells good’ groceries. The brothers Cogorni, 
‘cers, in the Piazza Rondonini, sell good rum at six 
ils the bottle; or, five and a half, provided the 
vty bottles be returned; they likewise sell good 
deaux, Cyprus, and Malaga. Genuine wine of Nice 
y sometimes be purchased at the Palazzo- Borromeo, 
four pauls a bottle. The average price of Bordeaux 
tte is eight pauls, and of the inferior sort six pauls, 
bottle. The average price of good Marsala is five 
‘Is; and of good Malaga four pauls, the bottle. 
‘e-merchants, in general, allow from three to five 
chi for every empty bottle, when returned. 
he best medicines are to be purchased at the Far- 
ja Marini Borioni, Via del Babuino, No. 98, and 
shop contains excellent castor oil, Epsom salts, pearl 
y,,oatineal, and sago, and tolerably good. bark. 
Ais b 
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The Spezieria del Collegio Romano likewise furnish 
tolerably good bark: but if medicines be wanted duri 
the night, "they can only be procured at the Spezie1 
in the Via del Gambero. 

Furs are very good and not dear. Roman pearls, 
made and sold by Pozzi, No. 101, in Via- Pasquir 
are well worth purchasing ; but those made and so 
in Via-Padella, and. other places, are of a very inferi 
quality, and liable to turn yellow. The best Silk. 
mercer is Ciampi, No. 471, on the Corso. The be 
Milliner resides in Via de’ due Macelli, at No. 106. 

The best Language Master at Rome is Sig. Guintota 
di; the best Music-Masters are Signori Sirletti, Dor 
Moroni, and Confidate. Sig. Giuntotardi’s price is o 
wzecchino for three lessons. Eminent Music-Masters a 
ten pauls a lesson. Dancing=Masters charge from five 
seven pauls a lesson; and Drawing-Masters about 
pauls an hour. Sig, Sdatarelli, (who may be heard | 
at Monaldini’s, in alse Piazza di Spagna,) is an exe 
lent Drawing-Master, and very moderate in his charg 
and the Cav. Fidanza, (already mentioned as.an emin¢ 
Artist,) teaches landscape painting at his own hou 
though he does not go from home. to give lessons,’ 

Vescovali, at No. 20, in the Piazza di Spagna, ha 
large collection of ancient bronzes, Vases,° Medals, e 
for sale. Sulphurs are sold at No. 31, Via-Capo- 
Case, for three scudi per hundred; they are likew 
sold at No. 53, on the Corso; and in the Piazza 
Spagna, by Pavoletti, who is deemed particularly skil 
in the art of making pastes and sulphurs. Smail 
beautiful specimes of Roman Mosaics may be found 
the Piazza di Spagna, and its environs. Specimens. 
Scajuola and Paintings all’ Mncausto, may be fo 
at No. 8, in the Forum Romanum, near the arch 
Severus. One of the best shops for bronze Lamps, | 
silver Plate, is that of Sig. Belli, No. 63, in Via-Vé 
One of the best Stationers’ shops is in the Piazza — 
Jonna, and opposite to the Post-Office. Manuscript “ 
both ancient and modern, is sold by the’ Abbate § 
tini, at No. 49. Via-Vittoria, Bouchard, Bookseller, 
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0. 69, in the Piazza di Spagna, (a very fair Dealer,) 
Hs coloured Drawing, Prints, and English Books. . 
onaldini, Bookseller, in the Piazza di Spagna, sells 
iglish Books, English writing and drawing Paper, ete., 
id Piale, at No. 428, on the Corso, has a small cireulat- 
g Library, which contains a few English Books. The 
bseription to this Library is seven pauls for one 
onth only ; and fifteen pauls per quarter. Large as- 
srtments of Prints, and coloured Drawings, are to be 
and on the Corso; and likewise at No. 19; Via-Con- 
‘tti, a fair dealing shop. The Calcografia Camerale 
/0 contains a considerable collection of Prints. the 
ices of which are specified in the catalogue; and from 
1 to fifteen per cent is deducted, if a large number ' 
prints be purchased. 
‘The usual fee given, by the: Romans, to their Physi- 
ns, is three pauls a visit; but Foreigners are expect- 
to pay more liberally. 
Rome, (as has been already mentioned,) contains six 
eatres; namely, The Aliberti, which is opened for 
sked Balls during Carnival; The Argentina, where 
‘ras are performed between Christmas and Lent: The 
slle, where operas and plays are performed at the 
ne season; The Apollo, or Tordinoni, likewise -an 
va-house; The Pace; and The Pallacorda. The 
te of a good box at the Teatro-Aliberti, during Car- 
al, is from fifteen to twenty pauls; besides which, 
ty person pays three pauls for admission. At the 
or Theatres, the price of boxes varies according to 
merit of the performers; but, nothing is paid for 
lission, except by those persons who go into the 
terre. : 
ersons who intend to make a long stay, and to live 
1omically in this city, should endeavour to hire an 
wnished apartment, and furnish it themselves; fur- 
re being very cheap ; and the rent of unfurnished 
‘tments very low. | 
procaccio goes every week from Rome to Naples, 
conveys luggage (1). | 
) Persons who wish to convey luggage by water from 
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The best Roman Padrone’di Vetture is Balzani, w 
may always be found, or heard of, at the Locanda de 
Orso; and is the brother and partner of Balzani, t 
Pudrone di Vetture, at Florence (1). 


POST-OFFICE. 


Letters for Great Britain and France go on Monda 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, and may be franked, 
Mondays, from nine in the morning till four in t 
afternoon; on Thursdays, from nine in the morning 
twelve; and on Saturdays, from nine in the morni 
till half-past eight in the evening: 

Letters for the kingdom of Naples go on Tuesda 
and Fridays; and letters for Tuscany on Monday 
Tharsdays, and Saturdays. 


Rome to Naples, should apply to the Masters of the vess 
at Ripa-Grande: but as luggage going either by the P 
eaccio, or by water, must be taken to the Custom ho 
at Naples, it is not advisable to send books, nor any thy 
eoatraband, by these conveyances. 
_ Gi) Washerwomen at Rome commonly charge for wa 
ang and ironing as follows; 
Sheets, per pair. - + + - bajocchi 8 
Pillow-cases, each . + « + * © = 


Te lacalat hts oS. aot: ty albiaes eh: i Rib stein 
Napkins; per dozén «. « »- »- - «© + + #2 
Towels, per dozen. - » +» « « © ee ae 
Shirt, if plain, 6; if frilled . . - 5 + 7 
Shifters Lever. Ay! es oehtry opt peras ea h 
Drawergifi Ba otis Batiste ict 4 
[ae ee en ee ee 
Pocket-handkerchief, per dozen . . 12 
Kitchen aprons, per dozen, « + + « + 1% 
oe eS se «Ske, eae eT 
Pockets, per pair . - + COs Segoe 
Sleeping waistcoat. . 2. 2 se 2 ee 4 
Weckerchief, if frilled. . 2. © © ee © 7 
Night-cap, if frilled - . . + © * » > 2 
Plain white dresses, cach » ». «© 2+ © ~ 20 | 
Petticoats, each. . + «© « « See ie 
Cotton stockings; per pair. . + + + + 2 
Silk. ditte,: 6.) sas Oe ila ee et peas 
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‘Letters for Tuscany, and the kingdom of Naples, may 
franked either before noon, or between five and 
en in the evening. The expense for franking a single 
“er to Great-Britain is fifteen baiocchi ; and for frank- 
a single letter, either to Florence or Naples, two 
occhi and a half. 

‘he Post-office is usually open from nine till twelve 
the morning, and from three till seven in the evening. 
setters from Great Britain. may be expected’ on 
ndays and Thursdays. 


p: NEAPOLITAN TERRITORIES. 


n order to enter the kingdom of Naples, it is neces- : 
y to procure a passport either from the Neapolitan 
vernment, or one of its Ambassadors 

Travellers, on quitting Rome for Naples, derive no 
antage from having their luggage plumbed 3; as, at 
acina, the last town in the Papal territories, and 
at the frontier, Custom-house officers have a right 
’xamine trunks, etc.; but a fee of from five to ten 
ls, according to the quantity of luggage, always 
rents the exercise of this right. At Fondi, the first 
2 in the Neapolitan dominions, six carlini per car- 
e, given at the Custom-house, will generally secure 
3age from examination. 


MONEY OF NAPLES 


‘old. Piece worth thirty ducati, or ducats—ditto, 
th fifteen ducats—ditto, worth four ducats—ditto, 
th three ducats—ditto, worth two ducats. 

iiver. Scudo, worth grant, or grains 182—Pez20- 
», worth grains from 122, to 124—Piastre, worth 
48s 120—Piece, worth grains 66—ditto, worth grains 
-ditto, worth grains 50—ditto, worth grains 4o—~ 
4 worth grains 30—ditto, worth grains 26—ditto, 
h grains 24—ditto, worth grains 20—ditto, worth 
1s 15—ditto, worth grains i2—ditto, worth grains 
ditto, worth grains 5. 


5 
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Copper. Piece worth grains—ditto, worth 3 grain 
- -~ditto, worth 2 1/2 grains—ditto, worth 2. grains4 
ditto, worth + grain—ditto, worth half a grain. 

One ducato is worth ten carlini, and one carlino 
worth ten grani. 

Accounts are kept in ducats and grains, The exchang 
upon London is fixed every Monday and Thursda 
afternoon ; and Neapolitan Bankers give so many grain 
according to the exchange, for every pound sterling, 

The value of French gold varies from time to time 
but an old Louis-d’ or is usually worth from five hunc 
red and forty to five hundred and sixty grains; and 
Napoleon, from four hundred and sixty to four knnq 
red and eighty-five grains. g 

Messrs. Faleonnet and Co., the most eminent Banke 
at Naples, are very obliging to Travellers ; and Messp 
Reynolds et Co., Bankers, are honourable in their dea 
ings, and particularly obliging to Travellers. } 

The common Neapolitan measure, called a cannaj 
equal to about two yards and a quarter English (1) 
the Neapolitan pound to about eleven English ounces} 
and the rotolo to about thirty-one English ounces, —]} 

3 
HOTELS AND OTHER LODGING-HOUSES AT NAPLES. — 
# 


] 


From two hundred to three hundred ducats a ma 
have, during the last few years, been demanded ~ ! 
winter and spring, for the best ready-furnished apar|} 
ments in this city: now, however, handsome lodgin } 
large enough to accommodate a moderate-sized Famil}h 
may be obtained for an hundred, or, at the utmost, a 
hundred and fifty ducats a month, in those parts 4 
Naples usually frequented by Foreigners; namely, Uf 
Chiaja, the Chiatamone, and the Strada di §: Lueia 
in other situations lodgings are much cheaper. I na 
already mentioned the names of the best hotels: it ma 
not, however, be superfluous to add, that the situat 


(1) One canna contains eight Neapolitan palmi: and of 
palmo is about ro 1/2 English inches. , 
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he Gran-Bretagna is bleak during winter and spring; 

that the back rooms in the Crocele, and other 
2Is near the tufo-rock, are damp and unwholesome. 

price of apartments at the principal hotels is, ge- 
aly speaking, higher than in any other part of Italy. 
ner usually costs ten carlini per head for masters 5 
ukfast, twenty-five grains; and servants’ board, per 
from four to six carlini a head. Jobmen, who sup- 
strangers with carriages, usually charge three ducats 
day; and not much less by the month: buta good 
iage and horses may frequently be purchased here 
less than one hundred pounds sterling; and_ the: 
nse of keeping them amounts to about fifty ducats 
onth, including twelve ducas for the coachman’s 
es. Provender for a coach-horse eosts about four 
nt per day—a stable and coach-house four ducats 
onth, and shoeing each horse, one ducat a month. 
ender for a saddle-horse costs about three carlini 
‘day. Hackney-carriages of all descriptions are to be 
with in every quarter of Naples, at the following 
es: Carriage with four places, a course, four car« 
and if taken by the hour, first hours, five carlini ; 
every subsequent hour three carlini. Carriage with 
places; a course, twenty-six grains; and if taken 
hour, first hour three carlini; and every subsequent 
» twenty grains. The drivers of these carriages can- 
demand any thing more than the fare, though they 
ct a trifling gratuity. The wages of a valet-de- 
e, is from five to six carlini a day, he finding 
elf in every thing: and it is difficult to meet with 
‘od Cook, who finds his own Assistant, under twelve 
ts a month. Neapolitan Servants expects neither 
ad nor lodging. Persons who keep their own cook 
ld order dinner at so much per head, fire-wood 
charcoal inclusive: and persons who mean to re- 
long at Naples, and wish to live economically, 
d endeavour to procure an unfurnished apartment; 
either purchase or hire furniture themselves. Good 
ments unfurnished may be obtained for four, or 
2 utmost, five hundred dacats per annum. Families 
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who have their dinner from a Traiteur, are seldot 
well-served under five or six carlini a head, Serva 
inclusive : but a well-cooked dish, sufficient for tw 
persons, may be procured, at a Cook’s shop, for fix 
carlini.Persons who dine at the houses of Resfaurateur 
are presented when they enter, with the carte a mar 
er; and the expense of dining at these taverns, bre 
and table-wine inclusive, is, generally speaking. fro 
three to six carlini a head. One cup of coffe at a co 
fee-house usually costs five grains; one cup of choc¢ 
late, eight grains; and breakfast altogether, butter 
clusive, two carlini. Provisions at Naples are good ar 
plentiful. Beef on an average costs from twenty-four 
twenty-six grains the rotolo—mutton about  twen 
grains—veal from thirty to forty grains—pork abo 
twenty grains—and fish, from three to eight carli 
Naples, oysters are good; though perhaps not sow 
fattened as in the days of Lucullus. Turkies are che: 
and remarkably good; a small turkey costs from six 
eight carlini; a fowl from three to four carlini; a 
a small chicken from fifteen to twenty grains. Parmes§ 
cheese costs about nine carlini the rotolo; and Engl | 
cheese, about ten carlini. Bread of the best quali 
usually costs from six to eight grains the rotolo. 
varies in price; but the best usually costs from fog 
to five carlini the rotolo. Milk is scarce and dear. 7 
only good butter comes from Sorrento, and is six ¢ 
lini the rotolo. The best veal, pork, and hams, likew 
come from Sorrento; and the last usually cost fe 
carlini the rotolo. Green tea on an average is twemf 
carlini the English pound; and black tea sixteen carl 
—coffee from eleven to thirteen carlini the rotolqp 
loaf-sugar eight carlini—and other sorts, from six : 
lini to forty-five grains. Fruit is. cheap and_ excelle 
(It is supposed that in Magna Graecia the ancients 1 
their cherries, figs, water-melons and many other fro 
and the Moderns would do wisely by adopting 
same plan.) Ice, or rather frozen snow, is four gre 
the rotolo; iced water, two grains per quart; ices, 
glasses, are eight grains each ; and ices in cakes, tweé 
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ains each. The wines of Posilipo, Capri, and Ischia, 
> palatable and wholesome; and cost about three 
cats and a half the barrel, which holds fifty-six cas 
fe, or pints. The wines of Procida and Calabria are 
29d and wholesome; and cost about four ducats and 
half per barrel. The Sicilian wines likewise are 
od (1). Fire-wood usually costs from twenty to twenty- 
» ducats the large canna (2); and charcoal fifteen 
lini the quintal. Wax-lights of the best quality, called 
lice-candles, are about six carlini the pound; and 
ow candles twelve grains the pound in the shops, 
eleven grains at the Fabbrica. Sig. ‘Graindorges 
in the Largo del Castello, an English Warehouse, 
ch contains porter, ale; French, Spanish, and por- 
ul wines ; excellent Lachrymae both white and red, 
‘sala, brandy, rum, Hollands, liqueurs, gunpowder, 
mn, and black tea; Durham mustard; English writ~ 
paper, pens, and pencils; fish-sauces 5 court-plaster ; 
jlish cheese; curry-powder ; - anti-attrition grease . 
lish razors, saddles, and bridles ; James’s powder, 
om and Cheltenham salts, soda-powders, spirit of 
shorn, and spirit of lavender. Strong’s British 
ehouse, No. 1, Strada- Molo, near the Fontana-Me- 
» contains several of the same articles: and Terry, 
te Strada-Toledo, sells English writing-paper, pens, 
‘¢ soles, and a considerable variety of other English 
s, Paturle and Co. at N, 329, Strada-Toledo, have 
‘$e assortment of French silks, velvets, gauzes, lace, 
Is, ribands, and almost every article manufactured 
rons. Toro, at No. 12; Strada S. Francesco di 
» is an excellent Shoemaker: Cardon and Co. at 
29, Strada di Chiaja are good Milliners and Dress- 
Ts ; as. likewise is Madelle, Houlemont, at No, 29, 


Some of the best Calabrian and Sicilian wines are 
of Piedimonte, Mongibello, 5S. Eufemia, Marsala, and 
$a. Good Malaga may freqaently be met. with; and 
by the rubdio, which contains about sixteen English 
The large canna contains sixty-four palmi: it being 
to have the canna-square every way. 

‘Tom, 2. $2 
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Vico lungo S. Matteo, dirimpetto La Trinita de’S 
gnuoli. Naples is celebrated for its silks, gauzes, riban 
coral and tortoise-shell manufactures, soap, essences ; a 
especially for its silk stockings, made at Sorrento, whit 
are remarkably strong. Silks for Ladies’ dresses a 
usually sold according to their weight; common sil 
are of various qualities, that called Battavia (t¥ 
palmi and a quarter wide), is twenty-four earlini Uw 
canna——that called Ormisino (four palmi wide), is fre 
twenty-four to twenty-eight carlini the canna—that ca 
ed Cattivella (seven palmi wide), is from thirty-t 
to forty carlini the canna. Richer silks, ealled the King 
and sold at the Fabbrica reale, in the Strada-Tolec 
are more costly. Thin ell-wide silk, called Tufita, 
also sold at his shop for about twenty carlini the ca 
na. Cotone e seta, is strong, warm, cheap, and s 
to wash well. Silk stockings cost from sixteen to twer 
five carlini the pair, according to their weight 
quality. Common silks, and Cotone e seta; are s 
+n the streets near the Largo del Castello, and in the Str 
Sedile di Porto. Naples is likewise famous for musical 
strument strings in general, and harp strings in particul 
There is a circulating Library and Reading Room, in Si 
da §. Giacomo, No. 19, near the Strada Toledo, and 
Borel has a large and valuable collection of books” 
sale, near the Church of Trinita Maggiore. Sig. Ang 
Trani has an excellent Stationer’s Shop, in the L 
del Palazzo; and S. Luigi Tisi Pascuzzi, opposite 
the Fontana di Monte Oliveto, is a good Coachm 
and an honest man. 

Doctor Kissock, an English Phisician, resides at 
ples; as do Mr. Roskilly, an English Surgeon, and 
Reilly, an English Apothecary, who sells English 
dicines. One of the most celebrated Music Maste 
Sig. Lanza, who charges a piastre an hour; and 
most celebrated Dancing Master is Sig. Formichi , 
charges the same. . 

For boxes at the Theatres there is a fixed 
beyond which nothing can be demanded for admif 
A box, in the third row, at the Teatro di S.- 
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illy costs five piastres; in the fourth row, four 
‘tres; and in the fifth row, three piastres ; and seats 
he parterre, where Ladies may go without the 
illest impropriety , costs six carlinj each. A box 
the third row, at the Teatro del Fondo, usually 
»s three piastres; and in the fourth row, two piastres, 
at most, two and a half. Seats in the parterre, are 
carlini each. The Fondo is better calculated, both 
seeing and hearing, than is S. Carlo. 

good box at the Teatro de’ Fiorentini may be 
sured for fifteen carlini—at the Teatro della Fenice 
twelve carliai—and at the Teatro di §. Carlino, for 
carlini (1), 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF LETTER*COURIERS 
AND PROCACCI. 


unday arrive letters from France, Italy, and 


) Washer women at Naples commonly charge for 
ing and ironing as follows: 
p oheets, per pair, . . - 


©?) 
= 
= 
5 
7) 
to 
iv) 


MPM CESE! bos kg hg eee aT ras, 0008 
Table-cloth . . . % ee ae eae 
Napkin, and Towel each, a ees le paiertely yi 
SPREL COIL 'R DE ODS. + 6jn alte ian ol gist sic omelet Yad 
PE niivst ah, isegehn pote) mi. 9) 7 oe be mull ga wag tOe 
Shift. eR Wee. abel 
Riawers. “ots heritable ty 
Sleeping waistcoat. . . . oT og! St RP OS 
mereee Can east ois tgp Seh ee ire 
PEBStlCOMER 5 050% Tetent age! Ce dae ins 6 
Breen WRC) Amal. Berea! a) (a) Pade eed Se 
Neck-cloth. . . ASCE ORES 
Pocket- handkerchiefs, per dazen Mov eletuete. @.atd Ee 
Stockings per pair (if silk), . . . .. @ 
A plain white dress?,. © 2!) Hb 
hes 9 | aca a eS 
A muslin cap, if bordered with lace oman 
Stockings per pair (if cotton). . . . 2 


the Strada Vittoria, No, 38, there is a good Laahdeapas 
‘ame, Lastrucci: but her charges are high, She speaks 
ish and French. 
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Germany. Jn the afternoon goes theCourier of 
lento. a 

Monday and every other day, Sunday excepted 
arrive and go the Courier and Procaccio of Salerne 
and the Courier of Palermo. : 

Tuesday arrive letters from Bari, Lecce , Foggis 
Lucera, and Manfredonia: likewise the Procaccio ¢ 
Melfi, Nocera, Materdomini, and Sanseverino. In th 
evening go letters to Italy, Germany, and Gre 
Britain. 

WWednesday arrive the Procacci of Rome and C 
lento: and on /¥ ednesday go the Procaccio of Melfi 
and the Courier of Palermo. 

Thursday arrive letters from Spain, Italy, Fran 
Germany, Great Britain, Messina, Palermo, Malta, an 
Calabria, Basilicata, Sora, and Campo-basso, likewis 
the Procaccio of Bari, Lecce, Foggia, Lucera, Abruzz 
Calabria, Basilicata, Sora, and Campo-basso. ¥ 

Friday night goes the Procaccio to Rome. ; 

Saturday morning arrives the Procaccio of Noc@ 
ra, Materdomini, and Sanseverino; and Saturday 
the Procacci of Bari, Lecce, Abruzzi, Foggia, Basilicat 
Sora, and Campo-basso, and the letters for Sora am 
Campo-basso. 4é night go the Procacci of Calabm 
and Nocera, Materdomini and Sanseverino, Bari, Lece 
Abruzzi, Foggia, Basilicata, Sora, and Campo-bassi 
and the letters for Sora and Campo-basso. 4t nigh 
go the Procacci of Calabria and Nocera, Materdomin 
Sanseverino and Monte-Sarchio. 4¢ night likewise g 
letters for Italy, Messina, Calabria, Palermo, and Malt 
Bari, Taranto, Lecce, Lucera, Foggia, Basilicata, ar 
Abruzzi. 

During summer the Procacci set out onthe Frido 
night, instead of the Saturday morning. On the firg 
Saturday in every month go letters for Ragusa é 
Constantinople. . ‘f 

Letters for Great Britain must be franked ; and # 
price is fifteen grains for every single letter. Lette 
for France must be franked; and the price is ten grange 
for every single letter. i, 
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‘he office for franking letters is open every day, 
day excepted, from nine till twelve in the. morning 
_from four tll five in the afternoon, 

‘uesday and Friday are the best days for franking 
ors addressed to Great Britain; and Thursday is the 


7 day on which letters from Great Britain are re= 
ved. 


PIANO DI SORRENTO. 
Price of Lodging-houses. 


the price of Lodging-Houses depends on the term 
-which they are taken; and also on the season of 
year. During summer, from eighty to an hundred 
ats per month are demanded for the large — Villa- 
isca—from sixty to seventy ducats per month for 
large apartment in the Villa-Spinelli—sixty ducats 
month for the Villa-Storace—from. sixty to eighty 
ats per month for the large apartment in the Pa- 
o-Cocomella; and from forty to fifty ducats for the, 
il apartment—sixty ducats per month for the upper 
ttment in the Villa-Correale; and more for the lower 
etment, if a considerable number of beds be requi~ 
Small apartments calculatedto accommodate a Lady 
her Servant, or a single Man, may jlways be 
sured for fifteen ducats per month; and sometimes 
two-thirds of that sum. Plate and linen are includ- 
in these prices. 


AVERAGE PRICE -OF PROVISIONS, elc. 


‘xcellent beef, (prime pieces) from twenty to twenty-, 
‘grains the rotolo—excellent veal, from twenty-four to 
‘YY grains—delicious pork, from fourteen to sixteen 
os—excellent hams, pig’s cheeks and bacon, from 
ity-four to thirty grains—excellent butter, sixty 
ns—bread of the best quality, (which is brought 
y from Castel-a-mare,) seven grains—macaroni, frome 
to twelve grains—fish, from ten to forty grains. 
T53 
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according to its quality — fruit from two to four 
grains—clean ice, or, properly speaking, frozen snov . 
to mix with wine, two grains—and snow for icing 
liquors, one grain and a _ half—excellent salad-oil, 
about thirty grains the measure—excellent milk, three 
grains the measure, which is nearly an English quart— 
wine of Sorrento, per caraffa, three grains—wine of 
Capri, if it come direct from that Island, about thirty 
carlini the barrel—charcoal, from twelve to fifteen car- 
lini the quintal—and fire-wood, seventy carlini the} 
small canna. : 

Sorrento and its Piano are famous for delicious honey} 
clotted cream, and a dish called, in Devonshire, junket 
and (what seems extraordinary) the Sorrentines give i 


@ similar name. Quails, daring the month of Septembe 
are particularly good, plentifal, and cheap in thi 
country; but poultry is always scarce, and seldom good# 
fine fish is likewise scarce in the Piano di Sorrento: 
though attainable almost every evening at S. Agata; 
whither it is brought from the Gulph of Salerno during 
the day, in order to be sent to Naples at midnight (1)4 

Families who remove from Naples to the Sorrenting 
shore, would do well to take with them tea, sugary 
wax candles, soap, and cheese. Neither brandy now 
rum, nor the wines of Spain, Portugal, and Franegy 
ean be purchased at Sorrento: but boats go daily 
thence, and also from the Piano, to Naples; and _ every) 
Master of a boat may be trusted to execute commissions 
and even to bring letters, and money, for Foreigners 
‘The Sorrento-boats, and those belonging to the Marine 


(1) A fish called by the Sorrentines, Morena, may fi | 
quently be procured at S. Agata. This fish was highly 
prized by the aucient Romans ; some of whom, in orde| 
to augment its balk and flavour, fed it with the flesh ¢ 
their Slaves. : 

Particularly strong Silk Stockings may be purchasedih, 
for a moderate price, atthe manifactury of Don Filipp 


Castellano, in the Piano di Sorrento; and excellent Gauzq) 
for Musquito-nets, may be purchased yery cheap at Sor} 
resto. 
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ande of the Piano, set out soon after day-break, and 
urn between three and four o’clock every afternoon, 
vather permitting. The Meta-boats go more irregularly; 
ere being, at times, a dangerous surf upon that beach. 
se price by the Sorrentines for going to Naples, in 
oublic boat, is six grains per head; and the best 
‘thod of conveying a Family from Naples to Sorren- 
is to hire one of these public boats, and embark 
out midday; at which time the wind is usually fa- 
rable. A Mariner, by name Epifanio, who frequently 
mmands the boats belonging to the Marina of the 
‘no, is remarkably well-behaved, and an. excellent 
ot: and a boat, commanded by Hit may be_ hired 
three or four ducats, according to its size; and he- 
y generally be met with at the Molo at Naples, © 
m ten in the morning, till twelve, every day, Sundays 
epted. 

setters put into the Sorrento Post-Office, go perfectly 
: to Naples: and letters addressed either to Sorrento 
‘any of the Villas in the Plain, are delivered with 
ictuality. A large Family, if economical, might live 
afortably at Sorrento for four hundred pounds per 
sum (1): 

Joetor Canigiani, a well-educated Neapolitan Physician 
ides in this town, and occupies the house onee 
rabited by the Sister of Torquato Tasso. 

will now close my account of the average prices 
aecessaries and luxuries, in France and sourthern 
y, by the following comparative view of Pana 
enses in various parts of the Continent. 

‘renerally speaking, a French franc (usually wort 
ut ten-pence) will go as far in France as does a 
ling in England: a Tuscan paul (usually worth about 
-pence) will go as far in Tuscany as does a frane 
france: a Roman paul (usually worth about four 
ce) will go as far in the Ecclesiastical territories as 
sa Tuscan paul in Tuscany: and a carlino of the 


-) Washerwomen here are particularly moderate im 
r charges. - 
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kingdom of Naples usually worth about “three-pence) 
willl go as far in the Neapolitan dominions as does a 
Roman paul at Rome 


CHAPTER VI. . 


Route from Geneva to Chambery—from Chambery over the 
Mont-Cenis to Turin—New Road made by Napoleon—Pas= 
sage of Mont-Genévyre~Route from Nice through Genoa 
to Pisa—from Leghorn through Pisa to Florence—from 
Pisa through Lucca and Pistoja to Florence—from Pisa 
to Modena—Expense of travelling en yoiturier from Luc- 
ca through Pistoja to Florence—Price charged by Voie 
turins for conveying Luggage from Florence to Rome— 
Lascia-Passare—RKoute from Florence through Siena to 
Rome—from Florence through Perugia to Rome—from 
Genoa through Bologna, Rimini, Sinigaglia, Ancona, Lo-} 
reto, and Terni, to Rome—from Milan through Bergamoy} 
Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, to Venice, Bologna, and 
Florence—from Milan through Piacenza, Parma, Reggio, 
and Modena —from Milan to Turin—from Aoste to 
Turin—from Turin over the Maritime Alps to Nice— 
from Turin over the Bocchetta to Genoa—from Rome to 
Naples—Passports—Modes of dividing this journey—Buo- 
na-mano usually given to a Voiturier—Route en voi 
turier from Pisa to Massa and Carrara—from Rome 
to Florence through *Perugia-Caution against travelling 
through Perugia to Rome during the great heats—Rouate 
en vyoiturier from Calais to Rome, during winter—from} 
Florence through Siena to Rome—from Rome to Naple 
—Passports—Route from Florence through Bologna, Ve: 
mice, Vienna, Prague, and Dresden, to Hamburgh—from 
Florence through Mantua, and by the Tyrol Augsburg 
and Wortzburgh — and, during summer, from Roma) 
through Florence and Milan by the Simplon to Geneva 
and over the Jura- -Alps to Poligny, Dijon, Melan, Paris 
and Boulogne—and likewise, during summer, from Flo: 
rence to Venice, Milan, Turin, and over Mont-Cen 
to Pont de-Bea uvoisin—Passports, 


| 
} 
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ROUTE FROM GENEVA TO CHAMBERY. 4 
2 Eluiset 1 1/2 Rumilly—A small Vil 
a Frangy Two good inns, lage,ed at the lacd june} 


x 1/2 Mionas ction of the Seran an 


the Nephe. Inn, Les trois 
Rois, 

/4 Albens ; 

'2 Aix-les-Bains-formerly 


The mineral waters of 
Aix are in high repute; 
and its Baths (supposed 
to have been construct- 
ed by the ancient Ro- 
mans, ) were repaired 
by the Emperor Gratian, 
Best inn, La Cité de 
Genéve, 

shambéry, 


3/4 posts. 


‘TE FROM CHAMBERY, OVER 
‘E MONT CENIS, TO TURIN, 


Vontméillant-The country 
from Chambéry hither is 
well cultivated; and the 
vineyards near Montmé- 
lian produce good wine. 
The latter town is finely 
situated on the Isére . 
“Two bad Inns; but that 
ou the Hill is the best. 
‘a Maltaverne 

/2 Aiguebelle-The country 
between Maltaverne and 
this village is barren: 
‘but the situation of Ai- 
guebelle is pleasant: the 
inhabitants , compared 
‘with their neighbouring 
compatriots, are wealthy 
the Post-House, though 
destitute of a Remise, is 
in other respects, a_ to- 
lerably good inn; and 
lV’ Hotel de l'Union, (an 
equally good inn,) pos- 
‘sesses an excellent Re- 
mise, 


4 La grande Maison-The 


‘ealled Acqua-Gratiana, 
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new Road, constructed 
by order of the Emperor 
Napoleon, commences 
just beyond Aiguebelle, 
and passes through the 
Maurienne , a narrow 
valley, bordered by some 
of the most gigantic of the 
Maritime Alps , parts of 
which display | barren 
scenery ; while other 
parts. are embellished 
with pastarages, and 
clothed with woods. 


2S. Jean de Maurienne— 


Between Aiguebelle and 
S. Jean de Maurienne 
are several bridges , 
thrown over a brawling 
torrent, called the Are, 
and one of the tributary 
streams to the Iseré, 
The villages of Epiérre, 
La Chapelle , and La 
Chambre, all situated in 
the Maurienne, once 
exhibited a striking pic- 
ture of paverty and dis- 
ease: —Crétins were seen 
“at almost every door; 
and the inhabitants were 
universally afflicted 
with Goitres, But Na- 
poleon, to secure hi. new 
road, drained the marsh- 
es, and confined within 
its proper channel ths 
destructive torrent which 
continually flooded the 
valley: and by these 
means he rendered the 
air salubrious: prevent- 
ed the increase of Cré- 
tins; exterminated. Goi- 
tres; and changed a glea 
of misery into a line of 
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prosperous towns hand 
hamlets, ; 

2 Saint Michel—Beyond S. 
Jean de Meaurienne the 
road crosses the Arvan 
on a stone bridgé; and 
then traverses the Arc 
on another bridge; fac- 
ing which, is a rivulet 
of water that petrifies 
every substance it touch- 
es; and has, conse- 
quently, made, for itself 
a natural aqueduct. Mid- 
way between S. Jean de 
Maurienne and S. Michel 
is the hamlet of S. Julien 
celebrated for its wines. 
The Hotel de Londres, 
at S. Michel, is a good 


2 Te Verney 
2 Lans-le-Bourg — Not far 


(Ch. 1Vy) 


UHotel de la Poste, and 
Hotel des 
both tolerably good. 


distant from Le Verney 
is the double Cascade of} 
S. Benoit , one of the] 
finest water-falls in the 
Alps; but, though near 
the road, not close to 
it: and between Le Ver 
ney and Lans-le-bourg} 
is Termignon, situated 
onthe Arc, not far from} 
its confluence with the 
Leisse. Between Modane t 
and Lans-le-Bourg, thel 
Emperor of Austria 
building a strong Fort: 


f 


inn. ress, to command tha) 
2 1/2 Modane —Two inns; passage of Mont Cenis, 


Lans-le-Bourg, situated at the base of Cenis, contains 
a considerable number of inhabitants, most-of whom} 
are employed in enpuigting the passage of the mountain 


nine months of the year, from those places where , 
suffered to accumulate, it might block up the road; a 4 
by affording Travellers every assistance they required 

L’ Hotel Royal, at Lans-le-Bourg, is an exceller 
inn, built by order of Napoleon, for the accomodatior 
of his officers; but now kept by an English woma 
L’ Hotel de la Poste likewise is a good inn, thouglij 
inferior to the other. 


on the side of Piedmont; and when tig snow is parti 
cularly get carriages are dismounted , 


dangerous part of the passage of Cenis aah ° an 
namely, the gallery situated at the base of an avalanchq 
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ich falls annually, is now avoided; by means of a 
ad, lately made practicable for carriages, from the 
ilian Barrier to the wild and almost terrific Plain of 
Niccolo; and through the centre of that Plain to 
slaret. This new part of the passage, through an 
cellent road, and perfectly exempt from danger res- 
sting the avalanche, requires fences, and should on 
account be passed without a guide, either in the 
rk, or after sudden and heavy snow storms: as it 
s close to the brink of precipices till it enters the 
iin. 
‘Few scenes can be more astonishing or more truly 
yjlime, than that presented to Travellers who cross 
ais. Pompey is supposed to have been the first person 
o attempted making a passage over this Alp; which, 
m his days till the year 1811, could only be crossed 
foot, on a mule, or in a chaise-a-porteur. Na- 
‘eon, however, determined to make a carriage-road 
‘1, to accomplish his -purpose, employed the Cay. 
yvanni Fabbroni; who, in five months, by the aid of 
‘ee thousand workmen, formed a new route, practi- 
vle for carriages at all seasons of the year; and not 
“y practicable but perfectly safe, (the circumstance of 
avalanche excepted, although it traverses a part of 
ais which is five thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
ht English feet above the level of the Mediterranean 
. This excellent and wonderful road unites the Valley 
‘the Arc in Savoy with that of the Doria-Riparia, in 
‘dmont; passing, at Lans-le-Bourg, over a fine bridge 
‘own across the Arc; thence winding up the side of 
ais, by means of six galleries, cut through pasturages 
1 forests, to La Ramasse; whence, during winter, 
‘turous Travellers, when coming from Piedmont, 
d, previous to the formation of the carriage-road, to 
cend to Lans-le-Bourg, (a distance of two leagues) 
seven minutes; each ‘Traveller being seated in a 
neau, guided by one man only; who, if careless, or 
skilful, risked the loss of his own life, together with 
t of the person he conducted: at present, however, 
e vehicles may be used on the carriage-road with 
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perfect safety; t thot not with Shei’ Rirmer celerity thi 
descent being so gradual, that it is needless for a ligh 
carriage to have a dvag-chain. The most elevated pat 
of the route is a plain, two leagues in length, encircle 
by the loftiest peaks of Cenis, and leading to the Pos 
House, (a small inn) the Barracks, and La grande Croi: 
another small inn: The Plain of Cenis is embellishe 


able Lake, whose limpid waters reflect the surround 
ing heights, and contain some of the most deliciog 
trout in Europe. 

Fronting this Lake stands a hamlet called Tavernet 
because every house receives Travellers: and at th 
extremity of the Lake, on the Piedmontese side, and t 
the left of La grande Croix, stands 1? Hospice; whie 
was founded by the Emperor Charlemagne, for tt 
accommodation of Travellers; suppressed at the com 
mencement of the French Republic, bat restored, an 
rendered more than usually flourishing, by the Empero} 
Napoleon. 

One of the best dinners I ever saw, consisting of al 
the eatables Cenis produces, was served at L’ Hospi¢ 
and what is still more important to Alpine Traveller 
we had excellent wine, likewise the produce of 
Mountain, and large fires. With our dessert’, cam} 
children, carrying salvers filled with the various flower 
which enamel Cenis; and the only return we wer 
allowed to make, for this hospitality, was a smaf 
contribution toward the maintenance of the establishmen} 

The descent from the Italian Barrier’ into Piedmop 
displays much more stupendous scenery than does th 
ascent from Savoy; and the difficulty of constructin 
the carriage-road was much greater on the Piedmo 
tese side than on the other. The first gallery whiq 
presents itself, on this side, is six hundred and 
feet in length, and cut, in several places, through sol 
rocks of granite. The Plain of S. Niccolo is adorne 
with fine Cascades, and, opposite to the hep let off 


if 
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itous rocks of solid granite. Here, a wall, nine 
in height and six hnndred in extent, defends, 
‘gallery from earth and loose stones, which might 
erwise fall into and destroy it. The scenery in this 
‘t of the route is enchanting. Near Molaret rise the 
-tful hills of Chaumont, watered by the Doria-Ripa-’ 
which descends from Mont Genévre; and on the 
is the beautiful Valley of Cenis, extending to Susa. 
m the Post-House at Molaret to the extremity of 
pass of Gaiglione, the road, generally speaking, is 
through rocks at the brink of a precipice flanked 
astrong dwarf wall; and then traverses a hill (cever- 
with rich vegetation, and exhibiting a distant view 
he Valley of the Doria, and the mountains near 
n,) till it enters the Faubourg of Susa. 
$ travellers who pass Cenis are liable to encounter 
snow-storms, and dangerous gusts of wind, Na- 
on established, in the most elevated and exposed 
» of the route, twenty-six small Inns, or Refuges, 
ided with bells, which during the prevalence of 
fogs are rung, to guide Travellers from one Re- 
to another: and these inns are tenanted by Can- 
ters, whose business it is to keep the read in good 
tion. 
‘e number of Cantonniers instituted by Napoleon; 
neen reduced by the King of Sardinia; who still, 
‘very preserves two companies, amounting to about 
en: and to assist in defraying the expense of keeping 
‘ew route in repair, and maintaining the esta- 
ment at L’Hospice, there is a tax, amounting to 
‘ivres for every horse, or mule, who passes Cenis, 
‘livres for every carriage not on springs, and six 
for every carriage with springs—-small expenses 
»» compared with what was formerly paid for 
ying Travellers, baggage and carriages over this 
4). The new road is safe and good at every season. 


‘The last time I passed Cenis, before the new road 
ade, the expense of conveying four persons and aa 

coach was ten louis-d’ ors; from Lans-le-Bourg te 
a, 
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The Cantonniers of Lans-le-Bourg are robus 
intelligent, and honest: neither Crétins nor goitre 
swellings of any description are seen here: and, Ww 
seems extraordinary, the Savoyard Peasants speak bet 
French than do the Peasantry of France. 
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In the 


3 Post-house on the plain of 


Mont- Cenis. 


3 Molaret 
2 Susa—This town, anciently 


called WSegustiam, is 
watered by the Doria ; 
and was once defended 
by the strong Fortress 
of La Brunetta, which is 
now destroyed; buat 
there still remains near 
the town, a triumphal 
Arch, erected by Cotus; 
the monarch of the Cot- 
tian Alps, who resigned 
his sceptre to Augustus. 
valleys, between 
the base of Cenis and 
Susa, the inhabitants are 
afflicted with goitres: 
which they attributed to 
the chill the throat con- 
tinually receives in con- 


sequence of the excessive © 


coldness of the water ; 
which is, generally speak- 
ing, the only beverage 
they can command: 
neither can they afford 
to purchase clothes suf- 
ficient to defend them 


PASSAGE OF MONT GENEVRE. 


St i 


33 1/2 posts. 


from the rigours of t 
climate ; nor any sus 
nance, except bread 
chesnuts, and the f: 
of the lakes and torren 
nay, even salt, the o 
cordial within their re 
cannot be 


1/2 S. Georgio 
S. Antonino 

1/2 Anigliano 
1/2 Rivoli * 
3/4 Turin — The re 
between Susa and Tt 
is, generally speakir 
a descent; and, in 
approach to the Tat 
town, passes throug! 
rich country, fertiliz 
by canals, which dis 
bute the waters of 
Doria. Near Turin t 
road is heavy. The — 
proach to Turin, by W 
of Rivoli, is hands 


G) 


The distance from Briancon to Mont Genévre is thi 


(1) Ap extra half post is paid on entering and ou 
ting Turin, 


leagues; and the road recently made under the dire¢ 
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the Cay. Giovanni Fabbroni over this mountain, 
‘verses a forest of pine, firs, and larches; not, however, 
means of long and beautiful winding galleries, like 
se of the Simplon and Cenis; but by short and 
‘merous turns, resembling a corkscrew, like those of 
' Col-di-Tenda. Forests of larches crown the heights 
»ve the plain of Mont Genévre, which exhibits an 
raordinary sight in the Alps, namely, fields of rye 
L oats, seldom unproductive, though frequently injur- 
by the severity of the climate; and here, during the 
nth of May, when Cenis still wears his winter mantle 
ing puts on her gayest dress, and exerts her utmost 
vity: Travellers, however, who pass the Mont Geneévre, 
uld recollect that Bears are more common here than 
Cenis. The plain is not so extensive as that of the » 
) named mountain, but contains a village, and a Convent 
the reception of Travellers. From Mont Genévre 
Cesanne is two leagues—from Cesanne to Sestrie- 
} four leagues—the descent from Sestriéres to Fe- 
Vrelles, four leagues—and at the latter village there 
} tolerable Inn. The double Fort of Fenestrelles 
Jits notice, both with respect to its construction and 
Jituation. Hence to Pignerol is eight leagues—from 
Pnerol to Noné four leagues and a half—and from 


re to Turin the same distance. Noné contains a 
eable Inn. - 


ROUTE FROM NICE, THROUGH GENOA, TO PISA. 


J ould the carriage-road ever be finished from Nice 
Jrenoa, it will enable Travellers to go in carriages 
ugh France to Italy, without crossing the great 
': and it will likewise be a less circuitous route than 
‘ hitherto frequented. I have already mentioned, in 
‘ormer part of this work, (page 105,) the present 
of the new road between Genoa and Pisa ; and [ 
}now add, that from Nice to Mentone, and again 
Savona to Genoa, there is a passable road for 
Jyiges , but the intermediate spaces are only practi- 
for mules. Inns may be found at Mentone, San 


\ 
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Remo, Oneglia, Albenga, and Savona; and it is ave 
short day's Journey for a mule from each of these tow 
to the other. 


6 Mentone 2 3/4 Bracco 
1 1/2 Ventimiglia 1 1/2 Mattarana 
3 San Remo 2 1/2 Borghetto 
5 Oneglia F 3 Spezia 
4 Alassio 2 1/4 Sarzana 
4 1/2 Finale 1 1/2 Lavenza 
3 1/2 Savona * 1 Massa 
4 1/2 Foltri 1 Pietra-Santa 
3 1/2 Genoa—The Gates of 1 Via-Reggio 
this city are always shut 4 Jorretta 
one hour after sunset- 1 Pisa—Between Torretta a 
(1). Pisa Travellers cross tk 
3 Recco Serchio in a ferry, 
1 1/2 Rapallo 


1 3/4 Chiavari 5o 1/2 posts, 


ROUTE FROM LEGHORN, THROUGH PISA TO FLORENCE. 


2 Pisa consequence to pcrso 
1 Le Fornacette - who go post; as t 
1 Castel del Bosco journey does not occup 
t La Scala—\nn, La Posta more that ten hours wiff 
and very uncomfortable. post-horses, Persons w | 
1 Ambrogiana—Inn, La Po- travel en voiturier, am 
sta, and very uncomfor- sleep upon the roal 
table. generally stop at Caprej : 
1 La Lastra ta; which is about mi 
1 Firenze—The whole road, way between Pisa a 
from Leghorn to Flo- Florence; and where th 
rence, is excellent, and Inn is better than thof 
almost totally exempt at La Scala, and Ambr 
from hills; the inns are giana (2). 
bad ; bat this is of little ¢ posts. 
(1) An extra half post is paid on entering and on quip 


ting Genoa. 
(2) Persons who wish to go either from Leghorn or Pi 
to Rome, without passing through Florence, may save thr} 
posts; by taking the direct road through Poggibonsi 
Siena, This journey en votturier occupies about six da 


and a half; and PMoiturins usually convey an English e: 


'2 Lucca—An extra half- 
post is paid on going 
from Pisa to Lucea; and 
an extra half-post on 
quitting Lucca. 


‘stoja 
tastre 
. Marcello—The Inn here 
-is tolerably good. and 
pleasantly situated on a 
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‘ROUTE FROM PISA, THROUGH LUCCA AND Goes 
TO FLORENCE, 


2 Borgo-a Buggiano 
1 1/2 “Pistoja 

1 1/2 Prato 

17/2 Firenze. 


teed 


& posts. 


ROUTE FROM PISA TO MODENA. 


1 Monte-Cenere, 

3/4 Paullo 

3/4 Serra de’ Mazzoni 
1 S, Venanzio 

3/4 Formigine 


hill. 3/4 Modena—Travellers are 


tano-Asinatico 
Bosco-Lungo—Last post 
of Tuscany. 

steve di Pelago—First post 
of the Modenese, 


frequently charged one 
post from S. Venanzio to 
Formigine, and the same 
from Formigine to Mo- 
dena, 


atigazzo 15 3/4 posts. 

‘he journey from Pistoja to Modena was performed 
. ease by an English Gentleman during the month 
{ovember, and. without an Avant-Courier to order 
'es, within twenty-four hours; or, to speak more 
sisely, he was on the road travelling seventeen hours 
a half, and stopped for changing horses, etc., 
re hours. The ascents are judiciously formed: the 
1 is good, and well defended from danger ; but the 
mmodations are bad. 
he distance from Modena to Mantua is five posts 
a half, 


4, containing four persons, from Leghorn to Rome, for 
-t sixteen louis-d’ ors, 
je direct road from Leghorn, through Pisa, to Poggi 
i, is as follows: 
Post 5, to La Scala. 
1, to Cammiano, 
2, to Poggibonsi, 
* 


Ve 
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Voiturins will take an English post-chaise, carrying 
three or four persons from Lucca through Pistoja t 
Florence, in one day and a half, for nine sendi, buona 
mano not inclusive, and they will likewise conve 
luggage from Florence to Rome for two pezzi-duri th 
hundred weight. 


ROUTE FROM FLORENCB, THROUGH SIENA, TO BOME. 


revious to undertaking this journey, it is advisabl 
for British subjects, if they travel in their own carriage 
to apply to the British Consul-General at Rome, for 
Lascia.passare for Ponte-Centino, and another fo 
the Porta del Popolo at Rome. 


18. Casciano—A post-royal. del Cavalletto, in th 
A third horse. last-named town, con 
1 Tavernelle—A third horse. tains good beds: ba 


1 Poggibonsi—Best inn, Il the rooms are dirty. 


Lione rosso. The road 1: Yorrenferi—A third hors 
from Florence hither is to Poderina, and _ th 
hilly, and, in general, same returning. . 


1 Poderina 
2 Ricorsti—A third horse t 

Radieofani, 
1 Radicofani—A large an 


paved. 

1 Castiglioncello —A third 
horse. Road good. 

a Siena—Best inn, L'Aquila 


Nera, already mention- 
ed. Road hilly. but good 
(1). 

1 Montarone 

4 Buonconvento—Road from 
Siena hither excellent ; 
though, near Buoncon- 
vento; there is a very 
steep hill. The Albergo 


td 


(1) Travellers would do wisely to take’ wine and wat 
from Siena, for the rest of their journey, buth being exe 
lent here, and unwholesome in most of the succeedi 
towns. [t is likewise advisable to take fruit from Sien 
Qn entering this city, Travellers are obliged to leave t 
keys of their trunks at the Gate, and pay one lira; 

which sum the keys are brought to the opposite gate, a 
delivered up when their owners quit Siena. - 


good inn, already me 
tioned. Road from Buo 
convento hither excelle 
but hilly, 
1 Ponte-Centino—This is th 
first custom-house int 
Ecclesiastical territorie 
and Travellers who a 
mot provided witha 
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. $cia passare for Ponte- 
Centino meet with an 
unpleasant detention here 
and pay for having their 
baggage plambed, The 
road froin the Post-house 
on Radicofaai to the tor- 
rent at the base of the 
mountain is excellent ; 
but thence it traverses 
six or seyen times the 
bed of the torrent: which 
bed consists of large loose 
stones occasioning con- 
tinual jolts: and, beyond 
Toricelli, this torrent 
(as has been already 
mentioned,) is, after rain 
sometimes dangerous : 
bat, in case of necessity, 
Travellers may sleep at 
Toricelli (1), 
Acquapendente—The road 
- beyond the torrent, to 
this town, is excellent . 
and the Inn here tolerably 
good, 

San-Lorenzo nuovo—A 
good inn, already men- 
tioned, Road excellent. 
Bolsena—Road_ excellent, 
A third horse to Monte- 
flascone, 
Yontefiascone—Road good, 
but hilly, 

Titerbo—A good inn, al- 
ready mentioned, A third 
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horse to the monntain. 

1 La Montagna—Road good, 
bat hilly | 

1 Ronciglione-Two bad Inns. 
Road good. 

1 Monterosi—Two inns; La 
Posta the best. Road 
good, 

1 Baccano—Inn, La Posta, 
and tolerably good, 

1 Storta 

11/4 Rome-Theroad between 

23. Monterosi and the Pon- 
te-Molle; from the spot 
where the Loreto and 
Siena roates join, 1s oe- 
casionally rough; buat, 
from the Ponte-Molle to ' 
Rome, excellent. Trav- 
ellers who are provided 
with a Lasefa passare — 
for the Porta del Popo- 
lo, have no trouble with 
respect to Custom-house 
Officers, but persons, 
not so provided, are 
obliged to drive, in the 
first instance, to the Cus- 
tom-house;* and give 
from five to ten pauls, 
in order to save their 
luggage from a tedious 
examination. An extra 
quarter of a post is 
charged on entering 
Rome; and an extra 
half-post on quitting it. 


ROUTE FROM FLORENCE, THROUGH PEBUGEA, 
TO ROME. 


j2 Ponte a Sieve-A post- 
royal, 


3 1/2 Incisa 
a Levane 


) The price of oxen per pair, for aiding post-horses 
raw heavy carriages from Ponte-Centine up the meua- 
1 of Radicofani; is sixty baiccehi. 
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2 Arezzo—Inn, La Posta 
1 1/2 Castiglion Fiorentino 
3/4 Camuscia—Ian, La 
Posta., 

1 1/2 Case del Piano 

1 Magione—A third horse to 
Perugia, and vice versd, 

1 1/2 Perugia—Inn, La Co- 
rona, and good, The 
road from Fiorence_ to 
Perugia is excellent ; 
unless it be during wet 
seasons, when the Lake 
of Thrasymenus some- 
times overflows , and 
renders this route dan- 
gerous, 

1 La Madonna degli Angeli 
HA third ghérse.to.iPe- 
raugia, but not vice versd, 

1 Foligno—Inn, La Posta, 
and tolerably good. 

1 Le Fene 

1 Spoleto—Inn, La _ Posta, 
and good, A third horse 
to Strettura, and vice 
versd. The mountain of 
La Somma, over which 
the road passes, is the 
highest point in this 
part of the Apennine, 
La Somma is supposed 
to derive its name from 
a temple dedicated to Ju- 
piter-Summanus, which 


ROUTE FROM GENOA, THROUGH BOLOGNA, RIMINI, 
LORETO, AND TERNI, 
TO ROME. 


SINIGAGLIA, ANCONA, 


3 Campo-marone ° ~ 

4 Foltaggtio 

4 Novi 

3 1/2 Tortona — Za Croce 
bianca is a good inn, 

2 1/2 Vog shera 
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stood on its summit. 

1 Strettura 

1 Terni—inn, La Posta, and 
very good. 

1 Narni—A third horse from 

Narai to Otricoli, and 

vice versd. 

1 Otricoli—This town stands 
about two miles distant} 
from what is supposed} 
to have been the ancien 
Otriculum, which was 
seated on the Tiber. 

3/4 Borghetto- Between this}} 
village and Otricoli the 
road crosses the Tiber 
on a fine Bridge, erect 
ed during the reign of 
Augustus, and repaired 
by Sixtus V. A third 
horse from Borghetto to 
Otricoli, but not vic 
versa, 

3/4 Civita-Castellana—L 
Croce bianca is a tole 
rable inn, though small, 

1 Wepi—lnn not comfortable 
as a sleep-place, 

3/4 Monterost 

1 Baccano 


Load 
< 
~ 
~ 
4 
Q 


Perugia to 
excellent, 


27 1/2 posts. 


4 1/4 Casteggio 

x 5/4 Broni—Best Inn, 
Posta. 

2 Castel §.Giovanni-Between 
this spot and Piacenz 
the road traverses th 


bed of the Trebia, 
iacenza 
“iorenzuola—The Albergo 
della Posta is a_ good 
Inn. 

', Donnino 
'astel-Guelfo 
Varma 

', Llario 


g 


'2 Samoggia 

'2 Bologna—Between Sa- 
moggia and this city 
there is a bridge thrown 
across the Reno, Bologna 
is famous four quinces. 
14 S, Niccolo—The road 
crosses the Savena on a 
bridge. 

'4 Imola—This town, the 
Forum Cornelii of the 
Romans, is seated on the 
ancient Via F£milia , 
which leads from Bolo- 
gna to Rimini, 

Taenza — Between Imola 
and this town the road 


a Bridge. Faenza, an- 
ciently Javentia, was 
heretofore celebrated for 
- earthen-ware, to which it 
gave the name of Fa/en- 
ce. Part of the road 
‘between S, Niccolo and 
Faenza is, during wet 
weather, dangerous, 

orli — Anciently Forum 
Liviit. The cupola of the 
Cathedral, painted by 
Cignani, and the Chapel 
of the Madonna del Fur- 
co, together with several 
pictures in other Church- 
es, mierit notice, The 


crosses the Santerno on 
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Square is one of the 
finest in Italy; and the 
Post-house is a tolerable 
inn, 


1 1/2 Cesena — The road, 


previous to entering this 
town, crosses the Savio 
on a magnificent modern 
bridge. Cesena contains 
acurtous Library belong- 
ing to thé Minor Con- 
ventuals, and a colossal 
statue of Pius VI. Be- 
tween two and_ three 
miles from this town, 
the road crosses the Pi- 
satello, which flows into 
the Fiumicino, supposed 
to have been aneiently 
called the Rubicon. Some 
authors, however, assert 
that the Pisatello itself 
was the stream which 
divided Cisalpine Gaul 
from Italy, 


1 Savignano-Anciently Com- 


pitum, 


1 Rimini~-The road between 


this town and Fano is 
the ancient Via Flami- 
nia. Rimini, the Arami- 
nium of the Ancients, 
and once a considerable 
city, stillexhibits remains 
of former magnificence. 
The Bridge over the Ma- 
recchia, originally the 
Arminum, appears to 
have been either built 
or repaired by Augustus 
and Tiberius: itis situat- 
ed at the junction of the 
Via Emilia with the Via- 
Flaminia; and particu. 
larly merits observation. 
Oa quitting Rimini, the 
Pesaro road passes under. 


628 
a Triumphal Arch,erect- 
ed in honour of Augus- 
tus. 
Ravenna, the seat of Em= 
pire under Theodoric, is 
only four posts distant 
from Rimini, and merits 
notice, on account of its 
antiquities; and likewise 
because it contains the 
tomb of Dante. Best inn 
La Fontana. 


% 1/2 Cattolica—Previous to 


arriving at this town, 
the road crosses the Con- 
ca on a bridge; but, 
when the Conca rises 
high in consequence of 
rain, this road is dan- 
gcrous, Between Cattolica 
and Rimini are ruins of 
the ancient city of Con- 
ca, inundated by the 
sea; and at a_ distance, 
on the left, is the little 
Republic of San-Marino. 


& Pesaro—The great square 


which is handsome, con- 
tains a statue of Urban 
VILL. Several antiquities 
and some fine paintings 
may be found in_ this 
town. The figs of Pesaro 
are deémed the best in 
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which once stood here 
The ancient name, ac 
cording to Vitruyius 
was Colonia Fanestris 
The objects best wort 


and the Cathedral,whic 
contains paintings by 
Domenichino. The in 
here is tolerably good 
1 Marotta — Between Fan 
and Marotta the roa 
crosses the Metro, an 
ciently Metaurus, cele 


death of Asdrubal, durjj 
ing the second Pani 
war, 

1 Sinigaglia—So called fro 
its Founders, the Galli 
Senones. This town i 
enlivened by a celebra 
ed Fair, during the la 
week of July. 

1 Case-Bruciate 

11/4 Ancona—So called fro 
being built in an ang 
resembling an_ elbo 
This is a commerci 
town, with a fine Ha 
bour, and a magnifice 


Italy; and the Theatre is Quay, The Triumph 
remarkably elegant (1). Arch erected by th 
1 Fano—The modern name Roman senate, in hono 
of this town seems to be of the Emperor Traja 
derived from a Fano, for having improved t 
or Temple of Fortune, Harbour of Ancona ath 


(1) The Villa, once inhabited by the late Queen 
England, is about a mile from Pesaro; and in her ple 
sure grounds are two Monuments, the one erected to th 
memory of her Father, and the other to the memory 
her Daughter, the amiable and ever to be lamented Prince 
Charlotte of Wales, 
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own expense, peculiarly 


merits notice; as it is 
finely proportioned, well 
preserved, and composed 
of large blocks of mar- 
ble thanwe_ find in any 
other ancient Roman 
edifice. Clement XII. 
made Ancona a Free- 
Port. 

Iblong shell-fish called 
Ballari, or Datteri del 
mare, are found alive in 
large stones on this coast: 
they were deemed a great 
delicacy by the ancient 
Romans; and are, accord- 
ing to Pliny, so lumi- 
nous that they shine in 
the mouth of the person 
who eats them, 

‘/2 Osimo 

joreto—The road between 

Ancona and Loreto tra- 
verses a beautiful plain 

intersected by the rivers 

Musone and _ Aspido. 

Few of thé original trea- 

sures of the celebrated 

Santissima Casa of Lo- 

reto now remain; but 

the liberal donations of 
the Bonaparte Family, 
and other wealthy Ro- 
man Catholics, have, in 
some degree, compensat- 
ed for the loss sustain- 
ed, during the Pontifi- 
cate of Pius VI., by the 

Church of the Madonna 
at Loreto. This Church 

is magnificent; and in 

its centre, immediately 
under the cupola, stands 
the Santissima Casa, 
eased with Carrara mar- 


ble finely sculptured ; 


and containing a_ pic- 
ture of the Nativity, by 
Annibale Caracci, and 
a Holy Family; by Ra- 
phael; together with nvu- 
inerous treasures of va- 
rious descriptions, The 
Piazza, fronting the 
Church of the Madonna 
merits notice; as docs 
the subterranean Dispen- 
sary, which is furnished 
with three hundred Gal- 
lipots, painted after the 
designs of Raphael, or 
Giulio Romano. : 


3/4 Recanati 
3/4 Sambucheto 
1 Mucerata—The Post-house 


here is a good inn, The 
country between Loreto 
and Macerata is beautiful » 
and richly cultivated ; 
and near the latter town 
are ruins of the city of 
Heloia-Ricina, built by 
Septimius Severus, Ma- 
cerata is famous _ for 
artichokes. 


1 1/2 Tolentino—The Square 


in this town exhibits a 
well-preserved piece of 
ancient Sculpture. After 
quitting Tolentino, the 
road traverses a part of 
the Apennine, 


1 Valcimara—The number 


of torrents which | issue 
from the eastern side of 
the Apennine is so con- 
siderahle that Travellers 
should not venture to go 
by way of Ancona and 
Loreto to Rome, after 
recent inundations, caus- 
ed either by hard rain, 
or the melting of snow. 
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t Ponte-la-Trave 
t Seravalle 

1 Case. Nuove 

1 foligno 


12 1/2 Rome—Sce the Roa 


from Florence throug 
Perugia to Rome, 


74 1/2 posts. 


ROUTE FROM MILAN THROUGH BERGAMO, BRESCIA, 


P VERONA, VICENZA, AND PADUA, TO VENICE, 
BOLOGNA, AND FLORENCE. 


1 1/2 Colombarolo — The 
country from Milan 
hither is beautifal, 

1 Vaprio 

3/4 Osio 

1 Bergamo—Near Canonica 
Travellers cross the Adda 
anciently the Adua, in 
a ferry. The Bergamasco 
is highly cultivated, fer- 
tile, and populous: the 
town of Bergamo large, 
weil fortified, and adorn- 
ed with a handsome 
Cathedral, which con- 
tains paintings of the 
modern Venetian school: 
but the best pictures are 
in the Church of S. 
Maria Maggiore. Princi- 
pal inn, L’ Albergo Reale, 
Bergamo is called the 
birth-ptace of Hartequin. 
This town is enlivened 
by a celebrated Fair, dvr- 
ing the latter part of 
August, and the com- 
mencement of September; 
and its resident inha- 
bitants amount to above 
thirty theusand persons, 

x Cavernago 

t Palazzolo 

yr 1/2 Ospedaletto 

1 Brescia—The road from 
Bergamo hither traverses 
a rich plain at the foot 


x1 1/2 Ponte S. Marco 
1 Desenzano—After passi 


of the Alps. Brescia is 
considerable town, seate 
at the base of a mou 
tain, between the rive 
Mella and Naviglio, a 
supposed to contain fort 
fivethousand inhabitant 
its fortifications a 
strong, and defended f 
a citadel. The Palaz 
di Giustizia is aremar 
able edifice, built partf 
in the Gothic, and part] 
in the -Grecian styl 
and contains fine frescqf 
together with other ge 
Se picas ihe Cathedrt 


of S, Nazaro al Carm 
ve, and S, Afra conta 
fine pictures of the 
netian school, 2s do § 
veral of the Dulac Ti 
Mazzucchelli collecti@ 
of medals, and the pu 
lic Library, merit notic 
The Theatre is har 
some; and Le due Tow 
is deemed the best ini} 


< 


Ponte S. Marco, the ro 
lies on the lJuxuriak 
margin of the Lago 
Garda; whose wat 
cesemble a little sea, ag 
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contain a fish called Car- 
ptone, which was deem- 
ed particularly delicious 
by ancient Epicures, The 
Lago di Garda, formerly 
called Lacus Benacus, 
is abont thirty-five miles 
in length; and, where 
widest, fourteen in 
‘breadth: the Alps in great 
‘Measure surround it, 
and the picture it exhib- 
its is beaatifal, 

1 Castel- Nuovo 

+ Verona—On quitting 
the margin of the Lago 
‘li Garda, the road enters 
che Veronese, which is 
vne of the most fertile 
yarts of Italy; abounding 
‘a corn, wine, oil, fruits, 
mulberry-trees, rice ete. 
-7erona, pleasantly situat- 
-d on the Adige (ancient- 
yy Alagis), and one of 
he oldest cities of Italy, 
} supposed to contain 
0,000 inhabitants, in- 
luding its subarbs, The 
ortifications were con- 
tructed by San- Micheli. 
sere is a  Zvriumphal 
‘rch, called Porta det 
orsart; and erected in 
se reign of Gallienus ; 
id an Amphitheatre, 
tpposed to have been 
ult during the reign 


rfect. It contains 


Tom. 2. 


' Trajan, and almost. 


23,484 spectators com- 
modiously seated; and 
is composed of large 
blocks of marble without 
cement, Near this magni- 
ficent monument of anti- 
quity is the moderna Thea 
tre,a fine structure, the 
entrance to which is bya 
beautiful portico, built 
by Palladio. The tombs 
of the Scaligeri Family 
merit notice, as does the 
Palazzo del Consiglio, 
a noble edifice, built by 
San-Sovino, The Chiesa 
di S. Giorgio contains 
a picture of the martyr- 
dom of that Saint, by 
Paolo Veronese; and the 
Church of 8, Bernardi-« 
no contains the celebrat- 
ed Cappella-Varesca, by 
San-Micheli. Verona gave 
birth to the Poets Catul- 
Jus and Aemilius Maerus; 
the Historian Cornelius 
Nepos: Pliny the Elder; 
Vitruvius, the celebrated 
Architect of the Augus- 
tan age ; Paolo Verone- 
se; and many other per- 
sons of , distinguished 
abilities. 


The petrified fishes found 


in Monte Bolea, near 
Verona, are curious, Prin- 
cipal inns, Le due Tor- 
ri,'and la Torre di Lon- 
dra (1). 


About half a mile distant from the walls of Verona, 
xarden, once the Cemetery of a Francescan Convent, 
arcophagus, called the Tomb of Juliet ; and made of 
a marble; with a place for her head, a socket for a 
_, and two holes for the admission of air. Juhet is 
ved to have died inthe year 1303, when Bartolommeo 


54 


4 
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1 Caldiero birth-place of the cel 

1 1/2 Monte-Bello brated Architect Palladi 

1 4/4 Vicenza—From Verona who has adorned it w 
hither;the road is border- his finest works; namel 
ed by mulberry-trees in- the Olimpic Theatre 
terlaced with vines; and the Basilica; and sevet 


exhibits a view of the Palaces in the to 


Alps which divide Italy (where the House 

from Germany. Vicenza, once inhabited may st 
anciently called /icetta, be seen:) the triumpl 
is delightfully situated Arch leading to 1% 
on tbe Bacchigtione, con- Campo Marzo; and f 
tains, including -its su- Church of the Madon 
burbs, above 30,000 in- del Monte, not far 
habitants; and is the tant. The MRotonda’ 


della Scala, (or degli Scaligeri,) was Lord of Verona ; a 
Shakspeare probably intended to represent one of the 
ligeri, by his Escalus. The names of the rival famuil 
whom our great Poet has immortalized, were Capello, ¢ 
Montechio: the tomb of the former stood in the Cemet 
of the Francescan Church, and they had a palace in | 
town of Verona: they were highly favoured by the Scalig 
a circumstance which probably offended the Montechi 
more ancient and affluent family than the other, and 
sessors of the Castle of Montechio (situated about fift 
miles from Verona,) and likewise proprietors of a pa 
jin the Veronetta, After the marriage and fray; Juliet ce: 
to the Francescan Convent, under pretence of confessi 
and her confessor, Father Lorenzo (called, in the Comp 
dio from which this account is extracted, Leonardo of 
gio) gave her a powerful soporific ; at the samé time se 
ing to inform her relations that she had been sudde 
attacked by illness ; and, as the soporifie took effect be 
their arrival, they thought her dead ; consequently, she 
not removed from the Convent; but immediately pat 
her coffin; and, according t» a custom which still prev4 
a lighted candle was placed in the coffin, near her he} 
and, after the funeral ceremony, the lid, according tou 
practice, was put on, in private. Fathea Lorenzo, © 
resolved to administer the soporific, sent a letter to Man} 
informing Romeo of this resolution; bat, before the Id 
arrived, he heard the report of Juliet’s death, left Man 
scaled the wall of the Cemetery belonging to the Fra 
scan Conyent, and swallowed the poison. Next day Bi 
lommeo degli Scaligeri, and the two rival families, ass 
at the obsequies of the unfortunate Romeo and Juliet- 
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‘the Casa-Capra was 1 1/2 FerraramA Procaccio 
likewise built by Palla- goes twice a week from 
‘dio. Best inn. I due Ro- Ferrara to Bologna, by 
‘de, and very comforta- water, 

ble. The wine of Vicen- 1 1/2 Malabergo 

za has the reputation of x Capodargine 

being particularly whole- 1 Bologna 

some; and the climate, 1 1/2 Pianoro —Hence to 
during summer, is one Lojano a third horse or 
of the best in northern oxen, to every calesse ; 
Italy. and for all the sharp 


2 Slesega—The country ascents of this passage 
from Verona hither is of the Apennine, car- 
beautifal. riages which usually 
dua—The Stella d’ oro travel with three horses 
nas been already mention- must have four, and 
ved as a good inn: the carriages which usually 
Aguila d oro likewise is travel with four horses 
-a good one, must have six, heside 
2 Dolo oxen, 


2 fusina—Road, from 1 1/2 Lojano 
Milan hither, excellent. 1 Filigare 
‘Venice — by water, five 1 Covigliajo 


miles 1 Monte-Carelli—On going 
avellers who go by land © from Monte-Carelli to 
to Fusina, usually re- Covigliajo a third horse, 
turn by water to Padua: or oxen. 

whence the distanceis— 1 Cafaggiuolo 

: to, Monselice 1 Fonte Buona 

: Rovigo 1 Firenze. 

+ Polesella 


42 3/4 posts. 


' ROUTE FROM MILAN TO BOLOGNA THROUGH 
PIACENZA, PARMA, REGGIO, AND MODENA. 


i Melegnano from Genoa, through 
| Lodi. Inns, L’ Albergo Bologna, Rimini, Sini- 
tel Sole; I tre Re; etc. gaglia, Ancona, Loreto 

Casal- Pusterlengo and Terni, to Rome, re 
»cenza wate 


iologna—See ‘* Route 18, :1/4 Posts. 


ROUTE FROM MILAN TO TURIN. 


Sedriano 3 Novara—This is an epis- 
falora copal city of high an- 
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tiquity,and its Cathedral tico of its Cathed 

merits notice. Here are merits notice. The pri 
three inns, Les troisRois, cipal inns are, Le Lee 
Le Poisson d’ or, and d' or, and Les trois Row 


Le Faucon, 

1 1/2 Orfengo 

4 1/2 Vercelli—Between No- 
vara and Vercelli the 
country is marshy, and 1/2 Settimo 
the air unwholesome. 1/2 Turin—Between Se 
Rice grows luxuriantly timo and Turin the ro 
here, and seem to be is excellent, and 


3/4 S. Germano 
1/2 Cigliano 
1/4 Rondissone 
Chivasso 


mt tt ot 


almost the only grain country fertile, well ct 
which is cultivated in tivated, and watered 
this neighbourhood, Ver- the rivers Doria, Stu 
celli, seated at the con- Molone, Orco, and Do 
fluence of the Cerva and Baltea, all of which 

the Sesia, is a consider- scend from the Alps, 


able town; and the Por- 79 posts, 


ROUTE FROM AOSTE TO TURIN (1). 


1 1/4 Chdtilion 1 3)4Chivaseo 
3 3/4 Donas 3 Turin 

3 Ivrée ete xn 

2 1/2 Caluse 17 1/4 posts. 


ROUTE FROM TURIN, OVER, THE MARITIME 
ALPS, TO NICE. 


2 1/4 Carignano 2 1/2 Bregtio 

2 1/4 Racconigi 2 1/2 Sospello 

1 1/2 Savigliano 2 3/4 Scarena 

2 1/2 Centale 2 1/2 Nice (2}—Persons go 

1 1/2 Coni—Best inn, La this road should proy 
Posta (3). wine for their joury 

x Borgo S. Dalmazio at Turin, . 

i fe oe (4) 297 1/4 posts. 


(1) There are no relays of post horses at the three 
stations. 

(2) There are no relays of post horses between Coni a 
Nice ; therefore. on this road it is necessary to travel} 
vortturier. ; 

(3) Between Limone and Scarena It is frequently difi 
to travel in a carriage. 

(4) The Hotel des Etrangers, (though not mentioned } 
the former part of this work), is one of the best innsj@ 
Nice, 
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ROUTE FROM TURIN, OVER THE BOC-~ 
CHETTA TO GENOA, 
j2 Truffarello ghilterra (1). 
/2 Poirino 3 1/2 Nove (2) 
lo Dusino 4 Foltaggio—A third horse 


/2 La Gambetta for the passage of the 
j2 Asti—Inns, La Rosa Bocchetta (3). 


rossa; and Jl Leone ad’ 4 Campo-Marone—Inn, La 
oro. Posta. 

/2 Annone 3 Genoa—The journey from 
J2 Feliciano Alessandria over the 
/4 Alessandria—This town Bocchetta to Genoa, with 
contains, beside The Al- post horses, seldom oc- 
berzo vecchio ad’ Italia, cupies more than ten 
already mentioned, two hours, 


inns, namely, I tre Re 


and La Locanda ad’ In- 27 1/4 posts. 


ROUTE FROM ROME TO NAPLES. 


Yrevious to undertaking this journey it is requisite 
British Subjects to obtain passports from the British 
asul-General, countersigned at the Police-Office, and 
awise by the Neapolitan Minister at Rome. 

Passports originally granted by a French Ambas- 
‘or must be signed by the French Minister resident 
Rome, before they are presented to the Neafvlitan 
aister for his signature. , 


j2 Torre di mezza-via— from Albano to Genzano 
Hence, to Rome , the (but not vice versd;) and 
charge is only one post * for a carriage drawn 
- and a quarter, with either four, or six 

lbano horses, two in addition, 
Genzano-——A third horse 


1) An extra quarter of a post is paid on quitting Ales- 
dria. 
2) A third and fonrth horse all the year from Novi to 
taggio, and vice vérsd 5 together with an extra charge 
“cwenty-five centimes per horse, on account of the badness 
the road. 
4) A third and fonrth horse all the year from Voltage 
to Catnpe-Marone, and vice versd 5 together with an 
va charge of twenty-five centimes per horse, for the pas- 
e of the Bocchetta, 
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1 Velletri 


“a 


*‘saysieyl auijuog 


x Cisterna 

1 1/2 Torre de'tre Ponti 
1 Bocca di Fiume 

x Mesa 

1 Ponte Maggiore 

1 Terracina, 


x 1/2 Fondi—A third horse 
in addition to every pair, 
from Fondi to Itri, 

x [tri 

1 Mola—From Mola to Itri 
a third horse, so far as 
the Cenotaph of ,Cicero. 
The price of this horse 
is ten grains, 

t Garigliano—The toll paid 
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A third horse from Vel- 
letri to Genzano, (but not 
vice versd,) and for a card 
riage drawn by either foun 
or six horses, two in addi4 
tion. The journey from Vel 
letri to Terracina, usdall 
occupies from four to 
hours, with post-horses, 


every pair, 

1 S, Agata 

1 Sparanisi—A third horse 
in addition toevery paig 
from Sparanisi to § 
Agata, 

1 Capua—At the barrier here 
four ducats are paid fo 
every coach, or post 
chaise; and two piastre 


for every four-wheeled 
clese carriage on springs, 
which crosses the Gari- 
gliano, is six carlini; and 
for every open carriage 
four carlini From Ga- 
rigliano to S. Agata a 
thizd horse is added to 


for every open carriag 
"on spring. 

1 Aversa 
1 Naples— An extra half-pog 
is paid on entering an} 
on quitting this city (1 
20 3/4 post; real distanced) 
19 3/4 posts. 


Persons in robust health, who travel post from Rom} 
to Naples, may, by setting out very early the firs 
morning, reach Terracina before the close of day; an 
again, by setting out very early the second morning 
they may reach Naples that night. If however, ill healt 
short days, or any other cause, compel Travellers 
sleep two nights on the road, the best plan is to go 
Velletri the first day, to set out soon after sunrise af 
the second day, drive to Mola di Gaeta, sleep thera§ 
and on the third day; by setting out early, it is prac 
cable to reach Naples at the common hour for dinne 


(1) Travellers, on entering Naples, are obliged to é¢ 
posit their passports at the Police-Office; neither, can th 
till their departare, legally reclaim them, 


i) 
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pursuing this plan Travellers pass the Pontine 
shes at the wholesomest time, namely, between nine 
the morning and three in the after-noon. 

. light Carretella, containing two persons only, 
h but little luggage, usually goes from Rome to 
racina in ten hours and a half ; and returns in nme 
irs—goes from Terracina to Naples in fourteen hours, 
1 returns in eleven hours. 


ROUTE FROM NAPLES TO P#STUM. 
'2 Torre dell’ Annunziata horse to every pair. 


—A post royal; on ac- 1 Vicenza 
count of which an extra 1 Eboli 


half-post is charged. 21/2 Paestum, by way of 
'2 Nocera Persano, 
/2 Salerno—From Nocera . : 

1/2 posts, includin thé 
a Bileshoran #adiGehATO NS a ees : 


ENVIRONS OF NAPLES. 


‘ts. or Licola, 

‘om Naples to Caivano. 1 from Naples to Astron, 
rom Caivano to Caserta. 1/2 from Naples to Capo- 
2 from Casertato S, Leu- di Monte. 


cio. | 1 from Naples to Portie?, 
rom Naples to Pozzuoli. La Favorita, or Torre 
com Pozzuoli to JLusaro, del Greco 


ROUTE, EN VOITURIER, FROM PISA TO MASSA AND 
CARRARA, WITH AN ENGLISH POST-CHAISE, 
DRAWN BY FOUR HORSES. 


Miles. Hours. 

-Reggio. . . 19 6 1/2 
2tra-Santa, ; . 6 1 1/2 
ssa 4 re : Di 1 1/4 
Wasa. . e . 5 1 1/2 


ROUTE, EN VOITURIER, FROM ROME TO FLORENCE, 
THROUGH PERUGIA, WITH AN ENGLISH COACH, 
DRAWN BY FOUR MULES. 


Hours, 


ita- Castellana, ° : ° 3 1/2 
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Terni ° ‘ . ‘ . 9 1/2 

Spoleto . : 5 1/2 Betwe 
Strettura and this sow! to ascend the mountait 
of La Somma, we had two oxen in addition ¢t 
our mules. 


Hours. 
Foligno . : é : ; 4 1/2 
Perugia. : 51/2. To ascen 
the whic bait on which Perugia stands we ha 
two oxen in addition to our aatiles: 


Hoars. 
Tovricella, ; : . . 4 1/2 
Camuscia, : . . . 6 
Arezzo e : : : ; 5 y/2 
San-Giovanni , : . ° 6 1/2 
Firenze . ° . “ ° yj 


It is deemed unwholesome to travel from Florence 
through Perugia to Rome from the time when the grea 
heats commence till after the autumnal rains have falle 
and it is almost equally unwholesome to travel fro 
Rome through Siena to Florence, during the gre 
heats (1). 


ROUTE, EN VOITURIER, FROM FLORENCE THROUGH 
SIENA TO ROME, WITH AN ENGLISH POST-CHAISE 
DRAWN BY THREE HORSES, 


Hours, 
Poggibonst ° a 4 gj—First day. 
Siena. . ° 4 
Buonconvento . : : 4 
S. Quirico, ‘ ‘ e 3——Second day. 
La Scala , ‘ j : 3 1/4 
Radicofant 3 , : 3 1/4 
Torricelli > ‘ ° 2 2—Third tay 
S§. Lorenzo Nuovo. . : 3 1)2 
Bolsena . ‘ : 2— From §, Loren 


(1) Persons who wish to see the Cascade of Terni, a 
avoid sleeping at Torricella, where the ian is comfortles 
should stop the first night at Civita-Castellana—the seco 
at Terni—the third at Spoleto—the fourth at Perugia—t 
fifth at Camuscia, and the sixth at S, Giovanni; or 
Locanda del Pian della fonte. | 
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Nuovo hither the road lies on the margin of the 
_ Lake of Bolsena; the air of which has been already 
mentioned as unwholesome. 


Hours, 
ntefiascone . ° . -3 1/2—Fourth day, 
cerbo. - : ; é 2 1/2 
-nterosi. ‘ . ° —Fifth day. 
a. : : ° 7 


ROUTE, EN VOITURIER, FROM ROME TO NAPLES, 
WITH AN ENGLISH POST-CHAISE, DRAWN 
BY THREE HORSES. 


Hours 
letri. ; ' 6—First day 
‘racina. ‘ : . g 1/2—Second day. 
‘adi. . . . 2 
Agata. ; . ; 6—Third day. 
ua. . : ° 3 1/2 
ples. : . ° 3 1/2 


‘On returning from Naples to Rome, British Travel- 
must have passports from their own Ambassador 
the first-named city, countersigned at the Police- 
fice, and also by the Roman Consul: and it is 
‘ewise advisable for persons who travel in their own 
‘riage to endeayour to obtain from the British Consul- 
‘neral at Rome, a lascia passare for Terracina, and 
‘other for the Porta. di S. Giovanni at Rome. Persons 
1o-travel from Naples to Rome without having a La- 
ia passare for Terracina, are compelled, unless they 
post, or hire horses of the Naples post-master for 
2 whole journey, either to allow their trunks to be 


‘amined at Terracina, or to deposit four piastres for 
ving them plumbed. 


“OUTE, EN VOITURIER, FROM CALAIS TO ROME, DURING 
THE WINTER OF 1820, WITH AN ENGLISH POST 
CHAISE, DRAWN BY FOUR STRONG HORSES. 


‘The Voiturin was Emery ; who charged, for the 
rses and two meals a day, with three good bed-rooms 
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every night, for one master and two servants; an hund 
red and ten Louis-d’ ors; he defraying all expense 
except the custoinary fees to Servants at Inns. Had thi 
journey been undertaken at a more favourable se 
son, Emery would not have demanded so high a pric 


Days. Posts, Inns, 
Ist 4 1/2 Boulogne... Parker's Hotel d’Angletérre 
ad Montreuil... Le Renard d’or 
9 Bernay..ecvsere «© La Poste. 
3d Airaines..... La Poste. 
9 Granvilliers,.e. Hotel d’Angletérre,+- 
4th Beauvais........ L’Ecu de France. 
8 Beaumont....... Le grand Cerf. 
5th 4 P R018 Lisvigeesesice Hotel de Montauban, 
6th Montgeron....... La Ville de Lyon, 
5 1)2 Meluniise.cerece sess La Gallére.+ 
gth Montereau......+. Le Lyon d’or. 
8 GENS RAM scbsssece . La Bouteille, 
8th Jo0igny sesswees Les cing Mineurs, 
91/4 Auxérre......... «. Hotel de Beaune 
oth Lucy-le-Bois..:, Hotel des Diligences.+ 
8 1/4 Rouvray.nerw. “La Poste. 
roth Sauli¢w..e.s. . Hotel de S. Nicolas. 
About 6 Ernay..cccsees . Hotel de la Croix blanche. 
11th La Roche Pot, Les bons Enfans.+ 
About 7 Chalons-sur-Saone Les trois Faisans. 
12th Tournus....+... Hotel du Sauvage. 
7 1/2 Macon .isrecsecesee Hotel de Europe. 
13h Huit Franche.e Le Faucon.+ 


8 1/2 Lyon (1) «0. Hotel de l'Europe. 
14th 3/4 La Ferpellier:.. A country Inn, not bad, 
w5th 3/4 Le Tour du Pin(2) Le Soeil. 

9 3/4 Les Echelles... La Poste 


16th Chambery....... . La Poste. 
5 Montmellian,... Inn on the hill,+ 
19th Aiguebelle ....... Hotel de l'Union 


9 3/4 8. Jeande Mau- La Poste 
rienne (3)... 


18th S, Michel.,........ Hotel de Londres. 


(1) Beyond Lyon the inns do not furnish tea, 

(2) Freach and Savoyard Frontier Custom-houses betwe 
Le Tour da Pin and Les Eschelles. 

(3) A tolerably inn, called l’ Hotel du petit S. Julie 
between S, Jean de Maurienne and §S, Michel. 
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4.1/2 Modone............ Hotel du Lion d'or, 
toth 4 Lans-le-bourg.... Hotel Royal. 


Owing to an uncommonly rapid and heavy fall of 
iow upon Mont-Cenis, it was found needful here, to 
-ace the bodies of carriages in JTraineaux, so far as 
olaret; though the wheels were drawn over the 
ountain without being taken off their axles. Voiturins 
sy from twenty to bicty francs for conveying the 
ody of a carriage, in this manner, from Lans-le-bourg 
Molaret, or les and Travellers, to avoid stopping 
the former place, while their carriages are remounted, 
ually proceed to the latter. Carriages, generally speak- 
g, are five hours in ascending in a ee from 
uns-le-bourg to La Grande ercif; and five hours in 
sscending from La Grande Croix to Susa. ; 


iys. Post. Inns. 
2oth Lagrande Croix Delicious Trout may be pro- 
cured here.+ 
& SuSE ae (Da Posta: 
Qist ASS Ambrogio. Albergo della Vigna, 
9 1/4 Tarin.. wee Locanda d'Inghilterra. 
2od Villa nuova... Albergo di S, Marco, 
7 1/2 A sttiwhiuwtiin ct ODE Drone-aoro, 
d RSET ae we Albergo Reale vecchio d'italia 
81)/2 Tortona 1)... La Croce bianca, 
th SS VO PEE aceite ons the La Posta: 


g 1/2 Castel S. in. Albergo di S, Marco. 
vanni (2)... 
25th Fiorenzuola...... La Posta. 
5 Borgo S.Donni- La Croce bianca, 
$10. :bsSS os 088 


iys. Posts. Inns. 
26th S. [lation La Posta.+t- 
5 Rudierd...ces eee Only one Inn.+- 


(1) Just beyond Voghera a Bridge, which unless drivers 
careful, is dangerous, 

2) A frontier Custom-house, beionging tu Maria-Lonisa, 

‘tween Castel S. Giovanni and Fiorenzuola Travellers 

‘d that celebrated torrent, the Trebia 3 which is some- 

es dangerous after heavy rains. 
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27th Castel Franco(1)Albergo di S. Marco. 
4 Bologna... Albergo Imperiale, 
28th LOjand..scses ‘» La Posta.+ 
5 Cavigliajo..... La Posta. 
2gth Le Maschere.... A single House. 
Florence,......00 It Pelicano. 


The road over the Apennine, between Bologna and 
Florence is so well constructed as to be almost constantly 
passable even during heavy falls of snow; but on de- 
scending from Lojano to Florence, daring frosty weather, 
it is sometimes needful to chain two wheels at the same 
moment, and always necessary to double chain one 
wheel. 


Days. Posts. Inns. 
Soth Tavernelle.suu.. Merely a resting place for 
horses. 
3 Poggibonsi ove It Lione rosso, 
3ist Sieme..cereccemedd L' Aquila nera. 


4 
32d Locanda della A single House.+ 


Torricelli is situated about six miles beyond the 
mountain of Radicofani ; and Travellers who arrive late 
in the day, during winter, on the summit of this 
mountain, should not attempt descending till the next 
morning ; as the descent, from being rapid, and near 
the brink of precipices, is dangerous without good driy- 
ing light ; though the road, over Radicofani, is at 
seasons smooth and hard; but from the base of t 
mountain to Torricelli, and a short distance furth 
the road from being intersected by a torrent, is v 
rough, during winter. 


Days. Posts Inns, 
33d Bolsena......0... La Posta. 


(1) A frontier Custom-house, belonging to the Pope. 
(2) Oxen are requisite, during winter, to draw carriag 
up the hill near Buonconvento. 
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| 4 1/2 Montefiascone... La Posta+ 
34th Ronciglione...... Albergo dell’ Angelo,-+- 
| 4 Monterosi........ La Posta, 
35th SEOTEE ssn cia cco 


| 3 ¥/G Romarycicgressercese 


Inns good, those marked with a Cross excepted. Road, 
1 consequence of heavy rain, very indifferent between 
wucy-le-Bois and Ernay, between La Roche Pot and 
halons, between Huit Franche and Lyon, and between 
rtona and Broni; but, in every other part, perfectly 
ood. After heavy winter rain, however, it is advisable 
» go from Turin to Milan, and thence to Bologna, 
stead of taking the shorter road through Alessandria, 


ROUTE FROM FLORENCE, THROUGH BOLOGNA, 
VENICE, VIENNA, PRAGUE, AND DRESDEN, 
TO HAMBURGH (1). 


5 Fusina—See “ Route from 
Milan through Berga- 
mo, etc., to Venice, Bo- 


1 Pordenon (1), 
1 3/4 Codroipo 
1 3/4 Udine 


__ logna, and Florence.‘ 
Wenice, by water, 5 miles 
and thence by water to 
| Mestre, 5 miles. 


1/2 Treviso—Principal inn 
La Posta, 


1 1/2 Nogaredo 

2 Goertz 

1. Cernicza 

1 Wippach 

1 Prewald 
1 Adelsberg—See under Ger- 


MANY, the route from 
Vienna to Trieste, 
1 Lasse 


1) See, under Germany, the price of post horses in that 
try. 

41) Travellers who take the Klagenfurt-road go from 
irdenon to S. Paternion; crossing, previous to their ar- 
at the latter place, the Tugliamento, and then proceed- 
7 tO; 


Posts. 
Prato! 't:. es See Unsmarck. . . . 1 1/2 
‘ah “eg? Judenbergh.. .« - 1 1/2 
ey ae: Knittelfield, . . . 1 
vie eal ete Graubath . oe tae 
Ya TD Leoben. ., a ae 
F ey Bruck , . oe 
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Ober Laybach 

Laybach See. under Ger- 

many, the route from Vien- 
na to Trieste, 

1/2 Potpetsch 

S. Oswald 

Franz 

1/2 Cilli 

1/2 Gannowitz 

Freistritz 
Mahrburgh—See, under 
G eamany, the route from 
Vienna to Tricste, 

1/2 Ehrenhaussen 


Lebring 

Kah/isdorf 

Gratz—See, under Ger- 
many, the route from 


Vienna to Trieste. 
1/2 Pegau 
Redelstein 
Bruck on the Muhr 
Moerzhofen 
Krieglach 
1/2 Moerzuschlag 
Schotitwein 
Neukirchea 
Neustadt 
Neudorf 
Vienna 
Enzersdorf 
Stockerau 
Malebern 
Holabrunn 
Jezelsdorf 
Znam 
Frey mersdorf 
Budwitz 
Schelletau 
Stannera 


ROUTE FROM FLORENCF, THROUGH MANTUA, AND 
LY THE TYROL, TO AUGSBURGH anp 
WURTZBURGH. 5 


9 Bologna — See the 


route, 
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Iglaua 

Stecken 

Teutschbrodt 

Steinsdorf 

Benekau 

Czaslaa 

Kolin 

Planian 

Bohm-brod 

Bichowitz 

Prague 

Sarzedokluk 

Schlau 

1/2 Budin 

Lobositz 

1/2 Aussig 

Peterswald 

Zehist 

Dresden 

1/2 Meissen 

1/4 Stauchits 

1/4 Wermsdorff 

Wurtzen 

1/2 Leipzig—See, u 
Germany the rovte 
Hambargh to Leipz 

3/4 Landsberg 

Cothen 

1/2 Kalbe 

a? Magdeburgh 
urgstall 

Stendal 

1)2 Osterburgh 

Arendsee 

1/2 Lenzen 

1/4 Lubten 

3/4 Boitzenburgh 

Escheburg 

1/2 1 1/2 Hamburg. 


126 p. posts, 
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1 1/2 Sumoggia 
1 1/2 Modena 


11/4 Carpt 

t Novi 

1 1/2 S. Benedetto 

1/2 Mantaua—This city, 

_ which contains above 

24,000 inhabitants, is 

watered by the Mincio, 

anciently Mincius; and, 

being surrounded with 

inundations occasioned 

by that river, is very 

unwholesome during 

summer, The Cathedral 

here was built after the 

design of Giulio Roma- 

no, who painted its ceil- 

ing and tribuna; and 

has likewise’ enriched 
Mantua with more of 
his works. Not far hence 
stands the Village of 
Pietole, also called An- 
des, the birth-place of 

_ Virgil. The principal inn 

at Mantua is Za Posta. 

Roverbella 

1/4 Villafranca 

3/4 Verona 

i? V olarni 

Pert 

-Halla—Inn, La Corona. 

1/4 Roveredo—Tiis town 
was anciently called Ro- 
boretum: its principal 
inns are Za Rosa and 

_ La Corona, 


/2 Trent—From Verona 
hither the road follows 
the course of the Adige. 
Trent, anciently called 
~Tridentium, is placed in 
‘a delightful valley, at 
the base of the Alps, 
between Italy and Ger- 
many. Its Cathedral, a 
Gothic edifice, contains 
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an excellent Organ; and 
beyond the Gate of §, 
Lorenzo is a fine Bridge 
throwo over the Adige. 
The principal inn here 
is L’ Buropa, 

1 Lavis 

1 1/4 Salorno 

1 Egna 

1 Branzolo 

1 Botzen—The country from 
Botzen to Brixen is 
beautiful, 

Deutschen 

Kollman 

Brixen 

Ober- Mittewald 

Sterzingen 

Brenner 

Steinach 

Schonberg 

Inspruck—This city, the 
capital of the Tyrol, and 
supposed to» contain 
10,900 inhabitants, is 
placed in aromantic val- 
Jey watered by the river 
Inn, anciently called 
Aenus. The Mausoleum 
erected here, to record 
in bassi-rilievi the prin- 
cipal incidents of the 
life of Maximilian, merits 
notice. The Eagle, The 
golden Lion, and The 
Rose, are the best Hotels 
at Lasprack, 

1 Zirl—Few scenes can vie 
in sublimity with the 
passage of the Zirl. 

Barwies 

Nazarcvth 

Lermos 

Reitt 

Lussen 

Someister 


Schwabich Bruck 


a ttt 


7 
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1/2 Dunckelsphul 


Creilsheim 

1/2 Blaufelden 
1/2 Mergentheim 
Bischofheim 

1/2 Waurtzburg—Princi 


1 Hohenwart 

1 Hurlach 

a 31/2 Augsburgh—Principal 
inns, The Three Moors, 
and The White Lamb. 
See, under Germany, the 


_ 


ee 


route from Frankfort to inn, The Hotel of Fran 

Avgsburgh, conia. See under GER 
1 1/2 Metlingen MANY, the route fror 
1 Donawert Vienna to Ostend, 


1 1/2 WNordlingen 65 3/4 posts. 


The road through the Tyrol, from Trent to Inspru 
Was once excellent; and is still good, though it 
been, of late years, injured by the heavy cannon ar 
artillery waggons which have passed over it. The views 
in this country are picturesque, beautiful, and sublim 
and where the road quits the plains of Italy to ascenq 
the Rhaetian Alps, are two gigantic and extraordinary 
rocks, which seem to have been severed by the hang 
of Nature for the purpose of affording a passage to thd 
Adige; whose graceful sinuosities are a material emh el+ 
lishment to every scene in which they present themselves 


ROUTE, EN VOITURIER, DURING SUMMER, FROM ROMB| 
THROUGH FLORENCE AND MILAN, BY THE SIMPLON, 14 
| GENEVA; AND OVER THE JURA ALPS TO POLIGNY, DIJON 
MELUN, PARIS, AND BOULOGNE (1). 


No British subject, who intends going by the above 
named route to England, should leave without being 
provided with a passport from the British consul} 
General ; which passport should be countersigned firs 
at the Police-Office, then by the Ambassador of Aust 
and Tuscany, and lastly by the French Ambassador. | 

From Rome to Boulogne the time employed in travel 
ling is about thirty-two days, during summer, with | 


(1) So little care is now taken of the Simplon-road,, 
I would advise Travellers neither to attempt leaving ne 
entering Italy, by this route, sooner in spring than Jun 
nor later in autumn than October. 
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hree strong horses. 


At Acquapendente, the next 
post to S. Lorenzo nuovo 
Travellers are obliged to 
shew their passports, and 
to pay one paul per pass- 
port at the Police-Office 
there as already mention- 
ed. At the Custom-house 


If luggage be not plumb- 


ed it is examined on 


On entering the latter city 
Travellers usually give 
a few pauls to the Custom- 


‘Beyond Piacenza, on the 
opposite side of the. Po, 
is a Custom-house where 
trunks, and even the 
insice ofcarriage undergo 
a strict examination; but 
where nothing appears 


ravellers, (if the weather 
be favourable, usually 
send their carriages 
empty from Sesto to 
Fariolo: hiring, for 
themselves, at Sesto, a 
boat, which costs a Nae 


tteenth day. Posts 6 Brigg. 


ifth day. Posts 5 Barberino and 
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ight English post-chaise, not heavily laden drawn by 


first day. Posts 4 1/2 Baccano and Ronciglione, 
econd day. Posts 6 1/2 Viterbo and Sun-Lorenzo nuovo. 
“hird day, Posts 6 1/2 Radicofani and San- Quirico,. 


of Radicofani Travellers 
usually pay from three 
to six pauls, according to 
the number of — their 
tranks, for having them 
plumbed, and thus secur- 
ed from examination in 
the Tuscan State, 


fourth day. Posts 2 1/2 Monteroni and Siena, 


going into Siena, by the 
Roman gate, 
florence. 

house Officers. The Aqui - 
la Nera is the ina usually 
resorted to by Fetturini, 


th day. Posts 4 1/2 Le Maschere and Pietramala., 
venth day, Posts 4 1/2 Poggioli und Bologna. 

ighth day. Posts 5 Modena and Marsaglia 

oth day. Posts 4 Parma and San-Donino. 

‘enth day. Posts 4 1/2 Piacenza and Casal-Pusterlengo, 


to be considered as come 
traband, except silks, 
and other wearing ap- 
parel not made up. It 
is advisable to have lug- 
gage plumbed here. 


teventh day. Posts 4 1/2 Melegnuno and Milan. 
welfth day. Posts 4 3/4 Cascina and Sesto-Calende. 
irteenth day. Posts 7 Fariolo and Vogogna, 


poleon, buona-mano to 
the Boatmen inclusive ; 
and which proceeds first 
to Arona, next to the 
Borromean Islands, and 
then to Fariolo, 


‘teenth day, Posts 8 1/4 Tourtemagne and Sion, | 


* 00 
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Seventeenth day. Posts 6 3/4 Martigny and S. Maurice. 
Eighteenth day. Posts 8 1/2 S. Gingoux and Thonon, 
Nineteenth day. Posts 4 1/2 Geneva, 

Twentieth day. Posts 7 1/4 Gex and Morez, 


’ 


Travellers are obliged to uothing, however, seems 
have their passports to be considered as con- 
signed at Gex; and at traband by the searchers 
the French Custom-house here, except wearing ap-| 
between Gex and Morez parel, not made _ up,} 
trunks are completely Roman pearls, and Gee} 
unpacked and rigorously neva watches and trinkets | 
examined; as likewise are for sale. At Morez trunks] 
the insides of carriages : etc,, are again examined | 

Twenty-first day, Posts 7 Champagnole and Poligny. 

On arriving at Poligny while new passports (the} 
Travellers are obliged expense of which is fifty] 
to deliver up their pass- sous each,) are substitute] 
ports at the Sous-Pré- ed for those left at the} 
fecture; whence they are Sous-Préfecture. 


ferwarded to Paris: 4 
Twenty second day, Posts 6 3/4 Mont-sous Vaudrey and| 
Auxonne, at 
Twenty-third day, Posts 6 3/4 Dijon and Pont-de-Pany, | 
Twenty-foarth day. Posts 7 1/4 Vitteaurx and Rouvray. | 
Twenty-fifth day. Posts 8 1/4 Lucy-le-Bois and Auxerre, 
Twenty-sixth day. Posts 7 1/4 Joigny and Sens. 
‘Twenty-seventh day. Posts 8 Montereau and Melun, 


Inn at the former town, the bridges thrown over} 
The Lion d'Or, and bad; these rivers having been} 
at the latter, The Hotel nearly destroyed by thej 
de France, and very merciless hand of war 
comfortable, Montereau The hill above Monte- 
is a large town, | water- reau commands a fine 
ed by the Yonne and view of the Yonne and 
Seine; but much injured Seine. | 


in its appearance, by 
Twenty-eighth day, Posts 5 1/2 Charenton and Paris, 


The road from  Fossard, pleasant. The mode 
through Melan, to Paris, proceeding, with resp 
contains less pavement to passports at Par 
than does that through has been already 


Fontainebleau; but is tioned, 

more hilly, and not so 
Twenty-ninth day. Posts 8 1/2 Beaumont and Beauvais, 
Thirtieth day, 7 3/4 Granvilliers and Airaines. © : 
Thirty-first day, Posts 7 1/4 Nouvion and Montreuil. 
Thirty-second day, Posts4 1/2 Boulogne, 
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This is a handsome town; to, and luggage, francs 
in the vicinity of which twelve—permit, francs 
there are séveral villas, two--passport, francs two 
chiefly tenanted by —porters, from three to 

: English families: and six frances, according to 
here, likewise, is a Pro- the quantity of luggage 
testant School for young —Commissary (who exo- 
Ladies, kept by Mrs, and nerates Travellers both 
Miss Dowling. from trouble and expense 

It has been already men- at the Custom-hoase,) 
tioned, that the passage . francs ten (1). 
from Boulogne to Dover The Commissary belonging 
is; generally speaking, to the London Hotel at 
accomplished in less time Dover charges ten and 
than from Calais to Sixpence for getting an 
Dover: and Travellers English carriage, with 
who go to the Hotel de the luggage belonging 
Londres, at Boulogne to it, out of the packet, 
and embark from that and then clearing them 
inn, are charged as fol- at the Custom-hoase; but 
lows :— British Travellers, who 

Breakfast, per head, francs design landing to Dover, 
two — dinner , francs should be carefal not to 
four— beds, for one bring with them a single 
Master, and one Servant article which pays duty, 
frances four—dismounting if they would wish to 

* and einbarking a four- avoid detention, fatigue, 
wheeled carriage, francs and needless expense; 


sixteen-clearance of dit- 


I travelled from Rome to Boulogne in my own 
daulet, drawn by three horses belonging to the 
oman Padrone di Vetture, Balzani; and I paid for 
self, another Lady, and two Servants, an hundred 
»uis-d’ ors, buona-mano inclusive; together with one 
uis and a half per day whenever I chose to rest. 
ilzani engaged to defray the expense of barriers and 


1) The charge at Boulogne, for embarking a carriage 
ends upon whether it be dismounted or not; and as this 
zadous operation is seldom, if ever , necessary whee 
riages are conveyed from France to England, or vice 
sd, by Steam Packets, these vessels, which may now be 
nd in almost every Port, are the conveyance usually 
ferred for carriages, 
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toll-bridges; to furnish extra horses whenever needful; 
to provide us with two meals a day, a sitting- room 
and four good beds every night during the journey; 
and likewise during days of rest; and also to have taken 
us on to Calais, had we desived: it; which engagement 
was so punctually fulfilled by his Postillion, who drove 
me, that I gave him three Napoleons as a present (1). 
From Rome I took with mé as many Louis-d’ors as 
served to pay Balzani; and, as many Napoleons .as I 
was likely to want for other expenses; and this proved 
an economical measure; because there is no agio upon 
gold at Rome. | 


eS 


ROUTE, EN VOITURIER, FROM FLORENCE TO VENICE, MI=_ 
LAN, TURIN, AND OVER MONT-CENIS TO PONT-DE-BEAU= 
VOISIN, DURING THE SUMMER OF 1822, WITH AN) 
ENGLISH LANDAULET DRAWN BY THREE She Me 


Hours. Days. Inns, 
Le Maschere...3 1/2... A single house. 
Pictramala i634 Ai t]2%,.- Asti A single house. 
Poggiolt. . 6.025 8f2 00 Ss (Not far beyond Pietra- 


mala is the Barrier where — 
luggage may be plumb-— 
ed for Venice). 
Bologna. t55.. 2°53 1f2' a dy, Oana, 
EOL Ste Saks be) BO BLE irate A single house. 
Ferrara «7. eb bene) 2,08/2 is 06,30. db tre Mori. 
For signing every passe 
port at Ferrara the 
charge is five pauls. 


Flovigo. .+ s+ 0 FZ La Posta. 
Monselice.....3 1/2.:. th La Posta. 
Dalorinis He. 20) 5 pe La Campana, 


Mestre. ....++41/2..- 5th La Campana. 
Venice. .....-2 1/2... 6th Gran-Bretagna. 


PAdsas Gh aia cete oO 2/2 itv Stella d’ ore. 
PWricensa. 5 «300i 0*4.2/2 + « oth {d due, Rode. 
Filla Nuova... 4 otbisa A single house +. 


Verona. ,..:.3 3/2... 8th JI due Torri. 


(t) Balzani also paid the tax now levied in France upon 
foreign Voiturins, : 


accounts—Vienna 


the Italian Barrier, 


Pont-de-Beauvoisin 21/2 .. 
The Inns marked thus +-, are unfit for sleeping places, 
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Brose, 5 Sh. 0 2 Se 
Antignate...,.4 1/2... 10th 
Gorgonzola... .4 3/4... 

oh re + «+ Ith 
Mugentiay ss ..0:6:nle Di 14% s\ «> 
NOVARA farissheie ss 5 A/D oso. 12th 
PTCEIIRL, 9 “5! aie pn SAS Des vas 
Cigliano, .... +d of bi moe 
VASE sw vie oe 21/330 0, « 
Vorino, ...0 2 ..33/2. 4... 14th 
S. Ambrogio. ..4 ae 
HSE: sNha\a)ei-> 41) APB eseie LSth 
Lans-le-bourg, . . 8 Pree 
Modane, ,. +. + 2, 1/2. « «16th 
S, Jean de Maurien- 

AEG sche» Os a O A/D, Soe 
Aiguebelle....6 pry agth 
Chavanne.....4 Fe sig 
Chambery, ,... 2 éi0; 9 BOLK 
Eischelles....+ 41/2... 
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Peschiera..... 3 4 Inn bad, 
Ponte S. Marco, 3 3/2 . gth Ia Posta, and extrava- 


“gantly dear, 

I due Torri. 

Il Pozzo. 

Albergo grande al Pon- 
+, extravagantly 


Gorgonzola is famous 
for cheese called Strac- 
chini. 

Gran-Bretagna. 

Albergo grande, 

LI tre Re. 

I tre Re. 

La Corona grossa. 

I due Buovi rossi, 

La buona Donna, 

La Vigna, 

La Posta (1). 

Hotel d’ Angleterre. 

Hotel des Voyageurs. 


Ia Poste. 
Hotel de !' Union. 
A single house +. 
La Poste, 
La Poste, 


» Igth Le tre Corone. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS, 
. VENICE, MILAN, VIENNA, etc. 


assports—Money of the Imperial Territories — Bankers’ 
bank-bils—Price of Post-horses, 
in the Austrian-German Dominions-Most profitable money 


etc., 


(1) Post-horses wore put to my landaulet from Susa to 
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Travellers can take from Tuscany to Germany—Persons 
going from Tuscany to Veniceshould have their baggage 
plumbed at Florence—Fees to Custom-house Officers at 
Bologna and Venice—Price of Apartments at Hotels in 
Venice—of dinner—of a Gondola—Wages of a Valet-de- 
Place—Articles best worth purchasing—Arrival and De- 
parture of Letter-Couriers—Milan — Lodgiang-houses — 
Hotels—Job carriages—Hackney coaches—Valet-de-Place 
—Boxes at La Scala—Arrival and departure of Letter- 
Couriers—Vienna—Pound weight—Braccio—Charges at 
Hotels— Price of dinner at a table d’Hote—of dinner at 
a Restaurateur’'s—Wages of a Valet-de-Place—Price per 
night of one bed-room at an ina—Hackney coaches— 
Sedan chairs—Medical Men—Shops—Articles best worth 
purchasing, and their prices—Expense of going into the 
Partérre at the Opera-house—Usual price of a box—Tra- 
vellers advised to go post from Vienna 30 Dresden—Ar- 
rival and departure af Letter-Couriers—Diligence-Prague 
—Articles best worth purchasing—Wages of a Valet-de- 
Place—Price of a Job carriage—Hackney coaches, 


No Foreigner is allowed to enter the dominions 0 | 
the Emperor of Austria, without exhibiting a passport, 
signed by an Austrian Ambassador. 


MONEY OF THE IMPERIAL TERRITORIES. 


Souverain, florins 6 2/3, 
Ducat, florins 4 1/2. 
Crown, or piece of two florins and sixteen kréutzers 
Piece of kréutzers 34. 

Ditto of kréutzers 18. 

Ditto of kréutzers 17. 

Piece of one paul, or kreutzers 1a. 

Ditto of kréutzers 10. 

Piece of kréutzers 5. 

Ditto of groschen 1, or kréutzers 3. 

Ditto of kréutzers. t. 

An imperial sequin, and a ducat, generally are syno 
nymous: sometimes, however, an imperial sequin is onl 
four florins and thirty kréutzers: other sequins are fou 
florins and twenty-eight kréutzers. The convention 
dollar passes for two florins throughout Germany. Sixt 
kréutvers make one florin. 
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Bankers’ accounts are kept in florins. It is generally 
difficult in Germany, to procure much gold or silver, 
without paying an agio for it; but the Vienna bank- 
bills, many of which are only five florins each, pass 
current every where throughout the imperial Territories, 
and are always readily changed into silver. 


PRICE OF POST-HORSES IN THE AUSTRIAN- 
GERMAN DOMINIONS,. 


The price of draught-horses throughout the Austrian 
Dominions, and other parts of Germany, is fixed in 
the different monies of the respective countries. 

_ A German post is, generally speaking, about two 
German miles; and one German mile is about four 
English miles and a half. 

In Austria and Bohemia (according to the tariff) 
draught horses are charged at thirty-five kréutzers each, 
per mile (1); and the legal claim of Postillions is as 
follows: 


? 


SINGLE POST. POST AND A HALF. DOUBLE POST. 


No. of Florins, Kreut- Florins, Kreut- Florins. Kreut- 


horses. zers, zers, zers. 
eS 30..+.0 r tee o 
2550 4D..061 O..0.% 30 
Miers 2 Ove.eT So....2 o 
Sat 50.002 TDS o 


A German Postillion, like those of France and Italy 
expects more than his legal claim; and seems to think 
he has a right to as much per post for himself, as Post- 
masters charge per horse: indeed, if he drive three 
horses, he expects to receive, per post, one third more 
than the price for each horse. 

The expense of greasing wheels, if grease be found by 
the Traveller, is from ten to seventeen kreutzers; and 


~ 


(1) Travellers are sometimes compelled to pay more, 
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Travellers are obliged to pay for greasing their wheels” 
at every third post: 

A carriage conveying but two persons, and but one 
trunk, is allowed to travel with two horses only; and™ 
carriages with four inside places, and two trunks, are” 
seldom compelled to travel with more than four 
horses. } 

In the Empire, the price of every draught-horse is! 
from one florin and fifteen kreutzers, to one florin and 
thirty kréutzers a post; and the price for greasing 
wheels is twelve kréutzers. 

A Caléche de Poste, furnished by a Post-master, 
costs, in the Empire, twenty kreutzers per station. 

Person who intend travelling from Rome _ throug 
Florence, to Venice, and thence to Vienna, or any 
other part of Germany under Austrian government 
should provide themselves, at Rome, with as many aa 
poleons as they may be likely to want between that 
city and the confines of Germany: and they should also 
endeavour to purchase, of the money-changers at Flo- 
rence, souverains and imperial sequins sufficient for the 
imperial Dominions in Germany. 

From the commencement of Saxony to the town of 
Hamburgh, Napoleons are the most profitable money 
for Travellers. i 

Persons going from Tuscany to Venice, should bad 
their baggage plumbed at Florence; which operation 

usually -costs about five pauls. 4 

At the gate of Bologna the Custom-house Office 
expect a present of five pauls per carriage; and a 
Ferrara, on quitling the town, Travellers are expecte 
to make the same present. 


VENICE. 


Good apartments, containing from six to eight bed 
cannot usually be procured, either at The Gran-Breta 
gna, or The Europa, for less than a Napoleon pe 
night. Breakfast, for masters, eosts two francs a head— 
dinner, five francs—and the charge, per head, fo 
servants, by the day, is six francs. 
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A gondola, with only are gondoliere, costs four 
francs per day; and contains, in its cabin, four persons; 
‘who may secure themselves from rain, these boats being 
conveniently fitted up with glasses and Venetian-blinds: 
they are likewise furnished with handsome lanterns at 
night. D 

The wages of a Valet-de-Place is from four to 
five francs a day. 

_ The articles best worth purchasing at Venice are, 
gold chains, seals, etc. sold by weight, according to 
the price of gold—necklaces, and other personal orna- 
nents, made with very small beads of varions colours— 
ax candles--Mocha coffee--chocolate, books, and lamps, 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF LETTER COURIERS, 


Sunday. at eight in the morning’, arrives the 
sourier from Padua—aé fen arrive letters from Vien< 
a, Trieste, etc.; Milan, Verona, Mantua, Brescia, 
‘iedmont, Genoa, Switzerland, France, Spain, Great 
Titain, and the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Monday, at eight in the morning, arrive letters 
om Padua, Vicenza, ete.—at ten from Vienna—and: 
¢ four in the afternoon from Milan, Brescia, Vero- 
1, France, Switzerland, Spain, Great Britain, the king- 
em of the Netherlands, the Tyrol, Germany, Ferrara, 
‘e Ecclesiastical State, the kingdom of Naples, and the 
uichy of Modena. 

“Duesday, at eight in the morning arrive letters 
om Padua, Vicenza, etce., and af ten from Vienna, 
lan, Mantua, etc., and Tuscany. 

Wednesday, at eight inthe morning, arrive letters 
ym Padua and at ten from Vienna, Trieste, Milan, 
‘rona, etc,; Genoa, and Piedmont. 
Thursday, at eight in the morning, arrive Ictters 
ym Padua, and Rovigo—aé ten from Vienna, Milan, 
Prona, etc.: France, Switzerland, Spain,.Great Britain, 
qd the kingdom of the Netherlands—and at four in 
‘ afternoun from Ferrara, the Ecclesiastical State, 
ples, and Modena. 


Tom. 2. 56 
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Friday, at eight in the morning, arrive, rettens 
from Padua—-and at ten from Vienna, Trieste, ete. 
Milan, Maniua, etc.; Tuscany, the Tyrol, and Cavin shee 

Saturday, at eight in the morning, arrive letters 
from Padua—and at ten from Vienna, and Milan. 

Sunday at three in the afternoon go, letters for 
Vienna, Mestre, Treviso, ete.; Trieste, Milan, Verona, 
Vicenza, etc.—and at five in the afternoon for Padua. 

Monday, at three in the afternoon, go letters 
for- Milan, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, etc.—and at siz 
in the afternoon for Vienna, and the intermediate 
cities. 


Tuesday, at noon, g0 “Yetters for Ferrara, the Ec 
clesiastical State, Naples, and, Modena—at three in 
the afternoon for Vienna, and Milan—and at six in 
the afternoon for Padna. 

Wednesday, at six in the afternoon, go letters! 


for Milan, Verona, Mantua, Parma, Piacenza, Tuscany, 
Brescia, Bergamo, Piedmont, Genoa, Switzerland, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Great Britain, the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, the Tyrol, Hamburgh and Germany, Vien- 
na, Mestre, Treviso, ete; Trieste, and Padua. 

Thursday, at three in the afternoon, go letters 
for Vienna, Milan, etc—and at six inthe afternoon for 
Padua. 

Friday, at noon, go letters for Padua, Ferrara, the 
Kcelesiastical State, Naples, and Modena—at irae in 
the afternoon for Milan, Vicenza, Verona, etc.—~and 
at six in the evening for Vienna, Mestre, 7 ee 
so, etc., and Trieste. 

‘Saturday, at half-past eight in the evening, g0 
letters for the Ecclesiastical State, Naples, Mulan, Ve-} 
yona, Mantua, Parma, Piacenza, Tuscany, Brescia, Ber 
gamo, Piedmont, Genoa, Switzerland, France , Spain, 
Portugal, Great Britain, the kingdom of the Netherland 
the Tyrol, Hamburgh, and Germany; Padua, Treviso 
Vienna, and ‘Trieste. 

The YPost-office is always open from eight in th 
morning till five in the afternoon; and, on some day 
of the week, till a later hour, 
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Lodging-houses in this city are numerous, and not 
very high priced. Hotels are expensive. A job carriage 
usually costs from fifteen to sixteen francs per day; 
and the price of Hackney-coaches is the same as at 
Paris. A Valet-de-Place, if hired for a very short 
time, and expected to act as a Cicerone, commonly 
demands five franes per day: and the expense of a 
good box, large enough to accommodate four persons, 
-at La Scala, on Sundays, seldom amounts to-less 
than from twenty-five to thirty francs, entrance-money 
inclusive, which is one franc and a half per head; but 
on other days, a box may frequently be hired for 
‘ten frances. The price per head, for admittance to the 
Partérre is one franc and a half. 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF LETTER-COURIERS, 


Sunday, arrive letters from Switzerland. 

Monday, from Genoa, Great Britain, France, Spain, 
‘Portugal, Turin, Venice, Germany, and other parts of 
northern Europe. 

Tuesday, from Naples, Rome, Tuscany, Switzerland, ete. 

Wednesday, from Genoa, Great Britain, etc, as on 
Monday. 

Friday, from Genoa, Great Britain, etc., ason Monday 
—and from Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Veniee, Germany, 
‘other parts of northern Enrope, and Switzerland. 

- Satnrday, from Switzerland, and the kingdom of 
the Netherlands. 

Sunday, at eleven in the morning, go letters for 
Switzerland, and the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Monday, at six in thé afternoon, for Venice, ete. 
—at nine in the evening for Genoa, Spain, etc.—and 
at ten for Turin, France, Great Britain, ete. 

Tuesday, af eleven in the morning, for Switzerland. 
Wednesday, at one in the afternvon, for Switverland 
nd the kingdom of the Netherlands—at six in the 
ifternoon for Venice, Germany, and other parts of 


: 
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northern Europe—aé nine inthe evening for Florence, 
Rome, Naples, Genoa, etc.—and at ten for Turin, 
France, Great Britain, ete., as on Monday. 

Thursday, for Switzerland, i 

Saturday, at nine in the evening, for Genoa, etc., 
as on Monday-—and at ten for Venice, Germany, and 
other parts of northern Europe; Florence, Rome, Naples, 
Turin, France, Great Britain. etc., as on Wednesday. 

The Post- Office is opened, at nine in the morning 
every Monday Tuesday, and Wednesday—at eleven 
every Thursday—and at nine every Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday: and it is shut, at six in the evening, 
every Monday—at nine, every Tuesday—at ten, every 
Wednesday and Saturday—at three, every Thursday 
and Sunday—and at nine, every Friday. 


VIENNA. 


The pound-weight at Vienna is eighteen ounces; and. 
the common measure, called a braccfo, is some-what 
longer than that of Florence. ; 

At one of the best Hotels in Vienna, I paid for six 
rooms, and dinner for three persons, linen, bread, beer, 
and table wine (1) inclusive, eighteen florins per day 

The price of dinner at a Table d’Héte, varies fror 
thirty-four kreutzers to a crown per head; and th 
price of dinner at a Restaurateur’s, varies from fiv 
kreutzers to one florin per head. 

A Falet-de-Place usually expects from thirty-fou 
kreutzers to one florin per day. 

It is seldom possible at Vienna, to procure a bed 
room at any inn for less than one florin per nigh 
There are in this city, excellent Hackney coaches to b 
hired by the hour; and good sedan chairs, into whic 


(1) Travellers should endeavour to procure old Austria 
wine, which is more wholesome than are the commo 
wines of Hungary. The Germans, if report speak tru 
frequently put a poisonous+metallic substance into the 
white wines, particularly those of the Rhine. 
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the sick cannot be admitted. There likewise are several 
good physicians and surgeons. 

The shops at Vienna are richly furnished; and ‘the 
articles best worth purchasing seem to be, eyder-down, 
black lace, furs, household linen, Bohemian kerseymere, 
and broad cloth. Eyder-down is usually sold at nine florins 
the pound. Broad black lace costs from three to five 
pauls the braccio; kerseymere, if dyed in grain, three 
florins and three quarters the braccio; if not so dyed, 
three florins and one quarter only. — 

The usual price in the parférre at the opera-house 
is one florin; but, upon extraordinary occasions, two; 
the usual price of a box one ducat; but, upon extra- 
ordinary occasions, two. 

It is not pleasant to travel em voiturier from Vien- 
‘na to Dresden; because the Post-masters be'ween the 
above-named cities are so spiteful to Voiturters that 
the latter can neither procure extra horses, nor other 
“necessary accommodations on the road. 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF LETTER COURIERS. 


_ Monday wnorning ‘arrives the post from Italy, Spain, 
‘France, and Great Britain. 

Tuesday morning from Saxony, and the northern 
countries. 

Thursday morning from Italy. 

Saturday morning from Saxony. 
_ Monday afternoon at three o'clock, goes the post 
‘to Italy. 
Wednesday evening to Saxony, and the northern 
‘countries; Spain, France, and Great Britain. 
Thursday evening to Italy. 
Saturday evening to Spain, France , and Great 
‘Britain. 
The posts of the Imperial German Dominions arrive 
Hand depart daily. 
A Diligence sets out for Presburgh at eight o’clock 
very morning; another, for Italy, at half-pest seven 


very Monday morning; and another ae Prague and 
pe 
‘ 96 
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Dresden, at nine o’clock every Tuesday morning. One 
place in a German Diligence usually costs about thirty 
Kkreutzers per German mile. 


PRAGUE. | ; 


The articles best worth purchasing here are, Silesia, 
lawns, table-linen, Behemian lustres, and other kinds — 
of glass. | 

Lhe wages usually demanded by a Valet-de-Place 
is thirty-four kreutzers a day; and the price of a job= 
carriage two florins and thirty kreutzers a day. 

There are good Hackney coaches in this city. 


/ 
een een — 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DRESDEN, HAMBURGH, BERLIN, etc. 


Money of Saxony—Price of Post-horses—Dresden—Pound- 
weight—Common measure—Price of apartments in the 
principal Hotels—Price of dinner at Hotels, and at the 
houses of Restaurateurs—Wages of a Valet-de-Place— 
Price of job carriages, Sedan chairs, wine, aud_ bottled 
beer—Articles best worth purchasing—Arrival and de- 
parture of Letter-Couriers—Expense of franking letters 
for England—Diligence—Hamburgh — Money, Bankers’ 
accounts, etc.—Pound-weight—Price per head for dinner 
at a table d’ Héte—Price of Claret—Cambrick the article 
best worth purchasing—Price of Post-horses, etc, in the 
Dominions of Prussia, Hesse, Brunswick, and Hanover 
Roads in northern Germany—Wienerwagens—Marktschif 
—Private vessels—Voyage from Frankfort on the Met 
to Cologne—Ditto from Ratisbon to Vienna—-Route fror 
Hamburgh to Berlin—Population of that city, and objec 
best worth notice—Theatres, clubs; etc.—Promenades 
Hotels and Lodging-hoases—Wages of a Valet-de-plat 
--Job carriages—Hackney coaches—Price of dinner at™ 
Restaurateur’s — Environs — Routé from Hamburgh 
Leipsic—Population of Leipsic—Objects best worth notice 
—Promenades—Prices at the German Theatre—Best Ion 
—Fairs—Prices at Inns—Wages of a Valet-de-Place—Jo 
carriages, and Hacks—Route from Leipsic to Dresden= 
from Leipsic through Gotha to Frankfort on the Mein= 
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from Leipsic to Braunswick—from Brunswick to Hanover 
—from Hanover to Gottingen—from Leipsie to Danzick— 
from Frankfort on the Mein to Augsbargh—from Augsburgh 
to Constance, Schaffausen, and Basle—from Augsburgh to 
Ratisbon—from Ratisbon to Munich—from Ratisbon to Pra- 
gue—and from Vienna through Ratisbon and Brussels to 
Ostend—Packets from Colchester to Ostend; from Ostend 
to Harwich ;and from Ostend to Margate—Route from 
Frankfort on the Mein through Cassel to Munster— 
Voyage on the Rhine from Mayence to Coblentz—Excursion 
from Gottingen to Harz—German Baths—Carlsbad— 
Expenses there—Pyrmont—Expenses there--Spa--Ex penses 
there Route from Vienna to Carlsbad, through Eger and 
Zwoda—from Hanover to Pyrmont—from Hamburgh to 
Pyrmont—froin Brussels through Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Liege, to Spa—from Vienna to Biden—from Vienna to 
Presburgh—from Teusch Altenburgh to Belgrade—from 
Presbargh to Kaschau and Tokay—and from Vienna _ to 
Trieste. 


MONEY OF SAXONY. 


6 


Daratiordistes ht teens pate - worth florins 4 1/2 

Crown, or convention dollar........ florins 2 

Bette icrgt ets oie =: ae wn oh ep? aie’ a PRET OAC RGD AO 

SURE Tea nse gis tis wim, fale 6, SOR TOROUEL: 2S 

Quarter-florin.. ..+.+ +++ .+ es. groschen 

Piece of groschen two, marked.,.... .. ** 12 cs 
that number of these pieces making one 
dollar (2). 

Piece of groschen one, marked. .... 4+. 24% 

; that numbr of these pieces making one 
dollar. 

Piece of half a groschen, marked. ...-+--- sq) 4a" 
that number of these pieces making one ° 
dollar. 

Piece of three pfennings, 

Piece of one pfenning. 


Bankers’ accounts are kept in dollars and groschen ; 
the former being an imaginary coin, worth one florin 
and a half. 


(1) These are not convention dollars, but those in which 
Bankers’ accounts are kept. 
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Spanish dollars do not pass here. 


PRICE OF POST-HORSES, etc., IN SAXONY. | 

For every draught-horse the charge is ten groschen 
per mile; and every postillion, driving three or four 
horses, has a right to eight groschen. Couriers, whether 
travelling in a carriage or on horseback, pay twelve 
groschen a mile. Two persons, if travelling in their 
own carriage, are obliged to take three horses ; but, if 
travelling in a Post-master’s carriage, not more than’ 
two horses. The charge for a Post-master’s carriage 
is four groschen per mile; and the charge for greasing 
wheels from three to four groschen, 


DRESDEN. ; 


The pound-weight of Dresden is sixteen ounces ; 
the aune, or common measure, two feet; and the foot 
twelve inches. 

The best apartments in the principal Hotels usually 
let for one ducat per day; and dinner, in these hotels, — 
is commonly charged at one florin per head; though 
Travellers may be tolerably well served at twelve 
groschen. Restaurateurs give good dinners at eight 
groschen per head. : 
The wages of a Valet-de-place is one florin per 
day. ¢ 

A job carriage, for the whole day, costs about three 
florins ; for the half day, two florins and four gro- 
schen, ° | 

The price of a Sedan chair, in the old Town, is two 
groschen for going to any part of it; and two for” 
returning; in the new Town exactly double; and the 
chairmen charge one groschen for every quarter of an 
heur, when they are kept waiting. ~ 

Wine of the country is usually charged at ten gro- 
sehen per bottle; and bottled beer at two groschen 
and six pfennings: t 

The articles best worth purchasing in this city are 
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black and white lace, which may be bought of the 
Lacemakers. 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF LETTER COURIERS. 


Sunday afternoon arrive letters from Vienna, 
‘Prague, etc., and likewise from Great Britain, France, 
Tolland, Hamburgh, Amsterdam, Belgium, Hanover, 
runswich, etc. 

Tuesday morning from Italy, the Tyrol, Switzer- 
land, etc. . 
Wednesday afternoon from Vienna, Prague, etc, 
_ Thursday afternoon from Holland, Belgium, Ham- 
ourgh, etc. 

Sunday morning, at eight o’clock, the post goes 
o Hamburgh, with letters for Great Britain, etc. 

Monday afternoon, at three o’clock, to Holland, 
ind Belgium; and at six to Prague, Vienna, etc. ; Ve- 
nice, Italy in general, and Switzerland. 

Wednesday, at noon, to Holland, France, Den- 
mark, etc. 

Friday at one in the afternoon, to Prague, Vien- 
a, etc. 

Letters must be sent to the post one hour, and parcels 
‘wo hoars, before the Courier sets out. Letters for Great 
HB8ritain pay eight groschen each. 
- Wednesday morning at eight o’clock, the Diligence 
sets out for Prague and Vienna; and Thursday morn- 
ing, at the same hour, for Hamburgh. 


HAM BURGH. 4 
Accounts are kept in marks and skillings; a mark 
eing from sixteen to eighteen-pence, English, accord- 
‘ing to. the exchange: and a skilling the sixteenth of a 
niark. Convention-dollars do not pass for quite two 
florins at Hamburgh; no money being current but that 
‘of Hamburgh and Denmark. 

The pound-weight is sixteen ounces. 

Several of the Inns contain a Yable d’ Hote, at 
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which the price, per head, for dinner, is from twelve 
skillings to two marks. 


Claret is good and cheap; being usually sold at two 
marks a bottle. 


Almost every article of commerce may be purchased | 
at Hamburgh; but, though exempt. from Port-duties, 
things in general are dear, cambrick excepted. 


PRUSSIAN DOMINIONS. 


_ Persons who travel post usually pay ten groschen per 
German mile for every draught-horse; and at Berlin. 
one mile more than the actual distance is charged, it 
being a post royal. The Wagenmeister, or Superinten-} 
dant of post-carriages, has a right to four groschen at} 
every post; and Postillions are entitled to three groschen} 
per mile. The price for greasing wheels is four groschen 
in Capital Cities, and other large towns; but, in Vil- 
lages, only two groschen. 

A light carriage, containing’ only two places, is allow-_ 
ed to travel with only two vhorses, provided it convey © 
but one person and one trunk: if it convey two persons, 
they must take three horses ; and carriages conveying - 
three or four persons must have four horses, Every | 
Berlin, or carriage with four inside-places, must have’ 
four horses; and, if it contain four persons, five horses 5 
but, if it contain from fiye to sevey persons, six horses _ 
are indispensable : and if, moreover, it be heavily charg-— 
ed with baggage, Post-masters are authorized to put 
on eight horses. . 

The price of a Caléche de Poste, furnished by 
Post-master, is six groschen per station. | 

Postillions are obliged to drive one German mile an) 
hour on well-paved roads; one mile in an hour and) 
a quarter on good roads not paved; and one mile 
within an hour and a half where the road is sandy. 

On quitting Berlin every Traveller should have a 
Passport from Government; which the /Vagenmeister| 
commonly procures. Travellers should likewise have} 
their trunks plumbed. | 


~ 
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HESSE. 


Persons who travel post pay ten groschen per German 
mile for every draught-horse; and for Couriers’ horses 
fwelve groschen. If the post be from two miles and a 
ialf to three miles in distance, the postillion is entitled 
>» eight groschen, provided he drive three or four 
»orses ; and he is entitled to ten  groschen, provided 
‘rere be six horses. If the length of the post be from 
me mile and a half to two miles only, and the Postil- 
-on drive three or four horses, he is entitled to six 
proschen; and provided there be six horses, he is 
‘ntitled to eight groschen. 

The legal claim of the /Vagenmeister at each station 
two groschen ; and the charge for greasing wheels 
‘om three to four groschen. : 


BRUNSWICK. 


Persons who travel post pay twelve groschen per 
erman mile for every draught-horse. 

A Berlin conveying six persons, servants inclusive, 
sgether with tranks not exceeding three quintals in 
eight, is allowed to travel with only four horses, A 
ost-chaise conveying four persons, servants inclusive, is 
) loved to travel with only three horses ; and if it convey 
t three persons, it is allowed to travel with only 
svo_ horses. 


HANOVER. 


Persons who travel post pay twelve groschen per 
erman mile for every draught-horse. 
A postillion who drives two or three horses is entit- 
}d to six groschen ; if he drive four horses, his claim 
eight groschen; and he is entitled to sixteen groschen 
Provided there be six horses: but, if a post be uncom- 
Jonly long, namely, from four to five miles in distance, 
is entitled to seven groschen, provided he drive two 
three horses; nine, if he drive four horses; and 


ghteen, if there be six horses. 
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The FVagenmeister’s claim is from three to six 
groschen per post ; and the expense of greasing wheels, 
from three to four groschen. 

In Hanover, the old Louis passes for only four crowns 
and sixteen groschen in paying either the post; or the 
tolls; but is current for five crowns in paying for 
grease, Trinkgeld (drink-money ), and expenses at 
inns, : 

The road in the north of Germany are, generally 
speaking, bad; and the mélange of territories is a 
obstacle to their improvement : moreover, the distances 
from place to place are not determined with precision 
and therefore Post-masters sometimes exact. 

There is a kind of carriage, half open, and contain 
ing four persons, to which, if it be not encumbered 
with much baggage, Post-masters have no right to pu 
more than two horses, except in the Hanoverian ter- 
ritories. This carriage is called a Winerwagen. 

The noble rivers which intersect Germany render 
travelling by water practicable and pleasant; there} 
being on many of these rivers Marktschiffs (a sort of 
Coche d’eau), which travel regularly from city tansity. 

Private vessels likewise may be procured. 

The voyage from Frankfort on the Mein to Cologne 
is delightful ; as is that from Ratisbon to Vienna (1). 


ROUTE FROM HAMBURGH TO BERLIN. 


1 1/2 Eschenburgh 1 Kleezke 
2 Boltzenburgh 11/2 Kyritz 
1/2 Lubthen 2 Fehrbellin 


2 1/2 Lenzen—This town is 2 Boetzo 
charmingly situated. A _ 1/2 Berlin 
ferry over the Elbe. yt i 

1 1/2 Perleberg 16 3/4 posts. 


Berlin, the metropolis of Prussia, and one of thd) 


(1) A Coche d’eau goes every Sunday from Ratisbonj} 
and arriv:s at Vienna in three days, or three and a_ ha 
The passage-imoney, for a gentleman or lady, is a ducatl 
and for a seryant a convention dollar, 
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ost splendid cities in Germany, is watered by the 
Spree, and supposed to contain (including its garrison) 
151,000 inhabitants. Some of the objects best worth 
iotice here are, The Chdteau foyal—Monbijouu— 
he Royal Stables—the Arsenal, deemed the finest 
uilding of its kind in Europe ; its Court contains 
wenty-one masks, representing Death, by Schluter ; and 


The Italian Opera-house, which contains five thou- 
and speciators—the Royal Library built after the 
‘esign of Frederick [l—the building of the Royal Aca- 
emy—the Theatre and Churches in the Place de 
rens-d’armes—ihe Hotel de Ville—the Baunk—the 
ruvernurs~Paluce~l’ Hotel des Cadets--l Hotel des. 
nvalides—the Palaces of Prince Henry, the Prince 
toyal, Prince Louis of Prussia etc.—the Cuthedral 
~the Church of .S. Hedewige—the Church belong- 
mg tothe Garrison, aud conlaining four pictures by 
thode, which represent the death of four celebrated Prus- 
jan Warriors—the Church of S. Peter—the Church 
VS. Mary, and its Gothic Tewer—the Church of 
%. Nicholas, remarkable for its antiquity, paintings, 
nd sculpture; and likewise, for the monument of Puf= 
ondorfi—zhe Churches of S. Sophia and 8, Dorothy. 
ge latter of which contains the monument of Count de 
dark—the Parochial Church—the Place de — Gail- 
ume, ornamented with statues—the colossal eque- 
‘rian statue of the Elector Frederick-William, 
eemed the chef-d’ oeuvre of Schluter—the Pont- 
yal —th magnificent Brandenburgh Gate, built 
“ter the model of the Propylaeum at Athens—/he porce= 
win Manufacture—and the Iron Foundery. 
To the Italian opera the audience are admitted gratis; 
oreigners being placed in the second and third row 
~ boxes. At the buffa-opera, and the German Theatre, 
"€ price for each place in the first row of boxes is 
%teen groschen: in the second row, twelve gvoschen ; 
the parquet, twelve groschen; in the amphitheatre, 
ght groschen ; and in the Gallery, four groschien. 
Clubs, called Resources, and the Fishery at Stralau, 
Tom. 2. 53 


he Statue of Frederick 1, is by Schluter and Jacobi— | 


Pe a 
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on the 24th of August, serve to diversify the amuse- 
ments of this city. 
The principal Promenades are, under the Lime-trees) 
—the Place de Guillaume—the’ Place de Doehnhof— 
the Park—Le Cercle—Bellevue—the Garden of the 
Royal Schooland the Coffee and Lemonade Gardens. 
Here are three classes of Hotels, in the first of which 
*may be placed La Ville de Paris—L*‘digle d’ Qr—4 
La Fille de Rome—Le Cerf d Orand ‘BE Hotel 
de’ Russie (1). A tariff, exhibiting the prices at these} 
hotels (which prices are fixed by government), is open 
to the inspection of -every Traveller. Ready-furnished 
lodgings are atlvertised in the news- paper’; and the 
rent % two rooms in a good situation is from eight to 
twelve- crowns per fet 
The wages of a Valet-de- Place is: weld ee 
a day, provided he be kept no longer than eight o’clock 
in the evening: and sixteen groschen if he remaia 
beyond that Cate: ) 
- The price of a job carriage is two crowns a day; 
and the fare in a hackney coach from six to eight} 
oer, according to the distance, | 
Restaurateurs charge for dinner from six to twelve | 
shoschenper head. drag 
The environs of Berlin contain several sphecté worth 
notice 5 among which is Sans-Souci ; where the Ga be 
lery of. Paintings exhibits a sketch éf Moses, by Rem: 
brandt—Roman Filial Piety, by Guercino—the fout 
Ey vangelists, by Vandyck—and Venus attired by th 
Graces; together with the Judgment of Paris by Rubens 
Persons wid like water-parties, may go in boats tf 
'Treptow, Charlottenburg, ete. 


ROUTE FROM HAMBURGH TO ai Ad 


7 1/4 Lenzen \ 11/2 Stendal—The Cathe 
1 3/2 Arendsee dral of S. Poh oleeaiy m2 
1 Osterburgh . Fits not! ce. 


(t) This is an excellent fan, and contains a good Tab 
a’ Hote, 


* 
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1/2 Burgstalli-—eyod beg Salze: 

Magdeburgh—This city is 1 Kalbe 4 
supposed to contain 1 1/2 Coethen 
36,000 Inhabitants, Best. 1 Zoerbig | 
Hotels. L’Auberge d’All- 1 Landsberg 
mer, and Le oi de 1 1/2 Leipsic 


“Prusse. ne ig 20 3/4 posts, 


i 


This town is supposed to contain above 32,000. in= 


enbourg—the Paulinum—the College of the Prin- 
ves, and the Red College—the ancient Arsenal— 
he Hotel de Ville—tke Cour d’ Auerbach in Fair 
eme—the Exchange—the College of S: Thomas— 
he Manége—the Theatre—the Churches of S. Ni- 
holas and S. Thomas—the House of Mr. Muller, 
hich contains thirteen ceilings, by Ocser—the Espla- 
ade—and the Public Libraries. 

The Promenades are numerous and pleasant. ‘The 
rices at the German Theatre are, for a box. io the 
rst row, four crowns ; in the second row, three crowns; 
mthe third row; eight bons-groschen ; and, for a place 
: the parterre, six bons-groschen; unless it be Fair 
me, when something more is paid. : ; ae 
~The three Fairs are held al Christmas, Easter, and 


‘be sold yearly as amount to 500,000 rix-dollars, © 
The principal inns are ZL’ Hotel de Save, L Hotel 
2 Baviere, and L’ Ange Bleu. stealer bbe 
“The price of a front room, fuel inclusive, at an Inn, 
_one florin per day; and of a back-room, eight bons- 
voschen. The wages of a Palet-de-Place is one florin 
rv day; anless it be during Fair time, when he expects 
crown. Job carriages, and common hacks may always 
» found before the Gates of S$: Pierre, and Grimma. 
Leipsic will henceforth be memorable for havin 
ven ifs name to one of the most important modern 
ttles ever fought—a battle in which near half a mil- 
n of men, commanded by three Ewperors, a. King, 
‘d an Heir-apparent to a throne, were engaged during 


7 


abitants. The objects best worth notice are, The Pleis-_ 


& 


‘ichaelmas ;. and at these Fairs, as many books are said ~~ _ 


4 
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little less than an hundred hours—they fought in a 
circle embracing above fifteen miles. 


ROUTE FROM LEIPSIC TO DRESDEN. 


1 1/2 Wurzen—The Cathe- 
dral here merits notice. 


1 Wernsdorf 
i Sequich itz 


: ROUTE FROM LEIPSIC THROUGH GOTHA, TO 
FRANKFORT ON THE MEIN. 


x Lutzen—Near this small 
town is the spot on 
which Gustavus Adol- 
phus perished; and a 
stone marks the spot 
where this hero’s body 
was found, 

Charles XII., being in the 
neighbourhood of Lut- 


zen, went to visit the 
field of battle; little 
thinking, perhaps, that 
treachery would soon 
destroy his life, as it 
did that of his glorious 
model, Gustavus, 


1 Weissenfels—The Castle 
here, and its Church 
merit notice. 

1 Naumbargh—The Cathe-, 
dral here merits notice, 
Best inns, The Post- 
house, and Le Cheval. 
The wine of this neigh- 
bourhood resembles Bur- 


gandy. 
1 Auerstadt—Between Naum- 
burgh and Auerstadt, 


the road traverses the 
Mountain of Koesen., 

i 1/2 Weimar 

t i/2 Erfurt—This city, is 


1 1/2 Mezssen Best inn, Le 
Soleil ad’ Or. 


1 1/2 Dresden, 


6 1/2 posts. 


enriched with a Uni- 
versity. 


at 11,000 The Chateau-~- 
the great Terrace—the 
Arsenal —the churches 
called Kloster and Weu 
markts Kirchen--the Eng: 
lish Garden—the pub: 
lic Library and that 
the Sovereign—the Royal 
Collection of Paintings. 
etc.--and the Gymnasiu 
merit notice, 
Best inns, Le WNegre, andl 
Le Grelot d’ Argent. 
The road to Gotha is exe- 

crable in wet weather. 

1 1/2 Eisenach—La Klemme 
is a good inn. The Castl 
of Wartbourg , 
stands on the summi 
of a hill iu this vicinity, 
once served as an asy 
lam to Luther, 

1 Berku—A bad road fro 
Ejsenach to Berka. 

1 Wach — Pavement 
Berka hither, 

1 1/2 Hunefeld 

1 £ulde—This city contai 


: 


fro 


i > 


+ 
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* "9,000 inhabitants, he’! and Le Cigne. The wine 


objects best worth notice of S.. Jobn’s - mountain, 


are, The Chdteau—the mE Te this neighbourhood, 
Cathedral--the Churches. i excellent, and sold in 
of S. Boniface ‘and S sealed bottles out of the 
Michael—the Convent of Prince Bishop's cellar. 


S. Sauveur—the (Benes 1 Neuhof 
dictine and Iyaneiscan 3/4. Schluchtern 
Convents—t he Forcelain 3 Saaimuaster, : ee 
Manufacture, and the 1 Gelnhausen—Le Soleil is 
Library belonging to ihe. ° a good inn, meh eM 
Me? give bey AS IN Oks Pol Fan ile: A pretty town, 
The - celebrated )Bathe -of)2\\° The Castle merits notice. 
Brackenau,,, ate: ‘near 4: Frankfort. .« . 
Falde: : : \ 


Dit ©" Rho E Arg 20 1/4 posts. © 
Best inns; The Post-house, Is , 


“The inhabitants® of Frankfort dre estimated at 45,000, 
eside near 7200 Jews, who’ live detached ‘from the 
ist ‘Of the’ people.” ba 310% fad Maks OL ie 5 

The objects best worth ‘notice in‘ this. city are, the 
athedral—ihe’ Church of S, Catherine—the Con- 
ont des Prédicateurs, containing a celebrated | As— 
mption, by Alberto Durer—the Hotel de Fille—the 
eutonic. Palace—the Palace of the Prince of 
‘turn and Faxts—the' Exchange—the 'Arsenals— 
fe Foundery—the fotel-Dieu—the Maison de 
wee—the Hospital “ofS. E'sprit—the Theatre— 
d the Bridge,’ thitowd over the Mein. 

Tons, Za Cour d’Angleterre—La, Maison rouge 


Le Cigne blanc} été)” 3 
Prankfort ‘Fair is held’ ‘twice 4 years namely, at 


ster, and during ‘the latter end of Suthmer. 


_ ROUTE FROM, LEIPSIG ‘TO BRUNSWICK, 
14. Groskugel + 6 oo ole Fb, the Cathedral; and the 
4 Halle—Inns, L’Anneau s) Uaiversity. ; 
@’ Or—Prince Royal de 1.1/2 Konnern ' 
Prusse—Lion d’ Or, 1 1/2 Ascherslebel — The 
1ong the objects best _ Church of S. Etienne— 
worth notice here are, the Public School—and 


* 57 . 
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the ruins of the Chdteau Le Bruhl, merit notice. 
d’Ascanie, merit notice. 1 Halberstadt 

1 Quedlinburgh—The Chad- 1 3/4 Roklum 
teau—the Library—and 1 3/4 Brunswick, 
the Promenade, called 


11 posts, 


Branswick is supposed to contain 23,000 inhabitants. 
The objects best worth attention in this city are, 
the Castle, called Grauen Hof—the new Hotel de 
Ville—the Most-Haus, in the Square, before which 
is an antique statue of a Lion—the Buildings of Ca- 
rolinum—the Opera-house— the Cathedral — the 
Haospitals—thé Fountain, in the Place de Hegen- | 
markt—the Church of S. Nicholas, which contains 
two good pictures—the Churches of S. Catherine 
and §. Andrew—the old Hotel de Ville—the rvyal 
Collection of Natural History, Paintings, etc.— 
and the Carolinum Library. 

Brunswick is famous for a sort of beer called Mumme. 

Best inn, L’ Hotel d’ Angleterre. 

At Wolfenbuttel, near this city, there is a valuable] 
Library; and at the Chdteau de Salzdahlum a good} 
collection of Pictures. ) 


ROUTE FROM BRUNSWICK TO HANOVER, 


1 1/2 Peine 1 Hanover. 
1 -Sehnde 3 1/2 posts. 


This city contains about 18,000 inhabitants; and the | 
objects best worth notice are the Church belongingl 
to the Chdéteau—the Opera-house—the royal Sta 
bles—the Maison des états—the Arsenal—the Ming 
—the Cannon Foundery—the Monument of Werls 

_hof, in the public Cemetery-—the Monument of Letb4 
nitz—and the royal Library. The principal Prome: 
nades are, The Countess of Yarmouth’s Garden—E]] 
lernreid Wood—Count Walmoden’s Garden—and t 
drive to Herrnhausen, and Mont-Brillant. ° | 

Best Inns, La Taverne de Londres—Prince @’Euti 
—anud Lu Maison de Strelits. ~ e 
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ROUTE FROM HANOVER TO GOTTINGEN. 


| 


t Tiedenwiesen—This road is 1 Nordheim-A famous Organ 
excellent, in the parochial Charch, 
a Brugzen 1 Gottingen, 


1 1/2 Bimbeck 


9 1/2 posts. 


The city contains near 8000 inhabitants. The objects 
Nest worth notice are, the six Churches—the Build~ 
ngs of the University—the Observatory-the Lying- 
‘n Hospital—the anatomical Theatre—the botanic 
Garden—the Manége, and the Library belonging 
‘o the University. This Library contains above 120,000 
volumes; and is deemed the best in Germany. 

Inns, La Couronne—Le Roi de Prusse, ete. 

The environs of Gottingen are interesting; and espe- 
slally so is the excursion to Harz. 


ROUTE FROM LEIPSIC TO DANTZICK. 


iles. wick, who was drowned 
| Torgau — The principal in the Oder, by attempt- 
Charch here contains the ing to save the lives 
Tomb of Catherine a of others—and the Mo- 
Boria, Luther's Wife. nument of Kleist, the 
1/2 Herzberg Poet. 
» Hohenbuckau There is a University here: 
_ Luckau and among the best inns 
Lubben are, Le trois Couronnes, 
1/2 Liberosa aa L’ Aigle noir—and Le 
Beeschow Soleil d’or. 
Muh Irose 2 Custrin 
1/2 Frankfort on the Oder 2 2/4 Neudamm 
— This city contains 3 1/4 Soldin 
12;000 inhabitants: and 3 1/4 Pyritz 
among the objects best 3 Stargard—The Church of 
worth notice, are the S Mary, in this town, 
Church of S. Mary and merits notice: The best 
S. Nicholas—the Char- inn is Le trois Courone 
treuse — the Hotel de nes, near the Post-house. 
Ville--the Casernes—the 2 3/2 Massow 
Hotel Dieu--the Bridge-- 3 Neugard 
the Monument of Prince 2 1/2 Plathow 
Leopoldo of Bruns- 2 1/4 Pinnow 
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2 3/4 Leppin 
2 1/4 Coerlin 
3 3/4 Coeslin 
3 31/4 Punkenin 
3/4 Schlave 
3 1/4 Stolpe—Famous for the 
amber found in its vici- 


nity, 
3 1/2 Lupow 
5 Godentaw. 
3 3/4 Neustadt 
3 3/4 Katz : 
3 1/4 Dantzick. { 


975 miles. 


(Ch. Ving.” 


This city contains 48,000 inhabitants; and among the © 


objects best worth notice are, : 
Cathedral, which is one of the finest churches im Eu- | 
: 


rope—ihe Lutheran College—ithe Hotel de. Fille 


—the Cour des 
Junker-Garten. 


Nobles—the Arsenal — and 


Inns, La Maison Anglaise—Les trots Negres, etc. 


ROUTE FROM FRANKFORT ON THE MEIN 


TO 


AUGSEURGH. 


Posts. 

1 Hanau — Philipsruhe and 
Wilhelmsbad , in this 
neighbourhood , merit 
notice. 

1 3/4 Dettingen—Memorable 
for the battle of 1943. 

3/4 Aschaffenburg 

1 Obernburgh 

1 Miltenburzh 

1 Hundheim 

1 Bischofscheim 

1 Mergentheim 

"x 1/2 Blaufelden 

41/2 Crailshetm — Famous 
for its China Manufac- 


Ausburgh, formerly denominated Augusta Vindelix. 


ture, and mineral waters, 


1 Dunkelsbuhi—The Church . 
of the Carmelites, in this 
is adorned dae 


town, 
a fine picture. 

1 1/2 Nordlingen—A_ Cru- 
cifix, attributed to Buo- 


naroti, and an excellent : 
Painting, by Albert Da- 
rer; embellish the prin-— 


cipal Church here, 
a 1/2 Donauworth, 
1 1/2 Meidingen 
11/2 Augsburgh, 


18 1/2 posts, ‘ 


the 


corum, the largest city in Swabia, and supposed to be 
the most ancient, is seated between the rivers Lech and 
Wertach, and contains 36,000 inhabitants. "The objects 
Week Sach note hecmare the Cathedral, which 
comprises twenty-four chapels; and is adorned with a 
celebrated picture of the Resurrection, by Zoll—the 


the Exchange—the — 


2 
, 
: 


~ 
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bbey of S. Ulric—the Church of S. Anne—the 
Jutel de Ville—the Tower of Perlach—the Arsenal 
-the House of Correction—the Gate called Einlass 
-the pub.ic Fountains —some private houses which 
mtain antiqne paintings in fresco—and the Libraries 
elonging to the Cathedral and S. Ulric; the latter of 
‘hich possesses the drawings and sketches of Albert 
curer. 

Augsburgh exhibits vestiges of Roman Antiquities. 
Les trois Maures, has been ‘already mentioned as 
e best inn; ZL’ Agneau blanc, in the Fauxbourg; 
‘sewise merits recommendation. 


ROUTE FROM AUGSURGH, TO CONSTANCE, 
SCHAFFHAUSEN, AND BASLE. 


1/2 Schwabmunchen 

1/2 Mindelheim 

1/2 Memmingen 

1/2 Wurzach 

3/4 Wolfek 

3/4 Ravensberg 

Stadelle—The first view 
of the Lake of Constance 
is enchanting. 

Moersburg 

Constance—Trayellers who 
pursue this route cross 
the Lake to Constance; 
and for a_ four-oared 
boat, large enough to 
convey a carriage, the 
common price is from 
three to four florins, 
together with abont thirty 
kreutzers to the boatmen 
for drink-money. 

The Cathedral at Constance 
is a fine edifice; and 


its doors merit obser- 
vation, 

The principal inn is L’Ai- 
gle d'or. 


Travellers should yisit the 


About one 


Island of Meinau, 


1 Zell 


1/2 Singen-Near this place 
on the sunimit of a rock, 
originally voleanic , 18 
the Castle of Hohentwiel 
which belongs to the 
Sovereign of Wurtem- 
b-rg, and now serves as 
a state-prison, 


1 Schaffhausen—The bridge 


here, constructéd by a 
common carpenter, Dame 
ed Grubenmann, once 
merited observation: but 
the ruthless hand of War 
has destroyed it. The 
public Libraries deserve 
notice, 

league from 
Schaffhausen , on the 
way to Zurich, is the 
celebrated Fa/l of the 
Rhine; and Travellers 
who wish to see the ter- 
restrial rainbows which 
this stupendous Cataract 
exhibits, should yisit it 


7 
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before nine o'clock in Rheinfelden and _ Basle 
the morning. is August, anciently 4u- 

2 Waldshut a gusta Rauracorum, where 

1 Lauffenburgh — Mere is remains may be traced 
another Full of the Rhine of Roman Antiquities, 
but not equalin beauty 1 Basle. - 


to that of Schaffhausen. Jo, 
11/2 Rheinfolden_—Between ile oni 
This is a flourishing commercial city, supposed ‘to 
contain 15,000 inhabitants. The objects best worth notice 
here are the Arsenal—the Bridge thrown over the 
Rhine—the Cathedral, a Gothic edjfice which contains 
some Antiquities, toyether with the Tomb of Erasmus 
—the Hotel de Ville, where there is an apartment 
painted by Holbein, who was a native of Basle—The 
Dance of Death, painted on the walls of the Cemetery 
and supposed to have been done by a pupil of Holbein’ 
and the public Library, which is embellished with 
paintings by Holbein. Antiquities, Natural History, ete. 
Basle contains a University: and among the best inns 
are, Les trois Rots, and La Cigogne. ; 
There is a singular custom» in this city, that of set- 
ting all the clocks one hour too fast. ‘a 


BOUTE FROM AUCSBURGH TO RATISBON. 


11/2 Aicha—The ruins of 4 1/2 Waidhosen 

the two Castles of Wit- 1 1/2 Ge/senfeld 
telsbach , from which 1 3/2 Neustadt 
I 
I 


family descend the Prin- 1/4 Saal . 

ces of Bavaria, render 1/2 Ratisbon, | 
this small town remark- », 
“8 8 1/2 posts, 


he 
Ratisbon is seated on the Danube; and contains 22,000 
inhabitants. The objects best worth notice in this city 
are, its ancient Bridge, three hundred and fifty yards 
in length—the Cathedral—the Abbey of S.. Em- 
meran—The Hotel de Ville—and the Library o 
the Prince of’ Thurn and Taxis, which is open to 
the public Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 


7 
‘ 


7 
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‘n till twelve in the morning, and from two till _ five 
the afternoon. Persons who wish to see it on 

tys must apply to the Librarian. The town Library 

-and the Library and Cabinet of the Abbey of 

. Emmeran, likewise merit attention. , 

The best inn is Les trots Heaumes. 


other 


; ROUTE FROM RATISBON TO MUNICH. 


best worth notice in this 
town are, the Palace— 
the Gothic Tower belong- 
ing to the Church of S. 


t Freysing—The objects best 


Eglofsheim 

Bukhausen worth attention in this 
Evgolspach town are, the Cathedral 
1/2 Landshut—The objects the Benedictine Church 


the Chapel and Cupola 
of S. Peter’s—the Abbey 
of Weyhen-Stephan-the 
collegiate Church of S. 


Veit—and the Benedic- 
tine Lyceum. | 
Principal inns, La Charrue 
and Les sept Glands. 
t 1/2 Garching 
3/4 Manich. 


8 1/2 posts. ~ 


Martin—the Church of 
S, Job—the Church be- 
longing to the Domenican 
Convent—the Abbey of 
Seeligenthal_— and the 
Maison de Ville, 

Mospurg 

e e 


Munich, the capital of Bavaria, is seated on the Iser 
nd contains above 40,000 inhabitants. The Royat 
Residence in this elegant city, though unpromising on- 
he outside, is magnificent within; and exhibits—a fine 
collection of pictures; among which are an hundred 
‘nd thirty Miniatures, each of them being valued at 
o hundred louis-d’ors. The Tapestry in this palace, 
presenting the exploits of Otho de Wittelsback ; the 
‘reat Staircase; the Chapel, which contains a painting 
‘tributed to Buonaroti, together with the altar used 
‘y the unfortunate Mary , Queen of Scotland, during 
‘er imprisonment, and a particularly fine organ , all 
erit notice; as do the Treasury, (which abounds with 
lendid jewels) and the Antiquary (1). Other objects 


(1) The Statues lately found at Aegina, (a Greek Island in 
e Mure Aegeuin,) now enrich the collection of antiquities 
t Munich, They originally adorned the pediment of a temple 


1 Kura d’or. 

3 Nietenau 1 Rockizan 

1 Neukirchen 1 Manth 

a Roez 1 Czerowitz 
3 Walmunchen 1 Zditz 

1 Klentsch 1/2 Beraun 

1 Temriz 1 Dusnik 

1 Storkau .* 1 Prague. iy 
1 Stuab POR , of 
1 Pilsen—Best inn, La Croix ? ae Pose ‘ 
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which deserve attention are, the Cabinet of pictures 
belonging to the Duke of Litchemburg; ci-devant 
Beauhurnois—the Museum of carved ivory—the 
new Theatre—the paintings in the Church of No- 
tre~Dame—the Church of the Theatins which con- 
tains a good picture, by Sandrat, representing the 
Plague at Naples—The Church of the English Nuns, 
who educate young Ladies gratis—the picture, by Tin- 
toretto, (most provokingly cut in two, for the conve- 
nience of the candle-snuffer), in the Augustine Church 
—the Church dedicated to S. Peter which contains 
good Pictures —the Libraries of the King, the 
Theatins, and the Academy of Sciences—and the 
Royal Cabinets of Medals and Natural History 

Principal inns, LZ’ digle—Le Cheval blanc, ete. 

There are several pleasant Promenades in the vicinit 
of Munich: the royal Villas of Nymphenburg, and Schle 
sheim, both situated at a short distance from the city, 
merit notice: Schlesheim contains a very large collection 
of pictures, 


_— 


ROUTE FROM RATISBON TO PRAGUE. 


ROUTE FROM VIENNA, THROUGH RATISBON AND 
BRUSSELS, TO OSTEND. 


1 Burgersdorf — rf Perschling 
1 Sighartzkirchen ‘ 1S, Poelten 


consecrated to Minerva; and all represent warriors, on 
female figure excepted. These statues form an_interestin 
Nak in the chain of ancient sculpture; as they are superio 
to the Egyptian style, though inferior to that of the mo 
eminent Grecian Sculptors, > 
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1/2 Moelk-The Abbey here 
merits notice. | 
1/2 Kemmelbach 
Amstetten a 
1/2 Strenberg * . 
Ems 


1/2 Lintz—The last post 


in Lower Austria. This 


inhabitants. Best inn, 
L’ Aigle Noir.The women 
of Lintz are celebrated 
for their beauty. 

1/2 Efferding — The firs} 
post of Upper Austria, 

1/2 Bayersbach 

Sicharding 

Sharding 

Passau—A fine town. The 
Cathedral and its organ, 
the Chdteau, the Libra- 
ry de Lamberg, and the 
prospect from the Garden 
of the Convent of Ma- 
riahilf, deserve attention 

Vilzhofen 

Platling — 

Straubing—The collegiate 

Church, the  ci-devant 

Jesuits’ College — and 

the Carmelite-Convent , 

which contains the Tomb 

of Duke Albert , merit 

_ Notice; as does the Abbey 

_ Ober-Altaich, which is 


ing: 
Psader 
Ratisbon 
‘2 Schambach 


uremberg — This city 
contains 30,000 inhabit- 
ants; and the objeets 
Tom, 2. 


town contains 20,000 


_" the vicinity of Straub- 


best worth notice are, 
the Cathedral, dedicated 
to’. Ss Labresiee,. and 
adorned with beautiful 
painted reales Cha- 
pel of S. Anne — the 
Church of S. Claire , 
which contains a paint- 
“ ing upon glass executed 
in 1278—the Chapel de 
Mendel, adorned with 
several good pictures— 
the Chapel Holzschou- 
kerienne du S, Sepulcre 
—the imperial Chdteau, 
embellished with valua- 
ble pictures; for shewing 
which, the Custode exe 
pects a florin. The Hotel 
de Ville; likewise em- 
bellished with good pic- 
tures; for shewing which 
the Custode expects two 
kopfstucks —the Bridges 
—the Arsenal, which 
contains two Cannons 
dated 1499 — and the 
Copper Mills, 
Best inns, Le Cheval Rou- 
ge: and Le Cog rouge, 
I Famtbarh " 
1 Emskirchen , 
I Langenfeld- The Post. Héise 
here is a good inn, 
1 Bossenheim 
1 1/2 Kitzingen 
1 Wartzburgh — The road 
from Nuremberg hither 
3s excellent. Wurtzbargh 
contains 16;000 inhabi- 
tants. The objects best 
worth notice are, the 
Chdteau, remarkable for 
its staircase-the Citadel 
in the centre of which 
is an ancient Temple— 


the Arsenal—the Cha- 
37 


€ 


- 
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pel of S. Mary—the Ca- 
thedral—the Church be- 
longing to the Chapitre 
de Neumunster-the Cha- 


- pitre de Haug —the eat 


Hospital- the Convent de 
S. Benoit—the Picture- 
Gallery belonging to the 
Prince- Bishop, contain 
ing a Magdalene by 
Fesel—and the Library 
belonging to the Univer- 
sity. Best inns, La Cour 
de Franconie—La Poste 
—Le Cygne. The most 
celebrated wines of Fran- 
conia grow near Wurtz- 
burgh, namely the Vin 


de Leiste, the Vin de 
Stein, called Vin du 
S, Esprit, and the Vin 
de Calmus. 

Remlingen 

Esselbach 

1/2 Rohrbrunn 

Besenbach 

1/2 Goltingen 

Harinau 

Frankfort on the Mein. 

Koenizstein 

i/2 Wierges 

1/2 Limburgh 

Walnerod 

Freilingen 

Gulroth 

Weyersbusch 

1/4 Ukerot 

Siegburg 


| x/2 Cologne—This city is 


supposed to contain 
above 30,000 inhabitants 
and .among the objects 
best worth notice are, 
the Cathedral-theChurch 
of the eleven thousand 
Virgins—the Church of 
the Maccabees--the Cha- 


\ 
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Ce eo ee | 


1/2 Tongern 


pitre de S. Géreon—the 
Archiepiscopal Seminary 
—the Hotel de Ville 
the Arsenal—the Hie 
ro-solonitamite Chapel 
which contains a cele< 
brated painting—and the 
Cathedral Library. 

Cologne is paved wit 
basalt.—One of the prin- 
cipal inns is, Le 9S, 
Esprit, 

1/2 Bergheim 

3/2 Linnig 

Gangelt 

1/2 Reckem 


1/2 S. Trond 


Tirlemont 
Louvain—The inhabitants 


of this town are suppos 
ed to amount to 40,000, 
One of the principal inng 
is, The Hotel de Colo: 
gne.. 


river Senne, and suppos 
ed to possess aboul 
75,000 inhabitants, It 
fortifications are destroy 
ed; but its ramparts 
being planted with tree 
form pleasant walk 
round this city. Zh 
Park, or public Garder 
is adorned with fountain 
and statues, and encir 
cled by splendid buildf 
ings. The Palace, id 
which the Anstrian Vi 
ceroy formerly residedj 
-eontains a Picture-Ga 
lery, and a publie 


brary, rich in finely il- 
laminated Manuscripts, 
The Hotel de Ville and 
tts Gothic Tower—the 
Theatre—the Church of 


pel of Notre-Dame—the 
Churchand Place de S. 
Michel—the Place de 
Sablon, and the Canal, 
merit notice. Brussels is 
celebrated for its Manu- 
facture of Lace. Here 
are several good inns; 
namely, The Hotel d’ 
Angleterre — The Hotel 
de Belle-vue—The Hotel 
de Flandre, etc. 

This may be called a cheap 
city for permanent resi- 
dence; though house-rent 
is dear, 

‘Not far hence, and in the 
neighbourhood of Ge- 


about twenty hours. 


1/2 Friedberg 

Butzbach 

Giessen — The University 
of Giessen was founded 
in 1697. The Library— 
the 
Chdteau—the <Arsenal— 


S. Gudule, and the Cha-~ 


aedagogium — the 
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nappe, a market-town 
on the river Dyle, is the 
celebrated Plain of Wae 

- terloo; where a small 

- Band of British Heroes — 

vanquished the gigantic 

power of France, and 
put to flight her ablest 
General, 

1 1/2 Asche 

1 1/2 Alost 

1 1/2 Quadrecth 

1 Gand 

2 Aiteren 

2 Bruges 

2 Ostende — The Hotel de 
Ville, and some Pictures, 
by Flemish Masters, 
which adorn the Church- 
es in this town, merit 
notice. The best inn is, 


Nicholson’s Hotel. 
86 1/2 posts, 


Packets sail every Tuesday and Friday, weather 
ermitting, from Colchester to Ostend; and the common 
-assage is about twelve hours. 

Packets usually sail twice a week from Ostend to 
farwich; and the common passage, with a fair wind, 


« 


Packets likewise sail from Ostend to Margate; and 
e common passage is about twelve hours. 


ROUTE FROM FRANKFORT ON THE MEIN, THROUGH 
CASSEL, TO MUNSTER. 


and the Church of 8S. 
Pancrace merits notice. 

1 Marbargh — The Library 
Eelonging to the Univer- 
sity, here, is a fine one 
The best inn is, the Post- 
House. 


be 
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1 1/2 Holzdorf of Painting. 
1 Jessberg The principal inns are, 
1 Wabern the Hotel d’ Angleterre, 


a 1/2 Cassel — This city is (already mentioned )—~ 
Supposed to contain Maupin'’s — The Stock- 
about 20,000 inhabitants holm—and L’Aigle, 

and the objects best 1 Wertuffein 

worth notice are, the 1 Ostendorf 

Chdteau— the Palace— 1 Lichtenau 

the Place de Frederic 1 Paderborn—TheCathedral 
and the Statue by which here — the ci - devan 
it is adorned—the Arse- Jesuits’ Church — and 


nal--the Roman Catholic 
Church — the reformed 
Church—and the Statue 
of the Landgrave, Char- 


the University , merit 
notice, The source of 
the river Pader is in the 
middle of the town, 


les—the Opera-house— 1 1/2 Nienkirchen 
the Museum-Fredericien 2 Warensdorf 
—and the Pictures in 1 1/2 Munster. 
the Hallofthe Academy j9 1/2 posts. 


This city contains 25,000 inhabitants; and the Church 
of S. Lambert—the episcopal Palace—the Cathe- 
dral—and the Chapel of Bernard de Galen, merits 
notice, 


VOYAGE ON THE RHINE FROM MAYENCE 
TO COBLENTZ. ; 


Persons who wish to make this excursion, should 
leave Mayence toward evening: and go either to Mit- 
telheim or Langenwinkel. Next morning, about half 
an hour before sun-rise, they should walk to Johan- 
nisberg; and from the Balcony of the Castle there, 
contemplate the view. 

From Langenwinkel to Geisenheim, the time occu- 
pied in going is about an hour; and at the latter place, 
Travellers should disembark, and visit Neiderwald, a 
Garden belonging to the Count d’Ostein, and embellish- 
ed with delightful prospects. From Geisenheim to §. 
Goaer, the time occupied in going is about four hours; 
and here Travellers should sleep; rising, however, a 

* 


\ 


\ 
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ve o'clock the next morning, in order to reach Co= 
dentz by nine. hyti 

Two boats one to convey a carriage, and the other. 
» convey Passengers, usually cost about three Carolins; 
seventy-two francs;) and for five Carolins, Travellers 
-ay be conveyed to Cologne, provided they do not choose 
» stop at Coblentz. 

The principal inns at Coblentz are, Ze Roi des 
’omains, and The Post-Hvuse; and the objects most 
orthy of attention in this town are, the Collegial 
Ythurch of S. Castor and the Fort of Ehrenbreit- 


‘tein, originally a Roman work. 


EXCURSION FROM GOTTINGEN TO THE MINES OP 
f HARTZ, 


Behind Kattlenburg rise the first hills which belong 
» the chain of the Hartz. : 

Osterode— This town contains 4000 inhabitants— 
<lausthal—inn, La Couronne. This town contains 
0,000 inhabitants. The richest Mines are La Carolt- 
e, which is 105 fathom deep; and Za Dorothee, 
vhich is 192 fathom deep. 

The Georgestollen is a remarkable work. 

Ludwiger-Rechenhaus exhibits a collection of all 
he machines employed in the Mines. 

Two miles from Klausthal is the ancient imperial city 

f Goslar; which has only jooo inhabitants; though it 
‘ontains from fourteen to fifteen thousand houses. This 
ity is celebrated for its excellent beer, called Gose, 
-£ which there are seven kinds; and that most esteem— 
d is called Beste Krug. Half a league from this city 
3 the Rammelsberg, the most ancient of the Mines 
of Hartz. 
On the road leading from Isenburg to Brocken not 
ar from the Chateau de Stappelnburgh, is a_ beautiful 
rospect; and from the summit of Brocken a plain is 
iscoverable, which extends seventy leagues, and contains 
ve millions of people. 

From Brocken Travellers usually go to Elbingerode, 

29 - 
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in order to see the Grotto called Bauhmanshole. 
The Stalactites which adorn this Grotto are beautiful 
and various; but the objects most interesting here are 
petrified human bones, supposed to be antediluvian. At 
S. Andreasburgh, in this neighbourhood, was found 
a piece of silver, weighing eighty pounds. p 

This excursion may be easily accomplished in a 
fortnight, 


CELEBRATED GERMAN ‘BATHS. 
° CARLSBAD, 


Carlsbad contains about 3,000 inhabitants, and several | 
lodging-houses, The price of apartments varies accord- 
ing to the number of persons who frequent the Baths; 
but a good suite of rooms, with several beds, seldom 
lets for more than ten florins a week. ‘ 

The best Traiteurs usually charge eight groschen— 
per head for dinner. At the Salle de Bohéme , andy 
the Salle de Saxe, breakfast, either of coffee or 
chocolate, costs half a kopfstuck and twelve kreutzers. 
For loading, or unloading a travelling carriage, the 
price is a goulden. To the Valet de-Place, who goes 
round with the visiting-tickets of Itinerants, when they | 
arrive, and when they depart, the fee is two gouldens. | 
For reading the gazettes during the whole season, the 
price is one goulden. The drawers of water at each” 
spring expect from every customer a kopfstuck or two 
as a farewell present; and the waiters at the Salle de 
Bohéme, and the Salle de Saxe, expect every person} 
whom they have attended, to give them at least one} 
goulden as a parting compliment. The entrance-money] 
at the balls is one goulden per head: and persons wha 
require a physician, while they use the Baths, commonly} 
give him four or five ducats when his attendancel} 
ceases. 

The roads in this neighbourhood are abominable, 


Pyrmont, 
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ae new lodging-hotse at the Baths is a good one 
id the price of each apartment is marked. over the 
oor. There are’several other lodging-houses. Dinner» 
sts from eight -to sixteen’ groschen per shead, accord- 
-gto its quality; and the public amusements here are 
imerous and various 

SPA. 


The season at Spa commences, about the end of 
lay. Here are lodgings of all descriptions, and all 
sices. Traiteurs send out good dinners at four francs 
head; and persons who like to dine at a Table 
Héte are particularly well served for three francs 
head. Saddle-horses cost, by the day, from five to 
x francs each, 

Spa, to lovers of gaiety, is pleasant; though, compa- 
1d with many other places on the Continent, expen- 
ve. 


9 


ROUTE FROM VIENNA TO GARLSBAD, THROUGH 
EGER AND ZWODA. 


Enzersdorf 1 Horazdiowitz 
Stockerau - 41/2 Grunberg 
1/2 Weikersdof 2 Pilsen ; 
Meisau 2 Miess 
Horn 1 Tschernoschin 
1/2 Goffritz 1 Plan 
Schwarzenau 1 Sandau 

/ 1/2 Shrems 1 Eger 
1/2 Schwarzbach 1 1/2 Swoda 
1/2 Wittingau 1 1/2 Carlsbad—The best 
1/2 Budweis road to Carlsbad is this, 
Moldauthein through Eger and Zwoda. 
Pisek “2 4/2 posts. 


Strakonitz 


ROUTE FROM HANOVER TO PYRMONT. 


during the 
1)2 Springe to Pyrmont . 
__ Saal strong place. months of July, and 
Pyrmont—The Chariot de August. 
Poste goes from Hanover 3 4/2 
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ROUTE FROM HAMBURGH TO PYRMONT. { 
1/2 Harburgh 1 1/2 Minden—La Ville de 
11/2 Tostedt «,- | Berlin isa good hotel, 
1 2 Rotenburgh ) 1 Rinteln—This town con 
zt Ottersberg ° tains a celebrated Uni- 
1 1/2 Bréme versity, 
1 1/2 Bassum 1 1/2 Pyrmont. 
: nitro gt 13 1/2 posts. 
ROUTE FROM BRUSSELS, THROUGH AIX-LA~- 
CHAPELLE AND LIECE, TO SPA. : 
1 1/2 Cortenberg 29,000 inhabitants. The 
1 1/2 Louvain Cathedral, wherein is 
2 Tirlemont the Tomb of Chariema 
2S. Trond gne—the Hotel de Ville 
1 1/2 Tongres —the Baths — and they 
1 3/4 Reckheim ci-devant Jesuits’ Cole 
1.1/2 Sittart lege, are the objects bes: 
zt Geilenkirchen worth notice. Here are 
1 Juliers—The principal inn several inns, | 
here is La Cour Impé- From Aix-la-Chapelle to” 
riale. Maestricht, is three Ger 
The distance from Juliers maa miles, 
to Cologne is two posts 1 1/4 Batisse 
and a half, 1 Liege, 


a1/2 Aix-la-Chapelle—This 


: : 17 1/2 posts. 
city eontains above 7 rasp 


This city is watered by the Maes, and supposed te 
contain above $0,000 inhabitants: its Citadel commands} 
a magnificent prospect; and the Hutel des Etats—) 
the Hotel de Ville—the Fountain in the Grande 
Place—the Cathedral, dedicated to §S. Lambert—the} 
Quay, on the banks of the Maes—and the Bridge 
thrown over that river, all merit notice. Liege boasts a 
delightful Promenade, called Coronmaes. 

Among the best inns are, L’ digle noir, and 
Cour de Londres. 


German Mites. 3 Spa, + 
ROUTE FROM VIENNA TO BADEN. ein 
/ * 7 . < 
1 Neudorf its mineral waters, 


x Baaden— Celebrated for 2 posts, 
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ROUTE FROM VIENNA TO PRESBURGH. 


Schwachat 
ischament 


Rezelsbrunn 
Teutsch Altenburgh—The 


frontier town of Hungary 
1 Presburgh 


~ 


5 posts. » 


This city, in time past the capital of Hungary, is 
t supposed at the present moment to contain above ~ 
,000 inhabitants; though its population, previous to 
» removal of the seat of government to Buda, was 
imated at 28,000. Presburgh is finely situated on an 
inence overlooking an immense plain, watered by 
: Danube; and among the objects best worth notice 
re, are an equestrian Statue , by Donner, of S. 
artin, which adorns the parochial Church—~another, 
atue, by the same sculptor, in the Esterhasz-Chapel 
The Governor's Palace—the royal Chancery== 
e Theatre—the Public Granaries—the Caserne, 
the royal Chéteau—the Cupola of the Church 
'S. Elizabeth—the royal Catholic Academy— 
d, the Lutheran Gymnasium. The public amuse- 
ents consist of operas, German plays, concerts, and 
is. Here are some good private Libraries , and 
binets of Natural History; together with a celebrated 
lection of wry faces. 

The Chateau de Lanschitz, near Presburgh, is worth 
sing; as likewise is the Chateau d’Esterhasz. 


ROUTE FROM TEUTSCH-ALTENBURGH TO BELGRADE, 


‘Kittsee—A royal Chateau. 

Rackendorf 

Wieselburgh 

Hochstras—Or, Hogstrass. 
A post and a half is 
sometimes charged here. 

Raab—The population of 

_ this city is estimated at, 
13,000. [ts Cathedral is 

. magnificent. 

\Goenyo 


1 dis 

1 Comorn—The Church which 
formerly belonged to the 
Jesuits merits notice. 

1 Nessmely—Celebrated for 
excellent white wines. 

1 Neudorf 

1 Dorogh 

11/2 Wereschwar ‘ 

i Ofen, of Buda—The popu- 
lation of Buda, (called 
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by the Germans Ofen,) 
is estimatad at 55,000, 
including the town of 
Pesth, from which it is 
Separated only by the 
Danube. At Bada, the 
Hungarian regalia are 
kept: and the Crown 


which was presented in 
the year 1000, by Pope 
Sylvester 11., to Stephen, 
King of Hungary, is an 
imitation of that. worn 
by the Greek Emperors. 

1 Teleny 

1 1/2 Ereschin 

1 Adony 

1 Pentele 

1 1/2 Foeldwar 

2 Paksch 

2 Tolnau 


1 Sekare—Celebrated for its 
wines; which are deem- 
ed superior to Burgandy, 

1 1/2 Pobtaszek 


From Semlin to Belgrade the time occupied in going 
is about one hour and a half, 


ROUTE FROM PRESBURGH TO KASCHAU AND TOKAY. 


1 Csekles 

1 Sarfoé 

x1 Tyrnau—This town, adorn- 
ed with nine large towers, 
and several churches, 
makes a handsome figure 
at a distance. The 
Cathedral—the Episco- 
pal Palace —and the 
Academy des Nobles, 
Merit notice. 

z 13/2 DP rey stadted 

1 Rippyn 

1 Nagy-Tapolcsany 

1 Nitra-Sambokreth 

i 


1 3/2 Rosenberg—The Mine- 


1 Sekescoe 

1 Mohacseh 

2 Baranyawar 

1 Laskafeld—The frontier 

town of Sclavonia 

1 Esseck—Vestiges of the 
ancient city of Mursa 
are discoverable here. 

Verra 

Wukowar 

Appatowaz 

1/2 Illok 

Szuszek / 

Peterwaradin 

Carlowitz-Unterleg 

Poska 

Cserevicz 

1/2 Banovze 

1/2 Semlin—This tow 
contains a Health-Offic 
for purifying letters an 
merchandize which come 
from Turkey, 


45 1/2 po-ts. 


Pe | 


1 Westenics 

1 Boymozs—There are Hot 
Baths in this town, 

1 Rudno 

1 Turocz-Sambokreth 

1 Nolscova 


ral Waters, and the Col- 
lege here are celebrated, 
I Pentendorf 


1 Okolisna 

1 Vihodna , 
1 Lusivna a ¥ 
1 Horka a 


1 Leutschau—The Hotel de 


Ville is a handsome 
building; but the town 
is ill supplied with 
water. 

Biaczovez 

1/2 Berthod 
Eperies—Finely] situated, 
aod famous forits wines, 

Lemesau 

Kaschau—A strong town, 
The Governor's House is 
a handsome building, 
The Baths of Kaschau 
are celebrated; but the 


rove dangerous. 


e procured at the inns, 


Neustadt 

Neukirchen 

“Schottwien 

1/2 Moerzuschlag — 

Krieglach 

Merzhofen 

Bruck 

Kettelstein 

Peggau 

Gratz—This town. the 
capital of Styria, is sup- 
posed to contain above 
33,000 inhabitants 3 and 
among the objects” best 
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milar in flavour to Tokay 3 and frequently 
at name, The best Tokay is seldom if ever sold, 
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air is unhealthy. 

1 Szinne 

1 Willmann 

11/2 Tallya-~Famous 
its wines, 

2 Tokay—On the mountain 
of S. Therése, and in 
the vineyard of Szar- 
warsch, grow the best 
wines of Tokay, which, 
in stomach complaints, 
have been found parti- 
cularly beaeficial (1). 


for 


: 


Hungary abounds in excellent fruit, beef, wild-fowl, 
ad yenison; and the wines are so good, and at the 
sme time so strong, that, to foreigners, they sometimes 


In Gallicia, and the Bukowine, Travellers ought to 
rry provisions with them; as little beside straw can 


ROUTE FROM YIENNA TO TRIESTE. 


worth notice are, the 
Imperial Chdteau—the 
Maison des Etats—the 
Church de la Cour, and 
that dedicated to 8. Ga- 
therine —the parochial 
Church, adorned with a 
painting by Tintoretto— 
the ci-devunt Jesuits’ 
College--the two Columns 
and the Convent in the 
Fauxbourg of Muer—the 
Lyceum and its Library 
—and the Johannaeum, 
The Poor-house which 
comprehends a general 


a) The Hungarians have eight sorts’of ‘wine somewhat 


sold ander 


7 
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hospital, a lying-in hos- as does the Church of 


pital, a foundling hos- S. Peter, in the Praux- 
pital, an asylum for Lu- bourg. . 
matics, and another for 1 Ober-Laybach — ~ 
the Aged, is a most be- 1. Lasse ; 
nevolent and useful in- 1 Adelsberg—There i is a ce- 
stitution, lebrated Grotto in thi 
The promenades in and town; and another; cal 
about this town are led The Grotto of 8. 
pleasant. Madelaine, at a ‘shor 
Best inn, The Sun, distance, : 
1 Ka/sdorf The Lake of Zickuties 
1 Lebering only two leagues fros 
1 Ehrenhausen Adelsberg, 
1 1/2 Mahrburgh — This is 1 Prawald 
the most populous town 1 Sessana . 
in Styria, Gratz excepted x Trieste(1)—This i is a Free 
1 Feistritz Port, witha spacious an 
1 Gannowitz safe Harbour, and a po 
a 1/2 Cillki pulation estimated a 
11/2 Franz : __above 20,000 (2)... 
1S. Oswald ” 32 32 posts, . 
1 Potpetsch The objects best wort 
11/2 Laybach—This city, notice here are, the Mole 
the capital of the Duchy — the Lazzaretti—the 
7 Poa gs gg aM supposed Cathedral— the Greek 
© contain about 11,000 SOO NR, 
inhabitants, The Cathe- D Re Aan! the Roman 
dral, dedicated to 5S. Principal inn, IL buon 


Nicholas, merit notice; Pastore. 


(1) From Trieste to Fiume, another Austrian Free-Port 
is a distance of five posts. é 

(2) The population of Trieste did not amount to more 
than 18,000 a few years since. 


\ pie pe 
~* 
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CHAPTER IX. 


+ PORTUGAL. 
‘<pense of going in a Post-Office Packet from Falmouth to 
Lisbon—Pays appointed for sailing—Money of Portugal— 
‘Lisbon~-Hotels—Population—Objects best worth notice— 
‘Cork Conyent—Cintra—Water, eatables, and asses’ milk 
—Lodgings—Board—Firewood—Garden of the Conyent of 
Wecessitades—Public amusements—Price of draught horses 


-—Pass-ports, etc.—Route from Lisbon to Oporto—Ditto 
‘from Lisbon to Madrid. 


EXPENSE OF GOING IN A POST-OFFICE PACKET 
FROM FALMOUTH TO LISBON. 


‘Every cabin passenger usually pays for passage and 
yard, (wine, tea, and sugar inclusive) twenty-three 
uunds, and every steerage passenger fourteen pounds. 
male servants pay as cabin passengers. Children, 
ider twelve months old, go free of charge ; under four 
vars old they pay as steerage passengers; and ‘aboye 
at age as cabin passengers. 
Lisbon-packets generally sail every Saturday; though 
ery Friday is the time when they are ordered to sail; 
om April till October. 
The accommodations on board these vessels are excel- 
at. I would not, however, advise passengers to use 
‘e sheets, blankets, and pillows, belonging to the packet; 
to provide plenty of their own : and this not merely 
secure themselves from cold, and other unpleasant 
wcumstances, during their voyage; but likewise because 
nkets and down-pillows are particularly needful at 
sbon. Invalids who visit this city during winter 
‘ould wear very warm clothing, and live in an apart- 
nt which fronts the south. 


MONEY OF PORTUGAL. ~ “i 
4 a $. as 


Rees, equal to a half Vintem. 
ss Rees, equal to a Vintem; im English 
Tom. 2. 59 


3) 
yee 


— 
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money about, .« . +6 « « «© *© «© « O @I 
5 Vintems, equal to a Testoon . . . + 0 0 6 
4 Testoons, equal toa Crusade of Exchange. 0 2 3 
24 Vintems, equal to a new Crusade . . 09 28 | 
io Testoons, equal to a Milree (1000 Rees) 0 57 > 
48 Testoons, equal to a Moidore, . .. I 70 
64 Testoons, equal to a Joannes. . « + 1150 
Accounts in Portugal are kept in Rees: Ph a 
LISBON, iy 20 oie 
- peel 


im 

Lisbon, anciently called Q/is/ppo, and in Portugu 
Lisboa, is a flourishing commercial city, seated nea 
the mouth of the Tagus, or Tajo, embellished by on 
of the finest Harbours, in Europe and supposed to con 
tain 200,000 inhabitants. ; 
Among the objects best worth notice in this metro 
polis and its environs are, the Royal Residence ;t 
Exchange ; the India-House ; the Arsenal: an 
the equestrian bronze statue of Joseph J.; all 
which adorn the Praga do Commercio—the patriar- 
chal Church: and that belonging to the Conven 
of S. Roche, which comprises an Asylum for Found 
lings. In the last-named Church is a Chapel dedicate 
to S. Roche, and considered as one of the most richly 
decorated temples of the Christian world. The pictur 
above the altar is a particularly well executed Roma 
Mosaic; as likewise is another picture on the rig 
side of the Chapel: the pavement is wrought in Mosaic 
the pilasters are formed of porphyry, verde antique, lapi 
Jazuli, and other precious marbles: the doors are bronz 
beautifully worked and gilt: the candelabra and t 
lamps, are of solid silver ; and the altar is compose 
of lapis lazuli, amethysts, and gold; and ornamente 
with a scriptural Group in a/to-rilievo, which is 0 
entire block of silver (1) Other objects that deserv 


(1) When Junét commanded at Lisbon, this alto rilieo 


togéther with most of the church-plate in the city, we 
packed up, for the purpose of being conveyed to Fran 


w 
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ention in Lisbon and its environs are, the new 
uurch, erected by the late Queen—the Quays—the 
yueduct of Alcantara + which consists of thirty-five 
ches: the largest being 249 feet in width, and 332 
height. This magnificent structure, built of white 
urble was erected by John V-,—the Church and 
onvent of Belem, where the Sovereigns of Portugal 
> buried—(Belem exhibits a kind of Gothic arabesque 
chitecture, unknown in other parts of Europe)—the 
»ment of Brancanas, which contains a picture of 
* blessed Virgin finely executed —the Cork Convent 
the summit of Cape S. Roche—and Cintra, which 
ntains a good Inn, and exhibits ruins of a Moorish 
lace. , 
‘Cintra is deemed the best summer-residence in the 
virons of Lisbon; but during winter and spring its 
cessive humidity renders it unwholesome (1). The 
«tka verde at Cintra is usually visited by Travellers. 
‘Lisbon possesses excellent water, good beef, fish, ve- 
tables, fruit, and asses’ milk ;. but eligible lodgings 
» scarce and dear; and a lady or gentleman can 
dom board with a Pertuguese family under seven 
lings, English money, per day, lodging not inclusive, 
Fire-wood likewise is dear at Lisbon. 
The Garden belonging to the Convent of Necessitades, 
uated at the foot of Buenos- Aires, affords an agreeable 
‘omenade: and the public amusements of this city are; 
+ Italian opera, the Portuguese theatre, bull-fights, 
‘d assemblies at the houses of the English merchants. 
Among the principal inns are, Barnwell‘s English 
5otel—Owens’s Hotel—O Keif’s Hotel—L’ Hotel 
emontaise—and La Calcada de Estretla. ) 


t, owing to the suddenness and rapidity of his retreat, 
s valuable plunder was left behind. 

Tho Chapel of S, Roche is reported to have cost the 
rtuguese nation a million nf crusados, ; 

‘2) Many persons prefer Bellas to Cintra, because it is 
‘re quiet, and less liable to fogs, than the last named 
ice, 
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PRICE OF DRAUGHT HORSES, ete. 


mes} 
Draught-horses, or mules, in Portugal are charged 
at eight testoons a pair, per league: the common mode 
of travelling is en voiturier; and a calash, containing 
two places, and drawn by two mules, may usually be 
hired for about fifteen francs a day, all. expenses in- 
cluded. Pee oe ee 
Travellers going from Lisbon to any other part | 
Portugal, should solicit, from the chief-magistrate of 
quarter in which they lodge, a passport containing 
names of the Travellers, the number of their . horses. 
mules, and attendants; together with a permission t 
carry fire-arms. \ ee 
Persons going to Spain must apply for a. passport 
.. from the Spanish Minister at Lisbon; and this last-nam 
. . wt e. ah 
ed passport, if presented to Spanish custom-house of-} 
ficers, and accompanied bya fee, prevents any examin 
ation of baggage. . 


ROUTE FROM LISBON TO OPORTO. 


Ist day Alveria and Cas- 5th day Leyria—Travelle 


tenheda — About mid- may stop, during thi 
way there isa ferry over day’s journey, at th 
the Tagus. The road lies Convent of Batalha 
between hedges of aloes which has a fine Gothi 
and olives, church, with a beautifu 
ad day Ovta and Tagarro—A Tower. 
Sandy plain, abounding The road is good, and thq 
with Indian figs. country adorned wit 
3d day Venta—These Ventas plantations of olives, an 
are Inns, established by forests of cork-trees. 


order of government, at 6th day Pombal and Pondé 
the distance of four or _ -Travellers should yisiff, 
five Portuguese miles the Moorish Castle on 
from each other. Govern- hill near Pombal, | 


ment likewise regulates 9th day Coimbra and Almuap 
the charges at these inns, hada—Coimbra contain 
by a tariff, which is 13,000 inhabitants, an¢ 
always exposed to public a University. Here are « 


view. Roman Bridge and Aque 
&th day Alcobaca. duct, almost entire. ) 


day Albergaria, Antonio, 
Penta, and Villanova— 
Travellers, during this 
day's journey, pass two 
rivers, either on bridges 
or ina ferry. 

day—Oporto—This city, 
the largest in Portugal, 
Lisbon excepted, is wa- 
tered by the Douro, 
ss neiently the Durius, on 


fh 


x 


‘the reign of Trajan; 


inds beautifully. 


_ place Trevellers are 
conveyed on the Tagus, 
in a large boat; but it 
is not prudent to set out 
if the river be much 
agitated. 

Canna 
7entas-Nuevas—The road 
crosses a brook. 
ontemornovo 

‘ray olos—The road crosses 
another brook, 

enta del Duque—From 
“Aldea-Gallega to this 
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which river gondolas, 
like those at Venice, are 
' much used, Oporto is 
supposed to contain 
30,000 inhabitants; and 
has long been famed for 
its wines, of which it is 
said to export yearly 
twenty thousand pipes, 
The Quays here are 
magnificent, 


Pime employed in travelling from Oporto to Almeida, 
10urs—from Oporto to Salamanca, 27 hours—from 
amanca to Valladolid, 36 hours—from Valladolid to 
drid, by Segovia arg the Escurial, 
Segovia is well worth seeing, on account of its Aque- 
et, a noble monument of antiquity, 
sservation. Some authors suppose it was erected dur- 
but the Spaniards gravely 
ert, that it was the work of Hercules. 
The Cathedral at Segovia is one of the handsomest 
‘fices of its kind in Spain; and the Alcazar, or Castle, 


50 hours. 


and in perfect 


ROUTE FROM LISBON TO MADRID. 


place the road is tolerably 
good, 


3 Estremos 
3 Aleravizas 
4 Elvas—This 


is the last 
town of Portugal. Here 
travellers are . waited 
upon by the Custom- 
house Officers, and desi- 
red to declare what arti- 
cles of commerce, and 
what money they have 
with them, after having 
done which they receive 
an Albara. 

One mile from Elvyas the 


Tat 5 
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road traverses a riyalet, 
which divides Portugal 
from Spain, 


$ Badajos—This town, the 


capital of Estrmadara, 
is entered, on the Por- 
tuguese side, by a bridge 
thrown over the Gua- 
_ diana, anciently called 
the Annas, It is a place 
of high antiquity, 

Here Travellers are liable 
to have their baggage 
examined, The road from 
Estremos hither is, ge- 
nerally speaking, bad. 
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4 Casas del Puerto 
2 Almaraz—Half an 


Jarajzejo 


(Ch. a 
passing the river del 
Monte, on a bridge, car- 
riages are drawn by oxen 
up a hill, which belongs 
to the chain called Sierra 
de Guadalupe. 
contains 

siderable vestiges © 
Moorish architecture, | 


distant from Almaraz is 
a Bridge thrown over the 
Tagus , beyond which 
river the road ascend 
a hill, thence beeomin, 


3 Talavera del Arrojo 
2 Lobon 
2 Arrorogo de San-Servan, 
2 Merida—This town was 
built by the Romans, 4 
and is entered on the 4 Venta 
Portuguese side by a 4 Tulavera de la Reyna 
bridge ofsixty one arches, 2 Sotocochinos 
throwo over the Guadia- 3 Bravo 
~ ma. Here are several An- 3 Maqueda 
tiguities, among which 2 Venta del Gallo 
is an equestrian Statue. 3 Santa-Cruz del Retamar 
2 
3 


good, and continuing s¢ 

the whole way to Madrid. 

2 Navalmoral—The first town 
of New Castile, 

Calcada de Oropesa 


4 Fenta del Desblado Kalmajado 

3 Meajadas Naval-carnero 

3 Puerta de Santa Cruz Mostoles—Here stands 

3 Trujillo—The birth-place Church, the inside of 
of Pizarro, which is completely cove 

4 Jarajzejo—One hour distant red with gilding. 
from Jarajzcjo Travellers 3 Madrid—On approaching 


are obliged to descend 
efrom their carriages, 
while the latter are con- 
veyed, by the assistance 
of oxen, over a steep and 
ragged road; and after 


Bridge of Segovia. 
103 ; 


this city carriages a ¢ 
either driven through thé 
Mancanares, or over i | 
by means of the fit 


The country between Badajoz and Madrid is, gene 
rally speaking, uncultivated, unless it be in the neigh 
bourhood of towns and villages; and exhibits, to thé 
left, a long chain of mountains. 


<a 
w 


Le 
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It is practicable so to arrange this journey that 
‘ravellers may go by S. Ildefonso, the Escurial, or 
ranjuez. 


CHAPTER X. 


at SPAIN. : 

ey of Spain—Price of Post-horses, ete.—Articles pare 
ticularly requisite for Travellers in Spain—Ronte from 
Bayonne to Madrid—Saragossa—Valencia—Valladolid— 
Burgos—Popalation of Madrid—Objects best worth notice 
there—Literary Establishments — Promenades — Public 
amusements—Manufactaures—Inns — Environs — Job-car- 
riages—Gates and Streets—Route from Perpignan to 
Barcellona—Climate of Barcellona—Population—Objects 
best worth notice—Inns—Promenades— Route from Bar- 
celona to Saragossa—from Madrid to Granada—Alhambra, 
and other objects best worth notice in the last-named 
city —Promenades—Climate—Route froin Madrid to Ma- 
laga—Description of that city—Rouate from Madrid to 
Cordova. Seville, and Cadiz; together with a description 
of the three last-named cities. 


WALUE OF THE MOST CURRENT SPANISH MONEY 
IN FRENCH FRANCS. 

Frances 

4 Doblon a @ hete' Awe . otis site e¥e 83 63 

Sarak AER is). tih eV cs Sys wah tet: eget er ae ee 


Te tf Pistols. twos see.+ woke aie eee 45 
SP SPT PPR CPSU e ys 9 5 43 
Waalde a acho os sys) ay ee 8) ers 4 35 
ecodd vernon. oe ee, 8k ee a 2 91 
Real de alquatire’ ss vere! ees 2419 
Daccta Mexicsba.<1i2 <osiwe ene Me. of B 35 


PRICE OF POST-HORSES elc. 


The common charge, per post, is from ten to twelve 
eals for every draught-horse ; 4 post being about two 
Spanish leagues, Or three hours, in length, A Postil lion 
cannot legally demand more than two reals per po st; 
but expects a peseta, beside a dinner, or extra-mon ey 
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to provide one. For a carriage furnished by a Post- 
master, the price is four reals per post. 

On entering and on quitting Madrid, and every other 
place where the King resides, Travellers pay a post- 
royal; which is double the price of a common post. 

The post on great roads is well served ; and the 
horses, when speed is compatible with safety, go re- 
markably quick : but the roads in Spain cannot, ge- 
nerally speaking, be called good; though, throughout 
the whole Signory of Biscay, and in some districts 
near Madrid, they are excellent. . 

The custom of taking journeys in a Couche de Col- 
eras with six mules, or a Calesa with two, still pre- 
dominates; bnt, for one person, a more economical 
way of travelling is to accompany the Ordinario, or 
to ride on a Borrico, attended by a maleteer on foot. 

Voiturins usually charge for a calesa with two mules 
and their driver, the keep of mules and muleteer not 
inclusive, about fifteen francs a day: or for each mule, 
provender inclusive, two piastres a day. 

The common day’s journey of a Voiturier is about 
eight Spanish leagues; and each of these leagues con-— 
tains 3400 geometrical paces. | 

It is impossible to travel comfortably in Spain without - 
a Servant who understands the language; because the 
Inns are so destitute of eatables, that Travellers are 
compelled to purchase their provisions in the large 
towns through which they pass ; and likewise obliged, 
generally speaking, to have them cooked by their own. 
servant: a pot for boiling meat, with a cover and 
padlock to prevent theft, is therefore requisite; and travel- 
ling beds, in this country, are particularly needful. 

Travellers should avoid taking snuff, new muslins, 
or new printed cottons, amongst their baggage as these 
articles are contraband. 

Servant should have fire-arms (1). 


(1) Persons who wish to travel expeditiously jn Spain 


Should ride on post-horses, Several saddle-horses are kept. 
at every post-house, 
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trance to the Pyrenees § 
and the further the road 
advances the more pictu- 
resque is the scenery. 

S, Joan Pié de Port-Near 

a spring of remarkably 

_ fine water, between this 

town and Roncesvalles, 

is the spot which divides 

France from Spain, 

oncesvatles — The road 

dangerous for carriages, 
it is advisable either to 
go on mules, or to take 
the road by Ostariz, 

Annoa, Maya, Berrueta, 

Lanz, and Ostiz, to Pain- 

plona. 

The village” of Roncesval- 

les is supposed to be the 
spot where Charlemagne’s 
army was defeated, when 
the famous Roland lost 
his life. 
Pamplona—The Inn at 
Pamplonaisin the square, 
This town was anciently 
called Pompelo. 

1/4 Otriz 

1)2 Jaffala—A good road, 
which continues to Por- 
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ROUTE FROM BAYONNE TO MADRID. 


Miniundo—A beautiful en-. ’ 


-from Bayonne hither being. 
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tacillo, 
4 Maraiila 
3 Faltierra 
4 Cintronigo 


5 Agreda—Here the baggage 
of Travellers is visited 
and plumbed by the Cus- 
tom-house Officers. 
3 1/2 Hinojosa 
4 Zamayon 
3 1/2 Almazan—Here the 
road traverses’ the Douro 
oo a stone bridge, near 
which there is a beautiful 
Promenade, 
3 1/2 Adradas 
5 Lodares—The road lies over 
a mountain whose sum- 
mit exhibits a large and 
well-cultivated plain, 
1/2 Bujarrabal 
1/2 Torremocha 
Almadrones 
1/2 Grajanejos 
Torija 
Guadalaxara 
1/2 Venta de Meeo 
31/2 Torrejon de Ardoz— 
Flere the road _ crosses 
the Xarama on a bridge, 
4 Madrid. 


82 3/4 leagues. 


QAaowp qb & 


Many Travellers prefer going by Saragossa and Va- 
sncia; or by Valladolid, Burgos, and Vittoria. 
Saragossa, the capital of Arragon, is seated on the 
bro, formerly called the Zberus, and contains a Cathe- 
ral, and a Moorish Tower, which werit notice, 
Valencia supposed to contain above 70,000 inhabitants, 
3 delightfully situated in the most fertile part of Spain, 
ts Cathedral, once a Mosque, is adorned with fine 
vaintings. The College of Corpus Christi contains a 
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celebrated picture ; and several of the Convents and 
Monasteries are adorned with good paintings, The 
Church of S. Nicholas—The University—and the 
public Libraries, merit notice. 

This city is lighted with handsome lamps, patrolled 
by watchmen, and encompassed with high walls, nearly 
circular; Its climate is so warm as to be oppressive 
during the day, even in winter (1). Z 

Valladolid, anciently called Pintia, contains a Uni- 
versity ; and, in the Domenican Church of S. Paul, 
two celebrated pictures, by Cardenas. 

Burgos, the ancient capital of Old Castile, is built 
partly on the acclivity of a mountain, and partly on 
the banks of the Arlancon, Its Cathedral, one of the 
finest Gothic structures in Europe, and some other 
Churches, merit notice. 

Madrid, anciently denominated Mantua, is supposed 
to contain upward of 150,000 inhabitants. It has fifteen 
Gates, all composed of granite, and most of them 
handsome: its streets are clean, spacious, well-paved, 
and well lighted; and the entrance to this city, through 
the gate of Alcala, is strikingly magnificent. 

Among the objects which especially deserve attention 
are, the Royal Residence. called the new Palace, 
which is sumptuously furnished, and adorned with fine 
pictures—the Royal Cabinet of Natural History (2) 
—the Churches of §. Isabella—S. Paschalis—S. 
Isidoro—S. Francesco de Sales—and S. Martino : 
the Convent of Las Desca/zas reales, which contain 
a fine collection of pictures—the Church of Las Sa 
lesas—the Royal Convent of S. Philip, in point of 
architecture one of the finest buildings at Madrid—the 


_Domenican: Church and the Bridge, thrown over the 
Mancanares, 


-G) Marviedro, erected on the site of the ancient Sagun- }} 
tum, which was destroyed by Hannibal, is about four leas 
gues distant from Valencia; and exhibits several vestiges 
of antiquity. 


(2) This Cabinet contains ancient Peruvian pottery, very 
like that of Egypt, 3 
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This city is enriched with a University, a royal 
lege, called Estudios reales, an Academy of Arts, 
id other literary establishments. 

The principal Promenades are, the Prado—a_ fine 
reet, called Alcala—the Gardens of the Casa del Cam- 
»—and the banks of the Mancanares. 

The Spanish Theatre, the Bull-fights, the Tertul/ta, 
id the Refresco (the two last being card-assemblies, 
lls, concerts, or gouités), are the principal public 
usements. 

The Tapestry Manufacture; the China Manufacture at 
en-Retiro; and the Glass Manufacture at S. Ildefonso, 
erit notice. : 

Several of the Inns at Madrid are good; and onexof 
e best is the Crofx de Malte, in the Alcala. 
Provisions are cheap; and the common. table-wines 
-e those of La Mancha and Valdepenas. 

There are no Hackney coaches in this city; but job- 
riages may be hired by the day, for eight or nine 
rench livres. 

The objects best worth notice in the environs of 
‘adrid are, the Buen-Retiro , which is embellished 
ith an equestrian Statue of Philip IV, by Pietro Tacca 
-the Palace of Aranjuez, and its Gardens—the Pa- 
wce of S. Ildefonso its Paintings , Sculptare, and 
Tater-works—and. the Escurial, which is situated 
yout twenty English miles from Madrid, at the foot 
‘the Guadarama mountains. This Palace, erected. by 
hilip IJ, contains an immense collection of Pictures 
me of which are classed among the finest existing; it 
likewise rich in sculpture, gems, and precious marbles; 
ad among its buildings comprises a Church, splendidly 
enamented; and a Cemetery, called the Pantheon, where 
te Sovereigns of Spain, beginning with Charles V, are 
ried. The Escurial is likewise farnished with a Li- 
rary particularly rich in Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek 


sanuscripts (1). 
(1) The books in this Library are placed with the edges 


the leaves outward; a singular method introduced inte 
se Escurial by a lcarued Spaniard of the sixteenth century, 
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The road from Madrid hither is excellent, and the 
country beautiful. | | 


| ROUTE FROM PERPIGNAN TO BARCELONA.- 


2 Bollo—Near Fort Belle- 3 Gerona—Anciently Geru 


garde is the Barrier da, The Cathedral, and 

between France and The Arabian Baths, merit 

Spain; where every Tra- notice 

veller must produce a 4 Mallorquinas 

passport, 2 1/2 Hostalrich—Here Tr 
This road exhibits a fine vellersforda river which, 
view of the Pyrenees, after floods, is dangerous. 

3 Jonquera 2 San-Selont 


3 Higueras—A sandy soil 3 La Roca 
and cork-trees, Figueras 2 1/2 Moncade—The roaé 
is a fortified town, skirts the banks of the 

3 Bascara—fhe road tra- | Sea, 


verses the lofty mountain 2 Bareclona—The hedges near 
of Cuessa-Kegia, the this city — consist of 
environs of which are aloes. F 
beautiful. agree ; 


30 leagues, 


Barcelona , anciently denominated Barcino, fror 
Hamilcar Barcas, by whom it was built, is a fine city, 
charmingly situated, in a delicious climate, near the 
mouth of the Liobregat; and supposed to contain 112, 
inhabitants; its Port and Mole are handsome. The 
ruins of the Roman town, and the Temple 
_ Hereules—the Arabian Baths—the Cathedral, a 
‘light and elegant Gothic edifice—she Church of Sa 
Maria—the Palace of the Cuaptain-General—the, 
Exchange—end the dcademy des Beaux Arts 
merit notice. The Hotels in this city are good; the 
streets well lighted, at night; and the Promenade 
pleasant; especially those called the Rembla, and the 
Esplanade. The Capuchin: -Garden , at Sarria, isi 
worth seeing ; afd the Villas mear Barcelona a 
P “numerous, and well situated. . 


~ 


oe . , | 
The Casa Reale, situated in the Park of the Esenrial, 
contains fae pictures. . | 
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Martorell — Hannibal’s 
Bridge, and triumphal 
Arch, render this village 
remarkable : the present 
Bridge, however , was 
not erected by Hannibal ; 
but built with the mate- 


rials of that which he 
erected, 

fine and _ populous 
country, 


San-Felix 
Piera—Close to Piera, and 
isolated in the centre of 
a plain, rises Mont- 
serrat , so called from 
the word Serras, a saw; 
though its peaks are 
more like a matltitude 
of sugar loaves placed on 
rocks; which, including 
these peaks, are above 
three thousand feet in 
height. This extraordi- 
narily-shaped mountain 
displays fine grottoes of 
Stalactites: and, in its 
middle region, stands a 
Convent, where every 
stranger meets with a 
hospitable reception; and 
where Pilgrims, if poor, 
whether men or women, 
are fed for three sacces- 
sive days, whenever they 
visit the Convent; and 
if medical assistance be 
required, they receive ‘it 
gratuitously. The Hermit- 
ages of Montserrat , 
twelve in number, merit 
notice ; as do the almost 
endless variety of ever- 
greens, and deciduous 
plants with which the 
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ROUTE FROM BARGELONA TO SARAGOSSA. 


mountain abounds. 

Near the town of Cardona 
is a lofty hill, consisting 
of one block of Gemmae 
Salt, with which candle- 
Sticks, boxes, etce., are 
made: and this substance 
is transparent, like rock- 
crystal. 

3 Igualada—The road tra- 
verses the river Noya 
three times, The Inn at 
Igualada is a good one, 

3 Santa-Maria “ 

3 Cervera — This town is 
situated in a charming 

” valley, and contains a 
University, 

2 Tarruga—An excellentInn, 
The price of provisions, 
and of the Ruido de 
Casa is fixed at’ every 
inn by the Jdrancel, or 
tariff. 

4 Mollerusa 

4 Leridu—Anciently called 
Llerda,—Near this place 
Caesar was defeated by 
one of Pompey’s generals. 
There are several Anti- 
quities at Lerida. . 

5 Fraga . 

4 Candasnos 

3 Bujaralos 

3 Kenta de S Luca 

3 Aguilar — Here the road 
crosses the river Cinea. 
A fine country, well 
cultivated, Road good, 

3 La Puebla 


3 Sarazossa—This town was 


called by the Romans 
’ Caesar- dugusta, oe 


te * 


51 leagues, 
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ROUTE FROM MADRID TO GRANADA. 


8 Aranjuez—Viz. 2 1/2 leagues 
to Los Angelos, 3 to 
Espartinas,2 1/2 toAran- 
juez, whence to Madrid 
the road is excellent. 

2 Ocanna — Wind mills an- 
nounce to the Traveller 
that he is entering the 
province of La Mancha, 
where the customs and 
manners described by 
Cervantes still prevail: 
and where every peasant 
talks of Don Quixote and 
Sancho. At the Venta 
de Quesada is a well, 
distinguished by the name 
of the Knight. (1)—Thus 
is genius immortalized, 
even by the lowest of 
the people. 

3 1/2 La Guardia — The 
Charch here contains 
celebrated pictures by. 
Angelo Narde. 

2 Tembleque 

2 Canada de la Higuera 

2 Madridejos 

3 Puerto de Lapiche 

2 Villalta—Here Travellers 
either drive through the 
Gijuela, or cross it ona 
bridze. 

2 1/2 Venta de Quesada 

2 1/2 Mancanares 

2 N.S. de la Consolacion 

2 Valdepenas — The wines 

of Mancanares and Val- 

_ depenas are*much liked, 
Pa ‘i 


Granada, not long since, was supposed to conta 


me * 


Sp 
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(1) This well communicates with the subterrancous rij 
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2 Santa Cruz—The plain o 
La Mancha begins nea 
Tembleque, at La Con 
ception de Almaradie 
the first of the new vi 
lages of the Sierra Mos 
rena, 

The houses, surrounded 
with cypress-trees, which 
are seen on this roa 
belong to Germau fami 
lies who came hither 
people the country, 

Almaradiel 

Las Correderas 

Las Carolinas 

Guarraman 

Baylen 

1/2 Casa del Rey 

1/2 Andujar 

Jaen—Here Travellers a 
conveyed across 
Guadalquiyir, (ancient 
the Boetis), in a ferry} 

Cambil 

Alcala la real—This plae 
abounds with citronsy 
figs, and oranges; ang 
its Abbey is the mo 
amply endowed of anj 
one in Spain, } 

4 Pinos Puente—Here th 

road enters the celebre 
ed Vega, or plain of Gr 
nada; and crosses t 
small river Cubiltas. 

4 Granada, 


7i 1/2 leagues, 


Oprpryb Ob 


Aa 


p* 
a 
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000 inhabitants ; but. now the population is estimated 
only 50,000. Zhe Cathedral here, a large and 
rable pile, is embellished with fine paintings, by 
n Pedro, d’ Athanasia, Spagnoletto, Risuenno, and 
in of Seville. The Cartuxa—Los Angelos—S. Do- 
go—and the Capuchin Convent, possess good 
tures; and the Collection of Moorish Antiquities 
rits notice. 
[he Paseo is a pleasant Promenade; so ‘likewise is 
ton the banks of the Xenil; and the climate is 
nperate and healthy. 

Alhambra, justly the pride of Granada, stands on a 
*y eminence between the rivers Douro and Xeni, 
i derives its name from the red colour of the 
terials with which it is built; the word Alhambra, 
nifying the red house. 

This ancient Palace of the Moorish Kings, in point 
workmanship, perhaps the most beautiful structure 
ant, is so well described by Townsend, that I cannot 
better than copy his account of it. 

, The ascent to this edifice ( unique in its style of 
hitecture ), is through a shady and well-watered 
ove of elms, abounding with nightingales. You enter 
st into an oblong court of 150 feet by go, with a 
sin of water in the midst, of too feet in length, 
»ompassed by a flower-border. At each end is a 
-onnade, Hence you pass into the court of the lions, 
called because the fountain in the middle is supported | 
lions. It is adorned with a colonnade of an hun- 
sd and forty marble pillars. The royal bed-chamber 
4 two alcoves adorned with columns, and a fountain 
ween them in the middle of the room; adjoining are 
9 hot baths. The greathall is about 40 feet square, 
| Go in height, with eight windows and two doors, 
in deep recesses. Between this and the oblong court 
a gallery of go feet by 16. All these lower apar p 
nts have fountains, and are paved either with ti 
marble, in checkers. The idea of the aa 
dently taken from stalactites, or drop-stones, nd 
the roofs of natural caverns. The ornaments of the 


; 


ar 
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friezes are arabesque, and perfectly accord with ‘the 
Arabic inscriptions, which are here suited to the purposé 
_ for which each apartment was designed. Thus, for in- 
Stance, over the entrance to the hall of judgment, is 
the following sentence: Enter; Year not; seek Justice, 
and Justice thou shalt find. A handsome staircase 
leads to a suite of apartments intended for the winter ? 
Adjoining to Alhambra is a Palace begun by Charles 
V., but never finished ; and near it another Moorist 
Palace, called Xenalarlife, thé entrance to ‘which 
adorned by two cypress-trees, reputed to have flourish- 
ed during five ages ; they are immensely large, 


_e 


ROUTE FROM MADRID TO MALAGA. 
— 


-52 1/2 Andujar—See the 3 1/2 Alameda 


preceding route: 3 1/2 Antequera 
3 Porcuna 3 Kenta de Cantarrajan 
5 Bajena 4 Malaga, 
4 Lucena 978 1/2 leagues, 


Malaga anciently called Malaca, and supposed to’ 
contain above 45,000 inhabitants, is adorned with a_ 
handsome Cathedral, the interior of which is beau- | 
tifully finished; the high altar and pulpit are of fine} 
marble; and the choir is ornamented in a style of | 
peculiar elegance, 

The white wine of the mountains near Malaga, and 
the red wine, called vino tinto, are much esteemed. 
and the fruits are excellent, ‘ 

Some vestiges of antiquities may be discovered here. 


| 
| 


. ROUTE FROM MADRID TO CORDOVA, SEVILLE 
AND CADIZ. 


52 1/2 Andujar—See the 3 1/2 Carpio 


| route from Madrid to 2 1/2 Cortijo de Casa Blanca, 
_ Granada, 2 1/2 Cordova, | 
3 1/2 Aldea del Rio 64 1/3 leagues 


“Cordova, anciently denominated Corduba; and re= 


” 
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ted to contain near 30,000 inhabitants, was built by 
e Romans, and subsequently became a Moorish 
pital. It stands in a charming situation, and is ,wa- 
red by the Guadalquivir. A considerable part of the ° 
oman FF alls still remain; and the Cathedral, once 
mosque, is a splendid, though a fantastic edifice. 
According to Strabo, Corduba was founded by Mar- 
dius, and the first Roman Colony established in Spain; 
boasts of having given birth to Seneca and Lucan. 


~ 


Cortijo de Mango-Negro guesa 

Carlotta 2 1/2 Carmona 

Erija 3 Jarazone la Vieja 
Louisiana 3% Seville. 

1/2 Venta de la Portu- 80 1/3 leagues, 

| eae 

Seville, anciently denominated Hispalis, is supposed 
contain above 80,00@ inhabitants ; and possesses an 
cellent inn, called The Posada de la Baviere. 
1e city stands on the banks of the Guadalquivir, in 
rich and beautiful plain: its walls, like those of 
weral Spanish towns, are circular, and seem of Moorish 
struction. Some of its gates are handsome; and its 
athedral, a magnificent edifice, is embellished with 
Tower deemed a chef d’ veuvre of jarchitecture. In 
e Cathedral are some very fine pictures ; that called 
he Gamba, and painted by Luis de Vargas, espe- 
lly merits notice; as do those of the admirable Mu- 
‘lo, who was born at Seville. The Organ is a very 
1e one; and the episcopal Library consists of 20,000 
slumes. The Hospicio de la Caridad contains the 
aster-piece of Murillo; and the Capuchin Church 
likewise enriched with several of his works. The 
urch of Santa Crux contains a fine picture, by 
on Pedro de Campanna, of the Deseent from the 
oss, the Francescan Convent is embellished with 
intings by Murillo; as are many other Convents, 
iurches, and private houses. The Jesuits’ College, 
w the Inquisition, is a handsome structure; the Al- 
ar, or ancient Moorish Palace, and its Garden, 
sserve notice; as do the Hachange the University, 


®. i 
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the Cannon-Foundery, the Aqueduct, and the 
Alameda, or public walk. 

_ One league distant from this city, at the ancient Jta- 
- lica, are ruins of an Amphitheatre, 


2 Dos Hermanas last Monarch of the 


3 Venta vieja de Bran Visigoths, lost the battlé — 
4 Caberas that put a period to 
3 1/2 Cortijos de Romaniana their dominion in Spain, © 
3 1/2 Xeres de le Frontiera 2 1/2 Puerto de Santa Ma- 


—This town is supposed ria 

to stand on the site of 3 La Isla de Leon 
the ancient Asti-Regia, 3 Cadiz. 

near which spot Roderic, 113 3/4 leagues, 


Cadiz, anciently called Gades, was founded by the 
Phoenicians, and afterward became a Roman colony. It 
contains 80,000 inhabitants: is the most flourishing 
commercial city of Spain, and possesses a safe and 
very capacious harbour. Among the objects best worth 
notice at Cadiz are, the new Custom-house—the greage 
H1ospital—the Capuchin-Church, adorned with ‘a 
Ecce Homo, by Murillo—the old, and the new 
Cathedral—the Theatre—the Mall—and the Ram- 
parts. 

The public amusements consist of bull-fights, French, 
Italian, and Spanish theatrical exhibitions ; assemblies, — 
balls, concerts, and parties of pleasure to Chiclona, a 
small town four leagues from Cadiz. 

The best wines in this neighbourhood are Xeres, 
and Pacaretti. I 

Travellers who visit Cadiz should take especial care 
to be supplied with water from the adjacent village,) 
called Puerto de Santa Maria. | 

The churches and convents of Spain are peculiarly§ 
rich in plate and precious stones~; but these treasures | 
however splendidly they may decorate an altar, do not} 
deserve to be named among the objects most worthy) 
of a Traveller’s attention: persons who have sufficient 
leisure, however, would do well to examine them. 


CHAPTER XI. 


~ KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
PROVINCE OF HOLLAND. 


foney—Post hdrses-—Treckschuyts, etc.—Expense of travel- 

ling post from Naarden to Amsterdam—Expense of 
travelling in a Treckschuyt; ete.—Dutch Inns—Route 
from Amsterdam to Cléves and Cologne—and from Clé- 
ves to the Hague, Rotterdam, and Helyoetsluys—Prices, 
per Packet, from Helvoetsluys to Harwich—Days ap- 
pointed for sailing—Route from Amsterdam to Munster 
—from Amsterdam to Emden—from Amsterdam to Utrecht, 
Bois-le-Dac, and Maestricht—from Amsterdam to Leyden, 
the Hague, and Rotterdam—from Nimegven to Rotterdam 
and Helvoetsluys—from Nimeguen to Bois-le-Duc and 
Breda—from Bois-le-Duc to Anvers—from Bergen-op- 
Zoom to Anyers—from Amsterdam to Hamburgh—and 
from Hamburgh to Amsterdam, by Groningen and Len- 
warden—Population of Amsterdam—Objects best worth 
notice—Public Amusements—Carriages—Inns — Villages 
of Broek and Saardam—Dock-yard belonging to the latter 
—Price of a boat to go and return from.Amsterdam to 
Saardam—Voyage from Amsterdam to Utrecht, 


MONEY. 

Le sy da 

A stiver, in English money about. . 0 OF 
A gilder, or florin, 20 stivers . . + © IQ 
A rix-dollar, 2 1/2 florins, ». . - ». © 4 6 
A dry-gilder, 60 stivers. . + + + 9 O° 5 4 
A silver ducatoon, 3 florins, 3 stivers. o : 8 
110 0 


A gold ducat, 20 florins, « . + «+ » ) 
In Belgium the greater part of the currency is 
‘rench money. 


POST-HORSES, TRECKSCHUYTS, etc. ; 


Persons who resolve to travel post through Holland, 
hould endeavour, to, procure from the first post-master 
ho furnishes them with horses, a paper called Un 


® 
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billet de poste, which enables them to proceed without 
unnecessary delays, and precludes disputes relative to - 
the number of their horses. 

A Traveller who procures this billet; pays to the 
post-master who gives it the whole expense of his 
horses, from the place whence they set out to their 
_journey’s end: and presents a few stivers to his seal 
cretary. The usual price charged by post-masters for 
every draught-horse, is one florin an hour (1), 


EXPENSE OF TRAVELLING POST FROM NAARDEN TO 
AMSTERDAM, (rwo DUTCH MILES IN DISTANCE, ) 
WITH THREE HORSES. . 
Florins. Stivers 


Horses , “ e OFT ° 
Master of the post-carriages ; Awana” 6 
Greasing wheels : rr. 8 6 
Driver.. : ‘ r 1 o 
Tax for the roads ’ - a ais? GER he rw { 
TU ee 12 
- 


Travelling post in Holland is always expensive, and 
often disagreeable ; for the roads are bad: neither 
ought it indeed to be attempted during spring and 
autumn, on account of the rains and fogs, which render 
almost every road so wet and muddy, as_ to be dan- 
gerous ; and this circumstance, united to the exorbitant 
sums usually charged for baggage, makes Dutch Di- 
ligences uneligibile ; therefore, the general’ mode of 
travelling is im Treckschuyts, or covered barges. These 
vessels contain two apartments, the after-one, called 
the roof, being nearly fitted up, and ‘appropriated to 
the best company; the other, to servants, etc. The roof 
holds from eight to twelve persons, according to the 
size of the vessel; the inferior apartment from forty 
to fifty. A Treckschuyt moves precisely at the rate of 
four English miles an hour; and is drawn by one 

1 

@) Two Hague. of Holland make one post, and two 


miles of Holland (about nine mene miles) equally oe 
one post. 
aes 
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orse, on whose back rides a lad, called the Conductor. 
nis lad blows a horn as the signal of departure ; and 
es the same instrument whenever he wishes to have 
draw-bridge lifted up; and whenever he descries 
sother vessel. Places in the roof should be secured a 
y before they are wanted. Places in the inferior 
‘artment cost about six stivers each, per mile; and 
aces in the roof are something dearer. A roof-pas- 
ager is allowed to carry one hundred pounds weight 
baggage, cost free. 

The Conductor expects from every Passenger about 
ie stiver, 

Persons who wish to travel frugally and _ pleasantly 
Holland, should not encumber themselves with much 
iggage: for Dutch porters are so exorbitant in their 
arges, and at the same time so notoriously addicted 
theft, that it is mecessary to make a bargain with 
em respecting price, before trunks are removed, even 
m one Treckschuyt to another ; and equally neces~ 
ry never to lose sight ofa trunk while it continues in 
‘eir possession. The cheapest way of transporting 
savy baggage from one town to another is by means 
‘ vessels called Packet-boats. 

Dutch Inns are, generally speaking, clean and good ; 
it it is requisite for persons who intend to reside 
mg at any of them; to make an agreement with the 
keeper for the price of apartments, etc. 


ROUTE FROM AMSTERDAM TO CLEVES AND COLOGKE. 


1/2 Naarden — Travellers here are pretty. 


who come from Germany 2 Nimeguen—The Maison 
find the first Treck- de Ville. where the 
schuyt here, Naarden peace of Nimeguen was 
stands on the Zeider- concladed in 1678, mer- 
Zee. its notice; as does the 
1/2 Amersfort—This town old Chdteau of Fal. 
is famous for its. manu- kenhof built by Charles 
factures of dimity and magne, 
bombasins. 2 Cléves—The Castle here— 


Arnheim,—The ramparts the Hotel de Ville—the 
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lofty Tower, from the 
summit of which above 
twenty-four towns are 
discoverable — and the 
Promenades, all merit 
notice: 

1 1/2 Calcar 

1 1/2 Xanten 

1 1/2 Rheinbergen 


1 Hochstras 

1 Undingen 

Neus 

2 Dormagen 

1/2 Cologne—See ander 


Germany, the route from 
Vienna, through Ratisbon | 
and Brussels, to Ostend- 


23 miles of Holand. 


ROUTE FROM CLEVES TO THE HAGUE, ROTTERDAM, 
AND HELVOETSLUYS,. 


2 Nimeguen 

2 Wageningen 

5 Utrecht-This is a hartdsom 
town; and the ruins of 
tts Cathedral merit no- 
tice; as does its Univer- 
sity, (though inferior to 
that of Leyden; ) and 
its botanic Garden, Ut- 
recht is supposed to con- 
tain above 30,000 in- 
habitants, . 

4 Alphen 

2 Leyden—The population 
of Leyden is estimated 
at 48,000, Its streets are 
Spacious, clean, and well 
paved. its buildings ele- 
gant; andits public in- 
stitutions useful. It stands 
on the ancient bed of 
the Rhine, and the street 
which contains the Stadt- 
hotise is of an estraor- 
dinary length. The 
Stadt-house, and the 
Hospital, in this street, 
are fine buildings, and 
the Halls of the former 
exhibit good pictares ; 


the most celebrated of 


which, (by Lucas Van 
Leyden,) represents the 
last Judgment, Another 
picture, interesting on 
account of its subject, 
represents the famishing 
Inhabitants of Leyden, 
after they had compel- | 
led the Spaniards to raise 
the siege of the town, 
eargerly devouring the 
reliéf which was brought 
to them by their coun- 
trymen. 


The University of Leyden, 


founded in 1575; is the 
most ancient in Holland; 
and has had among its — 
professors and scholars — 
some of the most learn- 
ed men in Europe. It © 
contains many objects 
of interest. The botanic 
Garden merits notice ; 
and the public Library 
is famed for its collection 
of oriental manuscripts, 
In the centre of Leyden 
is a Tumulus, said to 
have been erected by © 
Hengist, the Saxon Prin- 
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ce: it commands an ex- 
tensive view (1). 

The Hague—Tbis sown, or 
to speak more correctly, 
this village, is supposed 
to contain near 40,000 
inhabitants. The Voor- 
hout is a fine street, 
adorned with several 
elegant buildings,and the 
Vyverbargh is a hand- 
soine oblong square. The 
Hague is paved with 
light coloured bricks, 

which are kept remark- 
ably clean. 

Public entertainments here 
are reduced to the Dutch 
Theatre, opened only 
twice a week: and the 
price for admittance to 
the boxes is something 
more than half an Eng- 
lish crown. 

About one English mile 
from the Hague, in The 
House in the Wood, is 
the national Cabinet of 

_ Pictures: which contains 
a celebrated candle light 
piece, by Schalken, the 
subject being a portrait 
of William ILI., of Eng- 
land, 

Two English miles from 
the Hague is Scheveling, 

where the Stadtholder 

embarked when he fled 
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from his country. The 
road between the Hague 
and this village is per- 
fectly straight, about 
twenty paces broad; and 
shaded by beeches, limés 
and oaks, of so extraor- 
dinary a © magnitude, 
that they form to appear- 
ance an impenetrable 
forest. — i 

3 Rotterdam. — This city; 
reputed to contain 50,000 
inhabitants, stands near 
the confluence of the 
Rotte with the Maes. 


The principal streets are 
intersected by canals, 
deep enough to receive 


vessels of three hundred 
tons burden: and the 
Boom-Quay is a fine 
street; but the buildings 
at Rotterdam are com- 
pletely Datch, and con- 
sequently inelegant. 

The Market place is adorn- 
ed with a bronze statue 
of Erasmus, who was 
born here. 

Concerts are the favourite 
amusements in this city. 
The Play-house is small, 
but neat. 

4 Helvoetsluys—At this Port 
Travellers frequently 
embark for England, 


24 miles. 


(1) Haerlem is only fifteen English miles distant frem 
jeyden; and well worth visiting, 
Jaced in its principal Church, 
astrument of the kind existing. 
‘ny time, by paying a ducat to the Organist, and a eou- 
le of guilders to the Bellows: blowers. 1 
The length of the largest pipe is thirty-two feet, and its 


on acconnt of the Organ 
and said to be the finest 
Travellers may hear it at 
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PRICES, PER POST-OFFICE PACKET, FROM HARWICH 
TO HELVOETSLUYS: AND, VICE VERSA. 


0 Lege 
Cabin. or whole Passenger . . . . . + 2140 
Half-passenger. . . . ya 6 hyge 


Four. wheeled carriage, the chaPge a * 
for shipping it, being paid by the owner, 6 60 


After. cabin, if a Family take it to themselves, fro 
twenty-five to thirty guineas, according to the numbe 
of beds required. 

These rates were established in 7815; but probabl 
they may have been recently lowered, like those to an 
from Cuxhaven. 

Provisions for the Passengers , wine and_ spiri 
excepted, are provided by the commander of th 
vessel, at his own expence. 

Harwich- packets sail to Helvoetsluys every Wednesda 
and Saturday, about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
Weather permitting; and return twice a week, if possible, 


ROUTE FROM AMSTERDAM TO, ‘MUNSTER. 


7 Arvheim © 2 Manster—See, Gaies Gar 
2 Doesburgh MANY, the route fro 

2 Lanaweert _ Frankfort: on the Mei 
2 Bockhold through | Cassel ta 
2 Coésfeld ___Manster, bl 
4 Borken 21 21 miles. ; Ph ‘ 


e 


ROUTE FROM AMSTERDAM TO EMDEN, 


5 Amersfort 2 ra — The Castle her 
1 1/2 Worthluisen merits notice. 


diameter sixteen inches ; the Organ has sixty stops, fou 
separations, two shakes, two couplings, and twelve pai 
of bellows. 

Haerlem disputes with Mentz and Strasburgh the honow 
of having invented the Art of Printing; and its Bleacheri 
are famed for the whitness they give to linen. 

The city is neat and well built, 


& 
Sd 


XI.) 
Zwolle—The large Church, 
in the Market- -place ? 
is worth seeing. ‘ 
ficr: denberg * 
Pay len 
f ie J 
"chwetz 
Meus chanz 


- Maison 
de Ville is a miniature- 
copy of the Stadt-house 
at Amsterdam, 


miles, 


ay S am 


* ee 
4 bis ‘9 
eyden r 
‘he Hague — ‘Hence 


Rotterdam the country is 
i . 


26 1/2 miles. : 
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2 Emden—The Maison "O 


Ville—the Arsenal—the 
new Church—the great 
Church—and the Tomb 
of Count John Il,, merit 


notice, 


1 > | 


ROUTE FROM AMSTERDAM. TO Brpilcery BOIS= ‘ 


Strong and flowrishin 
town, seated on the 
Maes,” and embellished — 
with handsome public 
edifices , and pleasant 
Promenades : it - also” 
contains a Theatre, — ; 
A barge goes daily from 
Maestricht to Liege, and 
accomplishes the voyage 
in six hours, The price 
of each seat in this yessél 
is twelve stiyers, 


ROUTE FROM AMSTERDAM TO LEYDEN, THE 
Squcerche © AND ROTTERDAM, 


WRenutifal. 


x to 3 Rotterdam, 
8 miles. 


ROUTE FROM NIMEGUEN TO ROTTERDAM 
AND HELVOETSLUYS. 


'2 Thuil 

orinchem — The Maes, 
(here called the Merwe,) 
abounds with’ salmon, 
The Castle of Lovenstein, 
mot far hence, was’ the 


prison of Hugo Grotius. 
3 1/4 Kruympen 
1 3/4 Rotterdam, 
4 Helvoetsluys 


15 1/2 miles, 


JUTE FROM NIMEGUEN TO BOIS LE“DUC AND BREDA, 


rave 3 Bois-le- Dre 
Tom. 2. 61 
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1 1/2 Druynen ' fortified, 
Breda— The Palace here is 
a fine building , well 


|») 


8 1/2 miles, 


: 
ROUTE FROM BOIS-LE*DUC TO ANVERS, 


8 Tournhout 
4 Oostmalle 


3 Eydnhoven 4 Anvers, yh ee, 
1g sniles, : 


ROUTE, FROM BERGEN-OP-ZOOM TO ANVERS, 


a 


4 Puten 4 Anvers, 


8 iuies, 


ROUTE FROM AMSTERDAM TO HAMBURGH. 


, 
11 1/2 Zwolle 1 Lischerhude 

4 Hardenberg 3 Kloster-Seven—The Con- 
4 Nrenhaus vention of 1957 wa 
3 Lingen concluded here 


2 Hoselunen—The Castle of 4 Buxtehude 


Clemens-werth, in this 1 1/2 Kranz 


neighbourhood , merits 1/2 Blankensee—The situa 
notice, ‘ tion of this village i 
2 Loeningen picturesque, , r 
2 Kloppenburgh . 2 Hamburgh—It is necessar 
3 Wildshausen to cross the Elbe in orde 
1 Delmenhorst to reach Hamburgh, 
1 Bréme . Cena) . 
1 Obern-Neuland 40'aiayamits. 


ROUTE FROM HAMBURGH TO AMSTERDAM, THROUGH 
- GRONINGEN AND LEUWARDENs 


41/2 Hornburgh 11/2 Groningen — T 
4 1/2 Bremervoerde Market-place here, calle 
3 Elsfleth — Here the road the Bree- Markt, is magni 

crosses the Weser. ficent; and the Gothi 
9 Barnhorst Tower of S. Martin 
1 1/2 Ape Church is the lofties 
4 Detron building in Holland. Th 
a Nreuschans Library belonging to th 


1 aja Winschoten University merits noti 
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and the Plantage is a 1 JSranker 


pleasant Promenade, 1 Harlingen—This is a hand- 
A variety of petrifactions some town, 
are found in the vicinity 14 Amsterdam—In order to 
of this twon, reach this city, it is 
_ Strohbusch necessary to cross the 
Dockum | Zuider-Zee, 
», Leuwarden 50 1/2 miles, 


Amsterdam, situated at the confluence of the Amstel 
vith a rivulet called the Wye, is a fortified town, about 
ine miles in circumference, and supposed to contain 
17,000 inhabitants. The Stadt-house, a justly celebrat- 
d edifice, is embellished on the outside with statues, 
mong which is a fine colossal Atlas. The Hall where 
viminals receive sentence, and the great Hali, together 
ith its bronze Gates, merit notice. The Burgomaster’s 
partment contains a fine picture, by Ferdinand Bol, 
presenting Fabricius in the camp of Pyrrhuns ; and 
nother of Curius at his frugal repast. The Council- 

hamber is adorned with paintings ; one of which, by 
‘anderhelst, represents the entertainment given by the 
surgomasters of Amsterdam to the Ambassadors of 
‘pain, im consequence of the peace of Munster. Another 
icture, by Vandyck, represents an assembly of the 
tates. The Stadt-house stands upon piles, in number 
uid to be 13,659. The new Church near the Stadt- 
ouse, contains Monuments to the memory of several 
‘istinguished Dutchmen; and the old Church called 
Judenkirk, is enriched with an Organ little inferior, 
“ther in size or excellence, to that at Haerlem. This 
thurch likewise contains fine painted glass, and some 
sonuments. Among other public buildings, worth noti- 
, are; the India House—the VVest-Indian House 
-the Exchange—the Bank—the town-Arsenals== 
ve Admiralty, and its Arsenal—and the Orphan- 
sylum. The Synagogue of the Portuguese Jews is 
fine one: and the Jews have a Theatre in this city, 
ad represent Hebrew plays: there is likewise a Dutch 
theatre; and also a French one; but both ‘are ill- 
‘tended ; Concerts being the favourite public, amusement. 


é 
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The streets of Amsterdam are , generally speaking , 
intersected by canals, and adorned with trees. The car- 
riages commonly used are Riana to a sledge and 
drawn by. one horse; and these vehicles may be hired 
for half the price of those which run upon wheels. Two 
of the principal inns-are, The arms of Amsterdam , 
and The Doelen. ~m Sof 

Near this city stand the pleasant Villages of Broek 
and Saardam; and in the Dock-yard belonging to the 
latter, Peter the Great of Russia worked as a common) 
carpenter. The Cottage wherein, he lived, while thus. 
employed, is still shown to Travellers. 4 | 

A boat, to go and return from Amsterdam to Saardam, 
usually costs from six to nine florins. 
~The voyage from Amsterdam to Utrecht occupies) 
eight hours; and is the most pleasing, in point of sce 
nery, that can be undertaken in Holland. 

The Dykes of this country, constructed to preserve it7 
from inundations, are stupendous works, which highl yo 


merit notice. 
CHAPTER XII. © 


DENMARK. 


Money of Denmark—Price of Post-horses, etc,.—Day-book 
—Passports, ete.—Route from Hamburgh by sea to Hel 
singoer, and thence by land to Copenhagen—Route by 
land to Lubeck, or Kiel, and thence by sea to Copen- 
hagen—Expense attendant upon crossing the Great Belt 
ditto upon crossing the Little Belt—Copenhagen— 
Harbour—Population—Naval Arsenal—other objects best 
worth notice—Inn—Environs—Route from Copenhagen 
to Hamburgh—Route from Copenhagen to Gothenbourg4 


MONEY OF DENMARK. 


ls. d. 

A skilling, in Eng, money about . . . 0 0 1/2 
16 skillings, called a mark. . . «© + 9 99 
A crowing ig Boats. yon ese ug cee eno Oe 
A rix-dollar, 6 marks . . . - « » 0*40 
Wi dueat, xi marks? OT 7. Ie ee 
Sed, Dees S086 


A hatt-ducat, 14 marks. 
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A mark is an imaginary coin. The Danes usually 
ep accounts in rix~-dollars. 


ope 
PRICE OF POST-HORSES, etc. ’ 


* 
* 


_ The customary price of post-horses in Denmark is 
xteen skillings a horse, per German mile. — 

Every postillion is entitled to four skillings per Ger- 
van mile; and for a carriage, furnished by a_post~ 
aster, the price is two skillings per German mile. 

In the Isle of Funen the price is only ten. skillings 
horse, per German mile, during summer; but in 
‘inter, something more. 

In Zeeland the price is fifteen skillings a horse, per 
‘erman mile. te 
In addition to the price of post-horses; two skillings 
id a half per mile are paid at every barrier. 

To every English carriage, containing four places, 
yst-masters have a right to put six horses; and to 
rery English carriage, containing two places, four 
orses; but three persons going in an open post-chariot 
‘the country, and having only one trunk, are not 
»ompelled to take more than one pair of horses. 
Persons who travel post in Denmark, and in the 
uchy of Holstein, receive, at every post-lonse, a billeé, 
ntaining the hour, and even -the moment of their 
‘parture from that station. Postillions are bound to 
“ive at the rate of one German mile an hour; and 
ire not stop, nor even smoke, without permission from 
-e Traveller ; who on changing horses, gives his billet 

the post-master; and at the same time mentions 
nether the postillions have behaved well or ill; and 
the latter case, they are severely punished. 

At every post-house there is a day-book; in which 
> Traveller is required to write his names, the hour 
his arrival, and that of his departure; making, on 
2 margin, his observations, and complaints, if he 
ink himself in any respect aggrieved, 

No inn-keeper can allow_a Traveller to leave his 


use before this useful regulation has been complied 
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with ; and the aaebocks of every inn are examined. 
once a month by Government. 

Passports are always requisite in the Danish Islands<f 
they are presented to the officer on guard, at the gate 
of every city; and, after having been inspected and 
signed, they are returned. to their owners by a iia 
who solicits a trifling gratuity for his trouble. 

Persons who like a sea voyage may embark at Tam-_ 
burgh, in a vessel bound to the Baltic, and land~a 
Helsingoér ; where these vessels cast anchor ; and where 
carriages returning to Copenhagen, which is only five 
German miles distant, may be met with constantly. 

Another way of accomplishing this journey is to 
travel by land either to Lubeck, or Kiel; and then 
proceed by sea to Copenhagen. From Hamburgh to Kiel 
is twelve German miles; from Hamburgh to Lubeck 
eight; and the voyage from the latter port to Copen 
hapen is shorter than from Kiel: but at Lubeck Tra 

vellers pay for every trunk a tax of one rix-dollar 
and at Kiel considerably less. 


Pi 
oe 
EXPENSE ATTENDANT UPON PASSING THE 
GREAT BELT. 
Marks, Skilling 


Embarkation of a carriage . ‘ ieee ce 
Passage of ditto . ° > . PSs Sap ie 
Taxes. etc . 3 2. 
Drink-money for the men who embark a car- 
riage . . i 2 
Fees to soldiers whi have the charge of BOY, 
ports . Oo 13 
Landing a sariagé, independent a drawing it 
from the water side to the post-house of) Oe BS 
Drink-money for thé boatmen . . ey Gay: 


The length of this passage is about four Germa 
miles. 


EXPENSE ATTENDANT UPON PASSING THE 
LITTLE BELT. 


? Marks, 
Embarkation and, passage of.a carriage . reas 
Disembarkation of ditto , . q ae 
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The length of this passage, between Snoghoe and 
iddlefart, is only half a German mile: but between 
.roé and Assens it is four times that distance. 

No Foreigner is allowed to enter Copenhagen without 
»xhibiting a passport; and, on quitting this city, it is 
‘ecessary to procure, from the High-President, another 
jassport, which costs three marks. 

Copenhagen, the metropolis of Denmark, and called 
m the Danish langnage, Kiobenhaven, stands on the 
sland of Zeeland; and is defended by four royal 
astles, and embellished with a fine harbour, formed 
y a large Canal flowing through the city, and capable 
f receiving five hundred ships; though it admits only 
one at a time. | 

_ Copenhagen has suffered much from the ravages of 
var; but; some years since, it contained above 90,000 
thabitants, and a peculiarly fine naval Arsenal, 
vhich still merits notice. Among other objects best 
yorth observation in this city are, the University, 
yunded in 1745, and richly endowed—the Library 
»elonging to the University—the Cabinet of Natural 
Tistory—the Royal Museum—the royal Library, 
ontaining 120,000 volumes-—the Church dedicated 
o the Saviour and that dedicated to the blessed 
Virgin—the Seminary for naval Cadets—the Aca- 
lemy of Painting and Sculpture—the Barracks— 
Vhe equestrian Statue of Christian P.—the Ezr- 
hange—the ruins of the Castle of Christianburgh 
—the Obelisk erected in 1793, to commemorate the 
‘eliverance of the peasants from the chains of feudal 
avery; which was effected by the interest of Frede- 
ick vr., when heir-apparent to the throne—the Statue 
f Frederick V.—and_the Theatre (1). 

‘The great Hotel is a good inn. 

About twenty English miles from Copenhagen is 
Vredericsburgh, the most splendid royal Residence 


(1) Several of the finest works of the Chevalier Thor- 
raldsen are destined to enrich the royal beac 6 of 


sculpture at Copenhagen 
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in Denmark: and near Helsingoér, is a royal Villa, 
supposed to stand upon the ground formerly occupied } 
by the palace of Hamlet’s father: and in an adjoining |} 
Garden is shown the spot where, according to tradition, | 


that Prince was poisoned, 


Jaegerspreiss, about six German miles from Copen- 
hagen, also belongs to the royal Family; and _ stands 
in a Park, which contains several ancient Tombs of 
northern Heroes; together with the Monuments of Tycho 


Brahe and Bernsstorf. 
Marielust, 


and 
scenery. 


ROUTE FROM COPENHAGEN TO HAMBURGH,. 


German 

miles. 

4 Roeskilde—The Cathedral 

’ here contains the tumbs 
of the Danish Kings: 
and the water in this 
town is excellent. 

4 Ringstedt —Between Ring- 
stedt and Slangense is 
the celebrated College of 
Sora. 

The principal Church at 
Ringstedt contains the 
tomb of Canute, and 
is likéwise the burial 
place of other Danish 
Princes 

4 Slangense 

2 Korsoér—Here Travellers 
embark upon the Great 
Belt, 

4 Nyborg 

4 Odensee—Thisis the capital 


ROUTE FROM COPENHAGEN TO GOTHENBURG. 


German 
Miles. 
6 Helsingborg—Between Co- 
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a royal Villa about five German miles 
from Copenhagen, commands a remarkably five view 5 
the road to Eenroom likewise exhibits beautiful 
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of the Isle of Funen. 

5 Assens—Here Traveller 
cross the Little Belt. 

2 Aroesund 

2 Hadersleben P 

4 1/4 Epenrade 

4 1/2 Flensborg—A safe port,| 
capable ofadmitting very 
large vessels. 

4 1/2 Sleswick—This is the 
capital of the Duchy o 
Sleswick, 

3 1/4 Rendsborg — Here the 
Eyder marks the bound 
ary between Germany 
and Denmark, 

3 Remmel 

3 Itzcho 

3 1/4 Elmshorn 

2 1/4 Pinneberg 

2 1/4 Hamburgh 


62 1/4 


penhagen and Helsing4 
borg Travellers cross the 
Sound,and enter Sweden4 
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wedish 1 114 Sloeinge 
iles (1). 1 1)2 Falkenberg 
Fleminge 1 1/4 Marup 
1/2 Engelhom 1 7/8 Warberg—This is a safe 
1/4 Margaretha - Torp — Port. 
Hence to Karup the 2 Bacha 
road is very hilly. 1 1/2 Alsa 
‘Karu 1 1/4 Kiugsbaka : 
1/4 Laholm—Here isa fine 1 Kjarra 


fall of the Loga- Strom, 3/4 Gothenborg, 


1/4 Halmstat 6 German miles. 
1/4 Quibille 21 7/8 Swedish Miles, 


- CHAPTER XIII. ~ 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


oney—Price of Post-horses, etc,—Route from Stralsund 
‘to Stockholm , through Carlscrona—Stockholm—Popn- 
Jation— Harbour—Streets—Royal Residence—other objects 
‘best worth notice—Promenades—Public Amusements— 
‘Inns—Environs—New Upsala—Spot where the Kings of 
Sweden in ancient times were elected—Iron Mines 
Route from Stockholm to Upsala—ditto from Stockholm 
‘to Gothenburgh—Description of that town—Prices per 
“Packet from Gothenburgh to Harwich—Route from Got- 


henburgh to Christiania and Bergen. 


MONEY OF SWEDEN. 


“The common currency of this country is paper; of 
Thich there are two kinds, namely Bank-paper, and 
oyernment-paper. distinguished from each other by 
e word Banco being added to the first, and Rizx- 
Id to the second. They are of very different value 5 
yernment-paper having suffered a depreciation of 
sove thirty per cent ; while Bank-paper continues at 
ar. Calculation are generally made in Government-= 
aper ; so that payments either in Bank-paper, or cop- 
er, go for one-third more than their denomination, 
(1) One mile of Sweden is about one mile and a half 
’ Germany. 
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Gold and silver coins can seldom, if ever, be met 


with ; bet the following copper coins are in common 
use, ; 


Rundstychs . : « 12 of which make 
1 skilling : 
' Stivers. ‘ ; - 4 of which make 
1 skilling. 
Skillings, . - 8 of which make 
1 dollar. 


Forty-eight skillings, or six dollars, make one rix- 
dollar, in value from two to three English shillings, ac-— 
cording to the exchange. : 

The Bank notes are of the following kinds: 

8 Skillings—12 skillings—24_ skillings—1  rix-dollar 
—2 rix-dollars—3 rix-dollars—and so on, up to 30 
rix-dollars. 

The Government notes are of the following kinds: 

16 skillings—32 skillings—r rix-dollar—2 rix-dollars. 

Accounts are usually kept in rix-dollars. - 


PRICE OF POST-HORSES, etc. | 


The charge for every post-horse, per Swedish mile 
(rather more than six English miles and a half), is, at 
Stockholm, sixteen skillings Banco—in several other 
towns, twelve skillings Banco—but in some of the 
country villages only eight skillings Banco. 

Every postillion is entitled to one skilling and a half 
per station ; and with four skillings they are well sa- 
tisfied. 

The hostler at each station is entitled to one skilling, 

To heavy carriages post-masters frequently put six 
or seven horses. 

Foreigners who take their own carriage to Sweden, 
should: likewise take harness; and also be especially 
careful to chain one of their wheels when going dow 
hill. 

Foreigners, on arriving in Sweden, should provide 
themselves with a passport from the Governor of the 
Province they happen first to enter. They should likewise 
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olicit from the Governor of the first town through 
vhich they pass, an order for post-horses: it is also 
equisite, in many parts of this country, to send forward 
person, called a Forebud, to bespeak the number of 
sorses required by the Traveller at every post. The 
sxpense of employing a Forebud. is one silver dollar 
»er station ; though if horses thus ordered wait for the 
Craveller beyond the time appoited by him, the post- 
aster has a right to one silver dollar an hour for 
uis detention. ; 
Every post-house contains a day-book in which Tra- 
ellers are required to enter their name and rank, the 
sme of their arrival, the place they came from, and 
rither they are going ; the number of horses they want, 
‘ieir complaints, if they have any to prefer against the 
ost-master, and also the time of their departure. This 
-ay-book is inspected every month by Government. 
The roads throughout Sweden are excellent; andno 
olls are demanded, unless it be on crossing bridges; 
-either do robbers infest the highways; but postillions, 
uring winter, are apt, in order to save ground, to 
rive over lakes not thoroughly frozen ; and, during 
pring, for the same reason, to veature upon sheets of 
xe beginning to thaw; in consequence of which practice 
> many lives have been lost, that Travellers should 
sever permit their drivers to quit the great road. 
Foreigners who take their own carriage across the 
ound pay high for its passage: but travelling car- 
jiages on’ sale, may frequently be met with at Helsing 
yorg and Gothenborg ; and open carriages of the country 
a sort of cart, hung upon springs, and_ sufficiently 
arge to contain two persons, and one trunk), may 
lways be procured for eight or ten crowns. 
The rate of posting in Sweden is from seven to ten 
inglisb miles an hour. 
Travellers should take provisions with them from 
ity to city, because the eatables found in small towns 


nd villages are not good. 
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ROUTE FROM STRALSUND THROUGH CARLSCRONA 
TO STOCKHOLM. 


: a } 

Persons who design crossing the Channel to Ystad™ 
should endeavour to announce their intention, either on | 
a Saturday or a Monday morning, at the post-office’ 
at Stralsund. The public packet-boat sails from the last= 
mentioned town toward night, and arrives at Ystad_ : 
next morning. , 
The prices per public Packet are— ; 
Crowns. Skillings, — 
For every cabin passenger, one trunk, . 


and one portmanteau inclusive . 2 36 
For every servant . ° ‘ 2 12 
For every horse : 2 12 
And for every four- wheeled carriage. j or 5, 


A private yacht may be hired for seventy rix-dollars, 
drink-money, and other trifling expenses not ide 

Stralsund contains near 11,000 inhabitants: its Ca-_ 
thedrad merits notice ; as do the Church of S. Mary 
and its Organ; the Town and College Libeateds ; 
and the Cabinet of Natural Listory. 


16 Ystad—This townis small. and among the object. 
but weil built ; and the best worth notice are, 
German inn is the best, the Arsenal —the Go-' 
In the vicinity of Ystad vernor’s Residence—the 


is the Castle of Mars- principal Church—and 
winsholm._ y the Bridge, A 
9/8 Herrenstadt 1 Fielding \ 
9/8 Tranas 1 3/2 Gadenry als 
1/2 Andrarum 1 1/2 Norjo , rt 
1/2 Degeberga 11/2 Assarum ” 
1/4 Nebbelof 1 Trensum 
I 

1 

I 

I 


| i i in| 


Cristianstad — This is a 1/4 Stoby 
strong fortress, where 1/4 Ronneby 
Travellers should take 1/2 Skillinge 
eare to have their pass- 1/2 Carlscrona—This town, 


orts countersigned, supposed to contain 15,000: 
The gates of the town are inhabitants, possesses a 
shut every night at ten — Harbour, - capable of re- 
o'clock, The trade carried ceiving an hundred ships 


on here is considerable; of the ‘line; and is 


4 


celebrated for its covered 
Docks; and likewise for 
an artificial rise and fall 
of water, constructed to 
remedy the want of the 
ebb and flow of the tide. 

97/8 Rubbetorp 

/2 Killeryd 

j2 fur 

1/2 Emmeboda 

1/2 Ericksmala 

t/2 Kulla 

ij2z Lenhofta 

1/2 Nybbeled 

1/8 Stokdorp 

Stwetland. 

}/8 Bransmala 

1/2 Ecksioe—The Church 

here merits notice ; and 

between this place and 

Berga are three Stones, 

inscribed with Runic 

characters. 

/8 Bone, or Berga 

‘athella 

18 Hester 

14 Dala 

4/4 Moelby 

18 Bankeberg 

inkoping — This town 

contains a_ celebrated 

College, and a fine Cae 

thedral, 

‘8 Kumla 


to be 76,000: 


convenient ; 


Tom. 2. 
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C7 

1 1/4 Brink 

1 1/4 Norkoeping-This is one 
of the handsomest and 
one of the most commer- 
cial townsy in Sweden: it 
contains go0o inhabitants, 

3/4 Oby—The lofty marble 
mountains of Kolmorden 
begin here. 

1/2 Krokek 

1/4 Wreta—At Staffsiae , 
near Wreta, there is a 
rich iron-mine, 

1/8 Jueder. 

3/4 Nikoeping — This ig 
a large and handsome 
commercial town, 

1/4 Swardbro 

Oby 

1/2 Pilkrog 

1/2 Soedertellje — From 
Soedertellje to Stockholm 
Travellers have the option 
of going by water. 


| 


im? 


_2 Fithie 
1 1/2 Stockholn—Two roads, 


the one eighty Swedish 
miles and one eighth, 
the other eighty-one and 
seven-cighths,in distance 


lead from Stralsund 
through jonkoping to 
Stockholm. 


a 84 Swedish miles, 


the site of Stockholm, the metropolis of tae is 
ular, romantic, and beautiful. 

his city is built upon seven small rocky islands of 
Baltic, beside two peninsulas; its edifices stand 
n piles ; and the number of its inhabitants is sup- 


1e Dour,’ though difficult of access, is extensive 
and of such a depth, that ships of 
largest burthen can approach the Quay, which is 
with capacious warehouses. The streets rise above 


62 


* 
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one another in an amphitheatrical shape, ‘and are | 
crowned by the regal Palace, a large, quadrangula 
and magnificent structure. A long Bridge, composed 
granite, forms the approach. to this Palace ; opposite 
to which (at the other extremity of the bridge,) is 
Square, adorned with an equestrian statue of Gustav 
Adolphus, and containing two handsome edifices, namely, 
the Palace of the Princess Sophia, and the Italian Opera | 
house; The forniture of the regal Palace is superb 
and among the pictures, several of which merit notice 
is a celebrated Combat of Animals. The Statues were 
collected by Gustavus 111.; many of them are antique 5 
and the Endymion belonging to this collection is par- 
ticularly admired. | 
The Church of S. Nicholas contains a good pictu 
of the last Judgment, and a statue of §. George—th 
Church of Riddarholm contains the Tombs of ia 
Swedish Kings; and on that of Charles x1r., are a Club, | 
and a lion’s skin—characteristic ornaments ! ovneall | 
to the Hotel de Ville is the statue of Gustavus Va 
and on the Quay, that of Gustavus 111. The Mais 
des Nobles, and the Arsenal are worth seeing; a 
the prospect from the Tower of S. Catharine is pi 
ticularly beautiful. 
Stockholm contains a royal Academy of Sciences; a} 
royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture; a_ royal) 
Cabinet of Natural History; and a royal Cabinet of | 
Medals; all of which merit notice; as do the royal} 
Library, the Library. belonging to the Academy of | 
a and the Studio of Sergel, a celebrated Seulp- } 
ae me ee Oe > | 


‘The principal promenade are, the King’s Garden 
the royal Hop-Garden ; the Park; and the Bridge © 
Boats: The public amusements consist of Llalian opera 
Swedish plays, concerts, and balls; the two last. bei 
given by Clubs, called the Amaranth, the Narcissus, ett 

Among the principal inns are, The English Tavei 
the Crown; and the Cave of Bacchus. The English 
Tavern furnishes Travellers miu break and dinnef; 

e - a saslkie Soe 
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2 other inns provide breakfast»only:(1)': there. is 
wever, a Club. called the Selskapet, which furnishes 
‘dinner daily to\as many) of :the: members as may 
nose to partake of it. The dinner costs about twenty- 
ace English a head ; liquors, ice, and coffee, not 
luded-; dand every inember has power to intro duce 
Stranger for one month (2). 
[n the neighbourhoed of this city is sce royal Palace 
Ulricsdal, which contains..the Library of Queen 
cica fleonore ; ; a Cabinet of Natural History, arranged 
_ Lindaeus ; some paintings, « and a statue of King 
ederick. 
Drottningholm, a very large edifice, finely. situated 
the banks of the Moelar, is another royal Resi- 
nee, in the vicinity of Stockholm; and _ contains a 
binet of Natural History, arranged. by Linnaeus ; 
‘e likewise is a Picture Gallery. 
On the way to Drottningholm stands a_ rock, called 
e royal Hat; and upon which an iron hat is now 
aced in memory of Eric 11., who, being pursued by 
a2mies, jumped off this rock, and. thereby lost his hat, 
at saved his life. 
daga is a small and elegant royal Villa, sitnated 
y near Stockholm; and about forty-five English 
es from this Metropolis is New Upsala, fomerly the 
sital of Sweden, and built near, if not actually upon, 
foundations of Old Upsala, a place of high anti- 
ty ; and, previous to the introduction of Christianity 
‘Sweden, the abode of the high-priest of Odin. hy 
Jpsala, so called from the river Sala, which runs 
ough it, is a well-built town, containing about 3,500 
abitants, and the most celebrated University of 
thern Europe, instituted by Steno Sture, in 1476, and 
ticularly patronised by Gustavus Adolphus. Its te) 


The price of breakfast at an hotel is about two 
‘lish shillings per head; and the price of apartments 
a ten to fifteen English shillings a room per week.” 

:) The price paid for washing linen in Sweden is 
-bitant, and so likewise are the wages demanded by 
‘elling seryants, ‘ ee ee 


< 
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is open to the public on Wednesdays and Saturdays ; and 
consists of above 60,000 printed volumes, and about 
1,000 manuscripts; among which is the brate 
Codex Argenteus, or translation of the Gos els int 
the Gothic language; the leaves are stained with 
violet colour, the letters are capitals, and were all 
originally done in silver, except the initial characters, 
and a few passages which are done in gold (1). 

The Cabinet of Natural History and botanic Garder 1 
were arranged by Linnaeus. | 

The Cathedral, begun in the fhirfhenth century, under 
the direction of Bonneville, a Frenchman, is deemed one 
of the handsomest churches in Sweden, and p ticularly 
deserves attention on account of its monuments, ancient 
and modern, (among which are those of Gustavu! 
Vasa and Linnaeus,) the treasures of its Sacristy, an 
the Shrine, wherein rests the mortal part of Kin 
Eric. . 

About seven English miles from Upsala is the spo 
where the Kings of this country, in very ancient tim 
were elected: it lies in the middle of the plain of 
Mora; and is distinguished by the remains of several 
Runic stones; on the largest of which, called Th 
Morasten, the Sovereigns were enthroned; while thei 
name and the year of their election were inscribed up 
another of these stones. 

Near Upsala is the iron Mine of Dannemora, reputed 
to produce the best iron in the world ; and upward of 
“ninety fathom in depth. a 

This mine has been worked for near five centuries ; ‘a 
and persons who wish to examine it descend in 
bucket to the spot where the miners are employed. 


- ROUTE FROM STOCKHOLM TO UPSALA, 


2 Rotebro — 1 1/2 Upsala 
a 3/4 Maerstadt 5 Swedish miles. 


1 3/4 Alsike 


(1) Ulphilas. a bishop of the Goths, flourished under t 
Emperor Valens; and was the first person who translate 
the Bible into the Gothic language ; his translation of th 
Gospels is the only part of this work now ‘extant, 


i. 


\ 
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ROUTE FROM STOCKHOLM TO GOTHENBORG. 


1/2 .Barkarby is imagined that their 
1)2 Pibble religious — ceremonies 
Gran | were performed. 
1/2 Lisslena 1 1/4 Faelingsbro 
Enkoping—Here are some 1 3/4 Glantshammer 

ruins of Convents and 1 1/2 Orebro 

Churches. u Mosos 
Nigwarn 1 Blakstad 
Westeras—The Cathedral 2 Wiby 

here and its Tower merit 2 Bodame 

‘attention, 2 1/4. Hoswa 
Kolb 1 3/4 Walla 4 
1/2 ‘ieacpng 2 Binneberg 
1/2 Oestuna 2 Skiaerf 
Arboga—The Canal of Ar- 2° Skara 

boga unites the Lakes 1 1/2 Wonga 

of Hielmar and Moelar, 2 Wedum 

In the environs of Are 1 3/4 Siaefde 

boga are several Anti- 2 1/4 Alingsos 

quities, supposedto have 1 1/8 Ingarid 

been the work of very 1 3/8 Lerum 

ancient northern nations 2 Gothemborg 


and a Forestin which it 47 1/4 Swedish miles, 


This town, supposed to contain 25,000 inhabitants, 
placed in a picturesque situation on the banks of 
> Gotha: and among the objects best worth attention 
ire, are, the four Bridges—the Swedish Church, 
d its Cupola—the German Church—the College , 
‘d its Library—the india House—the little Gothic 
istle of WVest-Gotha—the VWauxhall—the Pro- 
nades of Carlsport, and the view from the summit 
Otterhollen. 

The Hotels at Gothenborg are expensive, but not 
od. An apartment, consisting of two rooms - only, 
1 seldom be obtained under a sum_ equivalent to 
enty-five English shillings per week. Breakfast costs 
m eighteen-pence to two shillings, English money, 

‘ head; dinner these hotels do not furnish. 

arith: Packets sail to Gothenborg every Wednesday 
| Saturday, about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
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weather permitting; and return twice a week, if possible. 


we 
sd, 
The price paid by a C€abin- ROE ‘ vate “1! 
recently lowered, iss if 5 56 
The price paid by a Half-Passenger. 7136 


The price for conveying a four-wheeled carriage. 15 15 0 


ROUTE FROM GOTHENBORG TO CHRISTIANIA. 


2 1/4 Lahall 3/4 Stroemstadt 

x 1/4 Cattleberg 11/4 Stogdal 

x 3/4 Edet-Luek 11/2 Helle 

a Feorss 9/8 Fredericshall re are 

1 Gerdeim | some handsome public 

1 Trolhaetta-The magnificent buildings. 
Cataracts and Sluicesof |The spot where Charles 
Trolhaetta are well XII expired is usually 
worth notice, visited by Travellers. 

x 1/2 Wenersborg 1 1/2 Guslund 

1 Almas 1 1/2 Thune 

az Raknebo 1 1/2 Kaelshuset 

1 3/4 Herrstadt 11/4 Willingen 

1 1/2 Quistroem 1 1/2 Soner 

za 1/4 Swarteborg 1 Sunbije 

a Ratalshed 1 Korsegarten 

a 1/4 Stede 1 Schutsjoryd 

11/4 Skyalleryd 2 1/2 Christiania. > 

3/4 Wick 38 1/2 Swedish miles. 
a Est 


This town, the capital of Norway, is situated in 
spacious valley, and supposed to contain between nin 
and ten thousand inhabitants. 


ROUTE..FROM CHRISTIANIA TO BERGEN. 


2 Asker—The road leading 1 3/4 Simonstadt 
to Asker is excellent; 1 1/4 Sunby 
and the situation of that 1 1/4 Nordby 


place beautiful. 1/4 Hiemb 
Here are rocks of a stu- © 1/4 Asken 
pendous height. 1 Stecholt 
2 Bragernes 1/4 Hochstedt 


3/4 Gusnestro 1 Skeen 
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1/2 Brewig | 4 Mandal 
1/4 Eeg 


1 1/2 Spangelried 
3/4 Wellekirch 1 1/2 Porshafen 
Krage* >. 1 1/2 Farsund 
Oster- disoer 1 Bistereid 
1/4 Groenesund 2 Hitteroe 
1/4 Moene 1 1/2. Sognedall 
1/4 Ongestadt 2 1/2 Eggersund 
1/2 Berge 1 1/2 Sikevog 
Waage 1 Qualleen 
1f2 Assen 1 1/2 Hoberstadt 
Sansted 11/2 Brune — 
1f2 Nederneskongs 1/2 Opevad 
Grimsted 1/2 Ganu © 
Hoa 2 1/2 Stavanger—The Cathe- 
1/2 Megested dral here is better worth 
1/2 Birkeland notice than any other in 
Obel Norway, that of Dron- - 
Wee theim excepted, 


| Christiansund—This is a 5 Karsund 
considerable town and to Bergen. 


Port 60 Swedish miles 


This is the largest and most commercial town in 
‘orway, and contains near 20,000 inhabitants: its Port 
remarkably safe; and its Cathedral—German 
“hurch—Castle—Hospital—and Magazines, merit 
otice. Here are public Seminaries ; and a society for 
Fie encouragement of useful enterprises. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


RUSSIA. 


‘oney of Russia—Price of Post-horses. etc.—Podaroshna— 
other requisites for Travellers in Russia—Russian Voitu- 
rins—Passports—Route from Riga to Petersburgh— 
Population of Petersburgh—sitnation of that city—Streets 
--Admiralty—Admiralty-Quay—Isaac-Platz,and equestrian 
Statue of Peter the Great—Church of 5. Isaac—Summer 
Palace—Marble Palace—Winter Palace and its Church— 
Hermitage—Imperial Collection of Paintings and Academy 
of Sciences—Fortress—Church of the Holy Virgin of 
Casan—other Edifices, etc,— worth notice—Seminaries— 
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Charitable JInstitutions—Manufactories—Cottage inhabit- 
ed by Peter the Great—Promenade and other public 
Amusements—Inas—Cronstadt—Royal Villas—Formali- 
ties required before Foreigners can quit Peter rgh— 
Route from Petersburgh to Moscow—account of the latter 
city—Route from Petersburgh to the Frontier of aiveden 
—Route from Moscow to Grodno—Route from Moscow 
to Riga; and the Frontier of Prussia. 


MONEY OF RUSSIA. 


A copeck. 2 denuscas—in English money 
something less than 1/2d, 


An altin . , ‘ 3 cop 
A grievener - ° - 10 cop 
A polpotin, ‘ : - 25 copecks 
A poltin . ‘ ‘ - 50 copecks 
A rouble - ° ° - 100 copecks 
A Xervonitz 4 . : 2 rubles. 


A copeck is an imaginary coin. Accounts are kept in 
roubles. 


PRICE OF POST-HORSES, efc. 


The usual price of post-horses in Russia is two 
copecks a horse per verst, (near two-thirds of an 
English mile;) unless it be a verst royal, when the 
price is doubled. 

A Russian postillion cannot demand, more than one 
copeck a horse per verst; but Travellers generally give 
five copecks per verst, which is deemed liberal payment. 

Post-masters are directed, by the last Imperial Ukase, 
to put three horses to every carriage containing two or 
three persons. 

Between Perm and the Government of Tobolsk, 

_ between that Government and Uffa, and likewise on the 
roads beyond these districts, only one copeck per verst - is 
paid for each horse from October till April; and in 
the Governments of Tobolsk and Irkutsk only half a 
copeck, In the territory of Kolhyvano and Vorsnesenski. 
the price varies according to the season; one copeck 
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zing charged from April till October, and only half 
at sum from October till April. 

No. person is allowed to travel post without having 
rst obtained an order for post-horses, signed by a 
overnor civil or military: and every Traveller, on 
sceiving this order, which is called a Podaroshna, 
»ust pay a tax of one copeck per verst for every horse 
entioned in the order. 

The consequence of the low price of post-horses is, 
at Foreigners frequently find it difficult to obtain them; 
at, exclusive of this circumstance, the posts are well 
rved. The horses go remarkably quick, whether harnes— 
d to wheel-carriages or sledges ; and at every verst 
inds a post, expressing the distance from the last 
wn to the next. During winter it is usual to travel 

sledges; which proceed with such velocity, that a 
surney of two hundred and fifty versts may be ac- 
mplished in twenty-four hours. The common Russian 
heel-carriage, for travelling, is called a Aibitka, and 
»sembles a cart. . 

Travelling beds and sheets are absolutely necessary 
this country ; a bed being a scarce commodity even 

cities; and always unattainable at a country-inn. It 

likewise requisite to take provisions from town to 
wn. 
Russian Voiturins have fleet horses, and a great deal 
‘custom. The real, if not the ostensible Voiturins are 

e Post-masters; for when their post-horses are not 
nployed by order of Government, they have the pri- 
‘lege of letting them out for hire ; charging five copecks 
er verst on the great roads ; but on the cross roads 
aly three: and when all the post-horses are engaged, 
ey furnish Travellers with what are called Peasants’ 
orses; charging for these an advanced price; and 
manding much more than they take. pig 
No Foreigner can enter Russia without exhibiting a 
issport signed by a Russian . Minister : and persons 
ho travel in this country, should neither leave their 
‘rriages unlocked, nor unguarded; because the common 


sople are inclined to thieve. 
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ROUTE FROM RIGA TO PETERSBURGH. 


Riga, next to Petersburgh, the ‘most commercial town 
of the Russian Empire, is seated on the Duna; and 
contains within its fortifications about 9,000 persons ; 
and in its suburbs, about 15,000. Among the most 
remarkable edifices here, are The Hotel de Ville— 
the Exchange—the imperial Palace—the Cathedral 
—the Arsenal—S. George's Hospital—S. Peter's 
Church—the Russian Hospital—the Theatre—and 
the Custom-house. The floating bridge thrown over 
the Duna, and the Garden of Vitinghof, are the principal 
Promenades, . 

Riga contains several good private lodginem and 
_ two tolerable inns; the best of which is, La Ville de 


Petersbourg. 


Versts. 
13 Neuenmulhun-Govyernment 
of Riga. 
15 Kilkensfehr-A sandy road. 
Passage of the Aa, 
19 Engethardshof 
21 Roop-This town is adorn- 
ed with handsome edi- 
fices, 
22 Lenzenhof 
18 Wolmar 
18 Stakeln 
21 Gulben 
Passage of the Embach. 
18 Toilitz 
22 Kurkatz 
24 Uddern 
25 Derpat 
23 Izgafer 
23 Torma 
Lake of Peypus, which 
divides the Governments 
of Riga and Petersburgh. 
25 Nennal—Government of 
Petersburgh. 
14 Rana-Punzern . 
24 Klein-Pungern 5 
Here Travellers going to 


i) 


Petersburgh quit the | 
‘Lake of Peypus. 

20 Kiew—The Gulph of Fin- 
land is discoverable here, 
Fokenhofs, or Kudley— 
The road lies near the 
banks of the Gulf. 
Waiwara 
Narva—Travellers whose 
passport is not sealed by 
the Emperor, are visited 


il 


17 
22 


by the custom-house 
officers here, 

22 Jaumburgh 
Passage of the Narowa, 

15 Opolie » 

25 Czerkowitz _ 

22 Kaskowa See 

19 Kiepen “See 
Strelna Sri 

17 Petersburgh-Superb villas 
and other handsome. 
buildings, form. the ave- 
nues to this splendid 
capital. ag 

556 versts, about 370 English 
miles, 
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The account given of Petersburgh by Mr. James, a 
nodern Traveller, is so beautiful, and at the same time 
so accurate, that persons possessed of his ,, Journal of 
a Tour in Germany, Sweden, Russia, and Poland. ,, can 
‘equire no further information respecting the metropolis 
of the Russian empire: but to persons who are not 
‘ortunate enough to possess his work, the following 
recount may, perhaps, be acceptable. 

Petersburgh is said to contain about 200,000 inhabit- 
ants, exclusive of Cronstadt, a Fortress which defends 
the entrance of the Neva, and is the principal station 
of the imperial navy. Petersburgh stands on both sides 
of heliteva, between the Lake Ladoga and the Gulf 
of Finland; and is built partly upon the continent, and 
partly upon islands in the mouth of the river; the right 
oank exhibiting the old town, and the left bank the 
aew one; through which pass three Canals, adorned 
with Bridges, and magnificent Quays of Granite. The 
streets of the new town are, generally speaking, spa- 
cious; three of them, which meet at the admiralty, 
being of an extraordinary length; and_ these streets 
are intersected by others embellished with handsome 
esplanades. The Admiralty exhibits a facade of more 
than a quarter of an English mile in length, adorned 
by six porticos, and surmounted with a gilt dome and 
spire; and at the back of this immense structure is the Dock- 
yard. The 4dmiralty-Quay,erected by Catherine 11,; does 
honour to her memory. Among several other objects which 
merit the attention of a Traveller are the Isaac- Platz, 
ornamented with an equestrian statue, in bronze, of 
Peter the Great, done by Falconet; and _ representing 
Peter in the act of mounting an eminence, the summit 
of which he has nearly attained: his right hand strech— 
ed out, as if he were blessing his people; while , with 
ne ae he holds the reins. An enormous. rock ~of 
granite which, when transported to Petersburgh from 
he morass wherein it was found, weighed above fifteen. 
hundred tons, forms the pedestal. The statue is said to 
oe a striking likeness of Peter, and cost the Empress 
Catherine 11., by whom it was erected, 424,610 roubles. 


Be 4 
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—The Church of S. Isaac, a magnificent, though a} 
heavy edifice of hewn granite—the imperial summer | 
Palace (a beautiful specimen of architecture) and its 
public Garden—the marble Palace, built by Cathe- 
rine 11., for Prince Orloff—the imperial winter Pa- | 
lace, which contains the Jewels of the Crown, and the | 
famous diamond purchased by the Empress Catherine 
of a Greek, to whom she paid for it 450,000 roubles, 
and a pension of 100,000 livres-turnois for life—the 
Church belonging to this palace—the Hermitage; 
which, notwithstanding its name, contains magnificent 
apartments, and a summer and winter garden; the first, 
in the Asiatic style, occupying the whole level roof of 
the edifice , the other being a spacious hot-house , 
adorned with gravel-walks, orange-trees, and parterres— 
of flowers, and peopled with birds of various climates 
—the imperial collection of Paintings—the imperial 
Academy of Sciences, which contains a Library rich 
in Chinese and Sclavonian manuscripts: (here also are 
instructions relative to a code of laws, written by the 
hand of the Empress Catherine.) The Academy likewise 
contains a Museum of Natural History particularly rich 
in ores (among which is a mass of native iron 1656lbs. } 
in weight); a collection of Rarities, comprising a variety 
of ornaments found in the tombs of Siberia, many } 
being of massive gold and very elegant workmanship; | 
idols brought from Siberia; arms and dresses of the 
various inhabitants of the Russian Empire; among which 
are Japanese habits and armour, a collection of coins; | 
and a waxen figure of Peter the Great, the features of 
which were taken from a mould applied to his face 
after death.--The Fortress, or Citadel, which is surround | 
ed by walls of brick faced with hewn granite, and f 
contains the Cathedral of S. Peter and S. Paul,a 
noble edifice adorned with a spire of copper gilt. Here 
are deposited the remains of Peter the Great, and most | 
of his successors: and in the Fortress is preserved a | 
four-oared boat, said to have been the origin of the 
Russian navy, and called, by Peter, the little Grandsire. 
The Church of the Holy virgin of Casan; a} 


J . 


= 
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splendid edifice, recently built, and supposed to have 
cost 15,000,000 rubles. The architect was a Russian 
slave by name Woronitehbki, and educated at the 
imperial Academy the Lutheran Church of S. Anne 
—the Convent and Church of .S. Alexander 
Newski—the new Exchunge—the statues of Su- 
warrow and Romanzow—the great Theatre—the 
‘Quays of Neva, Fontuka, and “Kotka—the great 
WMarket—the new ~Bank—and_ the Arsenal, which 
‘contains trophies and armour belonging to various 
mations. 
The Corps des Cadets, the Convent des De- 
moiselles nubles, aud the Institute of Catherine, 
ire excellent seminaries for the education of the nobility, 
and somé children of inferior rank. The annual income 
pof the first is B0,o00/. sterling ; and the two last are 
richly endowed ; and likewise enjoy the advantage of 
peing patronised and constantly inspected by the Dowager 

mpress. 
Lhe general Hospital, the Foundling Hospital, 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Asy- 
um for Widows and O:phans, are munificently 
ndowed and rematkably we'l condacted charities. 
- The imperial cotton Manufactory, the imperial plate- 
jlass Manufactory. the imperial tapestry, porcelain, and 
vronze Manufactories, and the iron Foundery, merit 
10lice, 

The cottage inhabited by Peter the Great, while he 
Onstructed the Fortress, stands in the old town; and 
s still shown to Travellers. It contains but three rooms, 
nly eight feet in height, and the largest not more than 
ifteen feet square, A boat, made by the Czar himself, is 
sept near this cottage. 

The most frequented Promenade at Petersburgh is 
ae Boulevards, which consist of three avenues of trees 
arried round three sides of the Admiralty : the public 
Musements are concerts, given in the Hall of Music, 
d exhibitions in the Theatres. 

The best inns are, La Ville de Londres—La Vil. 
tde Grodnu—La Fille de Paris—and L’ Hotel 
@ Madrid. 
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The Fortress of Cronstadt, its Arsenal and Docks‘ 
merit notice ; but cannot be seen without permission 
from the Governor. 

There are twelve royal Villas in the neighbourhood of 
Petersburgh. Tschesme contains portraits of the reigning 
Princes of Europe—Tzarskoe-Zelo, about fifteen Eng- 
lish miles from the metropolis, contains a room in= 
crusted with amber; and a garden which merits notice; 
but the house is too gaudy—Peterhof, about five miles 
further distant, is called the Versailles of the North. | 

It is necessary that Foreigners, previous to quitting 
Petersburgh, should have their names advertised three 
times in the gazette; which, added to the formalities 
required for obtaining the padaroshna and passports, 
occupies some time (1). 


ROUTE FROM PETERSBURGH TO MOSCOW. 


23 S. Sophia—District town, 
Government of Peters- 
burgh—A few versts from 
Petersburgh begins the 
wooden road constructed 
by Peter the Great; and 
consisting of a platform 
of small trees which, 
when not neatly joined 
together (and this fre- 
quently occurs) is 680 
rough, that the Russians, 
in order to mitigate the 
inconvenience, fill their 
travelling carriages with 
soft pillows, 


(1) The distance from Petersburgh to Cronstadt is, ib 


land, 47 versts: 


From Petersburgh to Vyborg, 139 versts. Dio 
From Petersburgh to Smolensko, 838 versts. 
From Petersburgh to Archangel 1:148 versts. 
From Petersburgh to Astracan, 1,145 versts. 
published yearly by 
Sciences at Petersburgh contains a table of the Russia 
towns with their distaace from Petersburgh and Mosco 


The Almanack 


The country between 
Petersburgh and Mosco 
is covered, general! 
speaking, with thic 
forests of birch and fir, 

11 Igiora 

25 Tossna 

32 Pomeranta—Governmen 
of Novgorod, 

25 Tischoudovo 

24 Spaskaja-poliste 

24 Podberezie 

22 Novgorod — Governmen 
town. Novgorod, suppos 
ed to have been founde 
in the fifth century, and 


the Academy 
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once so potent as to have 
been called The Resist- 
less, possessed during 
the plenitude ofits power 
upward of 400,000 in- 
habitants; and though 
now depopulated, and 
hastening fast to decay, 
it still exhibits vestiges 
of former magnificence; 
among which are the 
Walls of the Kremlin, 
and the Church S38, 
Sophia; containing the 
Tombs of Valdomir and 
Feodor; together with 
curious specimens of 
architecture, and paint- 
ings supposed to have 
been executed previous 
to the revival 
Arts in Italy. Its brazen 
Gates are reported to 
have been brought from 
the Crimea at the time 
of Valdomir's expedition 
against the Greek em- 
pire. 
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35 Bronnitzt 

27 Zaiffova 

31 Krestzi—District town, 

16 Rachino 

22 Jagelbitzi : 

22 Zimogorie 

20 Jedrovo 

36 Kotilovo 

36 Wischnet-Wolotzek-Dis- 
trict town--Government 
of Tver. 

33 Widropouskoe 

38 Torjock—District town, 

33 Mednoe 

30 Tver—Government town 
—handsome, very com- 
mercial, and seated on 
the Volga. 

26 Wosskresenkoe 

31 Zadivovo — Goyernment 

of Moscow. 

26 Klin—District town, 

31 Pecheki 

22 T'schernaia-Griasse 

28 Moscow, 


728 versts, about 520 Eng- 
lish miles. 


Moscow, the ancient capital of the Russian empire, 
and thirty-five versts in circumference, is watered by 


the Moska ; 


and before the 


French invaded Russia 


possessed upward of 500,000 inhabitants. The Kremlin, 
or Citadel, which stands on an eminence in the centre 
of the town, is a large walled circle, containing a gaudy 
mass of Asiatic, Grecian, and Gothic edifices; and com- 
prehending the Holy Gate, through which every pas- 
senger walks bare-headed ; the Trinity Church; together 
with those of S. Nicholas and_ the Assumption ; the 
Chapel and Palace of the Czars ; and the lofty Tower 
of Ivan Veliki, crowned by a steeple and gilt dome. 
The Palace of the Czars is a gorgeous structure in the 
‘Hindoo style; and was erected about two hundred 
‘years ago. The domes of the various buildings are many 
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of them gilt, the roofs stained either green or red, and 
—the walls and towers covered with glazed tiles of various 

colours, or adorned with paintings which represent 

scriptural histories. 

The imperial palace was gutted by the French; as - 
was an ancient edifice containing an apartment which 
is used as the public hall of audience at the coronation 
of the Russian Sovereigns. Part of the walls of the 
Krémlin, and one of the towers near the river, 
the church of S. Nicholas, the four great bells of Moscow, 
the walls of the arsenal, and a piece of the gate of S. 
Nicholas, were blown up, and the tower of Ivan Veliki 
rent from the top to the bottom, by mines prepared 
and exploded at the command of Napoleon, when he 
was compelled to relinquish his long - looked - for 
asylum in Moscow, by a master-stroke of Russian 
policy ; which reduced the greater portion of the town 
to ashes, and thereby, in all probability, saved the em- 
pire from being conquered by France. 

Moscow is now rising rapidly from its ashes, though 
vestiges of the conflagration still remain. The most fre- 
quented Promenade here is the Boulevards; and The. 
German Hotel is one of the best inns. 


ROUTE FROM PETERSBURGH TO THE FRONTIER 
OF SWEDEN. 


Versts. _ 23 Ourpala 

24 Dranichenikovo 16 Puterlakce 

15 Beloostrofskoe 18 Grenvic 

25 Lindoula —Government 16 Frideriksham — District 
of Vyborg. town, “4 

20 Pampala 23 Kiumene Gorodock 

19 Souvenoia 22 Puttice—Last station in 

20 Kemera Russia. 

22 F’yborg — Government 5 Aborforce—Upon the riy 
town, Kiumene, 

20 Pervaioki 305 versts, above 200 En 

19 Filaioki 


lish miles. 
ROUTE FROM MOSCOW TO GRODNO. 


Vests, 26 Koubinskoe 
27 Perkouchekovo—Govern- 22 Chelkova 
ment of Moscow, 24 Majaisk—District town 
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27 Gridnevo — Government 
of Smolensko, 

29 Ishatsk—District town, 

30 Teplouka 

29 Viasma—District town. 

26 Semlovo 

23 Giachekova ; 

28 Dorogobusch — District 
town. 

23 Mikailovka 

24 Pneva 

19 Bredikino 

23 Smolensko—Government 
town. There is a fine 
Cathedral at Smolensko. 

23 Koritnia 

23 Krasnoi—District town. 

18 Liadi—Government of 
Mogilew. 

16 Koziani 

14 Doubrovna 

17 Orckha—District town. 

28 Kokanova 

18 Tolotzine 

15 Maliavka 
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15 Kroupki 

23 1/2 Lochenitzt — Govern- 
ment of Minsk, 

17 Borysow—District town, 

17 1/2 Jodino 

17 1/2 Smolevitzi 

15 1/2 Joucknovka 

21 Minsk—Government town 

21 3/2 Gritchina 

18 1/2 Kotdanovo 

14 1/2 Komel 

21 1/2 Novoc-Svergino 

25 Nesvig—District town, 

28 Mire — Government of 
Lithuania, 

21 Korelitzi 

a1 Novogrodok--District town 

36 3/4 Belitza 

28 Joloudoke 

14 T’stouchino 

14 Kamenka 

21 Skidel 

35 Grodno—Frontier town. 


996 3/4 versts, above 700 
English miles, 


Grodno is the capital of Lithuania, and contains a@ 
Palace, erected by Augustus 111.3; a medicinal Col- 
lege, and a botanic Garden; together with several 
decayed buildings which evince its ancient splendour. 


ROUTE FROM MOSCOW TO RIGA, AND THE 
FRONTIER OF PRUSSIA. 


Versts, 

489 Orcha—See the route 
from Moscow to Grodno, 

20 Orcki 

18 Babinovitzi--District towu 

25 Poloviki 

22 Vitepske — Government 

town- 

Staroe—Government of 

Vitepske. 

21 Kourslofschina 


21 


17 Doubovike 
22 Ostrovlians 


-35 Peroutina 


12 Polotske—District town, 
Gamzeleva 
26 Logofka 
25 Proudniki 
25 Driza—District town: 
19 T'schourilova 
18 Drouia 
20 Koesslavle 
wh ey, 
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22 Plokcha 
22 Dinaburg—District town, 
17 Kirousska 
497 Avcenova 
20 Livenhof 
16 Tripenhof 
22 Glazmaneke 
24 1/2 Kopenhausen 
21 Remershof 
26 Jounfernhof 
23 Ogershof. or Iskile 
21 Kirkholm, or Choupel 
34 Riga—Government town, 
19 Alaie 
20 3/4 Mittau—Government 
town. 
Mittau, the capital of 


Courland, is extensive -—=>~ j 
346 1/4 versts, above g60 
but not popalous, Zhe * 4 Poptich wiht wae ) : 
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Ducal Chateau merits 
notice, as do the reform- 
ed Church and the Aca- 
demy. 

28 Doblene—Government of 
Courland,. 

24 1/2 Berggof 

20 1/2 Frauenburgh 

28 1/2 Strounden 

24 Gross-Drogen 

19 Taideken 

25 1/2 Ober.Bartau | 

27 Routzau 

21 Palangen — Government 
of Lithuania. 

A Castom house on 

the Frontier of Prussia, 
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AN f 
ALPHABETICAL LIST 
OF 
TOWNS, RIVERS, GULFS, ISLANDS, etc. 
WITH 
THEIR ANCIENT NAMES. 
m-_-—— 0 << 
Towns. ANCIENT Names, 
Albano Aponum Italia. 
Acerenza Acherontia Magna Graecia. 
Adra Abdera Hispania. 
Agen Aginum Gallia. 
Aix Aquae-Sextiae Gallia. 
Albenza Albium-Ingaunum Italia. 
Alba Alba-Pompeia Italia. 
AlcaradeHenares Complutum Hispania, 
Almasa Numantia Hispania. 
Almaden Sisapo Hispania. 
Alicant Lucenium Hispania, 
Almeria Murgis Hispania. 
Algesiras Tingentera Hispania. 
Amiens Ambianum Gallia. 
Angers Andevacum Gallia. 
Antibes Antipolis Gallia. 
Aousta Augusta Praetoria Italia. 
Arezzo Aretium Italia. 
Arras Atrebates Gallia. 
Ascoli Asculum Magna Graecia. 
Assisi Asisium Italia. 
Augsburgh Angusta= Vindeli- Germania, 
corum 

Auch Ausci Gallia. 
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_ Autun 
Auxerre 
Avignon 
Baca 

Baia 
Balaguer 
Balbastro 
Barcelona 
Bari 
Benevento 
Basancon 
Bergamo 
Bevagna 
Bilboa 
Bisignano 
Bologna 
Bolsena 
Bourdeaux 
Boulogne 
Boianno 
Bregentz 
Brest 
Briancon 
Brindisi 
Calais 
Canapina 
Canosa 
Casal-novo 
Castel di Brucca 
Castel-a-mare 
Catania 
Carthagena 
Capua 
Cadiz 
Calahorra 
Cambray 


(1) These names it derived from the Sicani and Siculi, 
who peopled a considerable part of the country; it was als 


Augustodunum 
Antissiodorum 
Avenio 

Basti 

Baiae 

Bergusa 
Balbastrum 
Barcino 
Barium 
Beneventum 
Vesontio 
Bergomum 
Mevania 
Flaviobriga 
Besidiae 
Bononia Felsinia 
Volsenum 
Burdigala 
Gessoriacum 
Bovianum 
Brigantium 
Brivates 
Brigantia 
Brudusium 
Portus-Iccius 
Capena 
Canusium 
Manduria 
Velia 

Stabiae 

Catana 
Carthago-nova 
Casilinum 
Cades 
Calaguris 
Camaracum 


Gallia. 

Gallia. 

Gallia. 
Hispania. 
Magna Graecia. 
Hispania. 
Hispania. 
Hispania. 
Magna Graecia. 
Magna Graecia. 
Gallia. 

Italia. 

Italia. 
Germania. 
Magna Graecia. 
Italia. 

Italia. 

Gallia. 

Gallia. 

Magna Graecia. 
Germania. 
Gallia. 

Gallia. 

Magna Graecia, 
Gallia, . 
Italia. 

Magna Graecia. 
Magna Graecia. 
Magna Graecia, 
Magna Graecia. 
Sicania-Sicilia (1) 
Hispania. 
Magna Graecia. 
Hispania. 
Hispania. 
Gallia. 


called Trinacria and Triquetra, from its triangular figure, 
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Cahors 

Cajazzo 
Castigliano 
Castro-Vetere 
Cassano 
Castro-Giovanni 
Caserta 
Cerveteri 

Centa 

Chieti 

Chiusi 

Chartres 

Chalons 
Chalons-sur-saone 
Citta di Castello 


Civita-Castellana 
Civita-Vecchia 
Civita della Vigna 
Como 

Cochile. 

Cortona 

Cologne 
Collioure 
Cordova 

Conza 

Cronsdat 
Crotona 

Cuma 

Denia 

Dijon 

Elche 

Embrun 

Fssek 

Engubio 


Cadurci 
Calatia 
Carsula 
Causon 
Cosae 
Henna 
Staticula 
Caere 
Abyla 
Teate 
Clusinm 
Carnutes 
Catalauni 
Cabillonum 
Tifernum --Tiberi- 
num 
Fescennium 
Centumcellae 
Lanuvium 
Comum 
Sybaris (1) 
Coritus 
Colonia Agrippine 
Caucoliberis 
Corduba (32) 
Compsa 
Pretoria 
Croton 
Cumae 
Dianeum (3) 
Dibio 
Llici 
Embrodunus 
Mursa 
Teuyium 
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Gallia. 

Magna Graecia. 
Italia. 

Magna Graecia. 
Magna Graecia. 
Sicilia. 

Magna Graecia, 
Italia. 

Hispania. 
Magna Graecia, 
Italia. 

Gallia. 

Gallia. 

Gallia. 

Magna Graecia. 


Italia. 

Italia. 

Italia. 

Italia. 

Magna Graecia. 
Italia. 
Germania 
Hispania. 
Hispania. 
Magna Graecia. 
Germania. 
Magna Graecia. 
Magna Graecia. 
Hispania, 
Gallia. 
Hispania. 
Gallia. 
Germania. 
Italia. 


(1) Afterward called Thurii; and here Herodotus lived 


and died. 


(2) Called by the Romans, Patricia. 
(3) Called, by the Greeks, Artemisium, 
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Evoli, or Eboli 
Evora 
Faenza 
Faro 
Fano 
Faro di 
Fermo » 
Fiesole 
Florence 
Foligno 


Messina 


Fondi 

Forli 
Forlim-Popoli 
Frascati 
Genoa 
Genzano 
Gibraltar 
Girgenti 
Granada 


Grenoble 
Guadix 


Guardamar 
Huesca 
Imola 
Joigny 
Ispello 

Itri 

Ivrea 
Lamentana 
Langres 
La Riccia 
Larina 
Lavinia 
Leghorn 


Lerida. 
Leyden 


Eburi 

Ebora 

Faventia 

Ossonoba 

Fanum fortunae 

Mamertini 

Fermum 

Faesulae 

Florentia 

Fulginium, or Ful- 
ginas 

Fundi 

Forum-Livii 

Forum-Popilii 

Tusculum 

Genua 

Cynthianum 

Calpe 

Agrigentum 

Eliberis, or Gra- 
nata 

Gratianopolis 

Acci, or Colonia 
Accitana 

Alone 

Osca 

Forum-Cornelii 

Joviniacum 

Hispellam 

Urbs Mamurrarum 

Eporedia 

Nomentum 

Lingones 

Aricia 

Larinum 

Lavinium 

Portus Labronis 
Herculis 

Tlenda 

Lugdunum Bata- 
yorum 
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Magna Graecia. 
Hispania. 

Italia. 

Hispania. 

Italia. 

Sicilia, 

Italia. 

Italia. 

Italia. 

Italia. 


Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Hispania. 
Sicilia. 
Hispania, 


Gallia. 


Hispania, 
Hispania. 
Hispania. 
Italia. 
Gallia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia, 
Italia. 
Gallia. 
Italia. 
Magna 
Italia, 


Graecia. 


Italia. 
Hispania. 


Gallia, 
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Lintz. 
Liria 


Lisbon 


Limoges 
Lodi 
Lorca 
Lucera 
Ludove 
Lyons 
Marubio 
Madrid 
Malaga (3) 
Marseilles (4) 
Marburgh 
Matteo 
Macon 
Messina 
Mentz 
Merida 
Mequinenza 
Metz 

Milan 
Miranda 
Miseno 
Milasso 
Modena 
Modica 
Mola di Gaéta 
Monaco 


Monte Leone 
Montpellier 
Monselice 


Lentia 
Edeta 


Olisippo, Olyssipo, 


Ulyssipo (1) 
Lem ovices 
Laus Pompeja 
Eliocroca 
Luceria (2) 
Luteva 
Lugdunum 
Marrubium 
Mantua 
Malaca 
Massilia 
Mattacum 
Indibilis 
Matisco 
Messana 
Maguntiacum 
Augusta-Emerita 
Octogosa 
Divodurum 
Mediolanum 
Deobriga 
Misenum 
Myle 
Mutina 
Mutyca 
Formiae 
Portus 

Monoeci 
Mutusca 
Agathopolis 
Mons-Silicus 


Herculis 


Germania. 
Hispania. 


Hispania. 
Gallia. 
Italia. 
Hispania. 
Magna Graecia 
Gallia. 
Gallia. 
Italia. 
Hispania, 
Hispania. 
Gallia. 
Germania. 
Hispania. 
Gallia. 
Sicilia. 
Germania. 
Hispania. 
Hispania, 
Gallia. 
Italia. 
Hispania, 
Sicilia. 
Sicilia. 
Italia. 
Sicilia. 
Italia. 


Italia. 
Italia. 
Gallia. 
Italia, 


(1) Said to have been founded by Ulysses. 
(2) Famed for its wool. 
(3) Built by the Phoenicians, who called it non (salt) 


from the quantity of salt-fish sold there. 


(4) Once inhabited by a colony of Phoenioians, 
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Murcia (1) Vegilia Hispania, 
Murviedro Saguntum Hispania, 
Narni Narnia, or Ne- 

quinum Italia. 
Narbonne Narbonensis. Gallia, 
Nantes Condiyieum Gallia. 
Noto Netum Sicilia, 
Nevers Nivernum Gallia: 
Nissa Naissus Germania. 
Nismes Nemausus Gallia. 
Nipi Nepete Italia. 
Norcia Nursia Italia. 
Norma Norba Italia, 
Noyon Noviodunum Gallia, 
Novara Novaria Italia. 
Nocera : Nuceria Magna Graecia. 
Nuremburgh Norica Germania. 
Orihuela Orcelis Hispania. 
Orleans Aureliani Gallia. 
Otranto Hydrantum Magna Graecia. 
Otricoli Ocriculi, or Ocri- 

culum Italia. 
Paderno Hybla Sicilia. 
Padua Patavium Italia. 
Pavia Ticinum Italia, 
Palestrina Praeneste Italia. 
Paestnm Posidonia Magna Graecia, 
Palermo Panormus Sicilia. 
Pampeluna Pompelo Hispania. 
Paris Parisii vel Lutetia Gallia, 
Perugia Augusta-Perusia ltalia. 
Pesaro Pesaurum Italia. 
Perigueux Petrocorii Gallia. 
Piacenza. Placentia Italia. 
Pistoja Pistoria Italia. 


(1) Mureia was likewise called Tadmir ; that is, pre- 
ductive -of palm-trees; with which the southern part of 
Spaia abounds: there being, near Alieant, a forest, report- 
ed te eontain above two kundred thousand, 
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Piperno Privernum Italia. 
Pignerol Pinarolum Gallia. 
Pisa Pisae Italia. 
Piombino Populonia Italia. 
Pozzuoli Puteoli (1) » Magna Graecia. 
Poictiers Pictayi ~ Gallia. 
Porto-Venere Portus-Veneris Italia. 
Ponte-Corvo Fregellae Italia. 
Prattica _ Lavinium Italia. 
Ratisbon Reginum Germania. . 
Ragusa Epidaurum Germania. 
Resina Retina Magna Graecia, 
Reggio (2) Rhegivum Lepidi Magna Graecia, 
Rennes Redones Gallia, 
Rheims Durocorturum Gallia, 
Rieti Reate Italia. 
Rimini Ariminum Italia. 
Rome Roma Ttalia. 
Roma-Vecchia Pagus Lemonius Italia. 
Roveredo Roboretum Germania. 
Rouen Rotomagus Gallia, 
Rosas, or Roses Rhoda Hispania. 
Ruyo Rubi Magna Graecia, 
Salobrina Selimbena Hispania, 
Sassina Sarsina Italia. 
S. Maria dei Fa- 

leri Falerii Italia. 
S. Donato Appii-Forum Ttalia. 
S. Vitorino Amiternum Italia. 
Salerno Salernum Magna Graecia. 
Saragossa Caesar-Augusta Hispania, 
Salamanca (3) Salamantica Hispania. 
S. Lucar Fanum Luciferi Hispania. 
Saintes Santones Gallia. 
St. Paul trois Augusta - Trica- 

Chateaux strinorum Gallia. 


(1) Called, by the Greeks, Dicaearchia, 

(2) The hirth-placr of Ariosto, 

(3) A Roman road may be traced from Salamanca through 
Merida to Seville. | wd 
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St. Quentin Aug. - Veroman- 

duorum Gallia. 
S. Mareo Calacta Sicilia. 
S. Lorenzo Laurentum Italia. 
Saleme Halicyae Sicilia, 
Salpi ' Salpia ' Magna Graecia. 
Saragusa Syracusa Sicilia. 
Seville Hispalis (1) Hispania, 
Setuval Caetobrix Hispania. 
Segorbio Segobriga Hispania. 
Sens Senones Gallia. 
Sezze Setinum Italia. 
Sermoneta Sulmona Italia. 
Siena Sena-Julia Italia. 
Sisseg Siscia Germania, 
Sorrento Syrentum Magna Graecia. 
Soissons Augusta - Suesso- 

num Gallia. 
Spoleto 4 Spoletum Italia. 
Spire ' Noviomagus Germania. 
Starmonetta Sulmo Italia. 
Susa Segusium Italia. 
Tarracon Turiago Hispania. 
Tarento Tarentum Magna Graecia, 
Tangiers Tingis Hispania, 
Tariffa Mellaria Hispania, ° 
Tarragona Tarraco (2) Hispania, 
Termini Thermae Sicilia. 
Temeswar Tibiscus Germania. 
Terni Interamna Italia. 
Tortosa Dertosa Hispania. 
Tivoli Tibur : Italia, 
Tiano Teanum Italia, 
Tortona Dertona Italia. | 
Torre di Mare Metapontum Magna Graecia. 
Tours Turones Gallia, | 


(1) Founded by Scipio Africanus according to 
authors; and by others sapposed to have been built by th 
Phoenicians; and afterward called, by the Romans, Julia, 

(2) Founded by the Seipivs, 
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Toledo 

Toulouse 

_ Trepani 

Triers, or Treves 


Troyes 


Trent 
Trieste 
Turin 


Valladolid 
Valencia 
Valence 
Venosa 
Vera 
Verdun 
Venafro 
Venice 
Vegel 
Viterbo 
Vienna 
Vicenza 
Vicenza 
Villa-Franca 
Voltera 
Worms 
Xeres de la Fron- 
tera 


Toletum 

Tolosa 

Eryx 

Augusta - Treviro- 
rum (1) 

Augusta - Tricas- 
sium 

Tridentum 

Tergeste 

Augusta - Tauri- 
norum 

Pintia 

Valentia 

Valentia 

Venusia (2) 

Ureci 

Varodunum 

Venafrum 

Venetiae 

Besippo 

Volturnum 

Vindebonna 

Vicentia 

Picentia (3) 

Carthago-Vetns 

Volaterrae 

Borbetomagus 


Asta Regia 


Hispania, 
Gallia, 
Sicilia. 


Germania. 


Gallia. 
Germania, 
Germania’ 


Italia. 

Hispania, | 
Hispania. 
Gallia. 

Magna Graecia. 
Hispania. 
Gallia. 

Magna Graecia. 
Italia. 

Hispania, 
Italia. 
Germania. 
Italia. 

Magna Graecia. 
Hispania. 
Italia. 
Germania. 


Hispania. 
Hispania. 
Hispania. 


Ancient Names. 


Xativa Setabis 

Zamora Sentice 

Rivers, 

Adaja Areva 
Adige Athesis, or Atagis 


Hispania. 
Italia. 


(1) Supposed to be the most ancient city of Europe. 
(2) Where Horace was born, Sibey 
(3) Near Paestum. 
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Aisne 
Almone 
Arno 
Cicabo 
Danube 
Dauro 
Douro 
Durance 
Ebro 
Elbe 
Farsa 
Fiumicino 
Foglia 
Freddo 
Galeso 
Garigliano 
Garonne 
yiaretta 
Girona 
Guadalete 
Guadiana 
Guadalquiver 
Inne 
Isere 
Lamo 
Liquienza 
Loire 
Llobregat 
Marne 
Magra 
Mein 
Metaro 
Mincio 
Moselle 
Mugnone 
Negro 
_ Nera 
Ofanto 


Axona 
Lubricus Almo 
Arnus 

Cyane 
Danubius (1) 
Dat-Aurum 


Durios, or Durius 


Druentia 
Iberus 
Albis 
Fabaris 
Rubicon 
Isaurus, 
Crinisus 
Galesus. 
Liris 
Garumna 
Simoethus 
Gerunda 
Lethe 
Anas 
Boetis 
Ocnus 
Isara 
Lamus 
Liquentia 
Ligeris 
Rubrigatus 
Matrona 
Macra 
Moenus 
Metaurus 
Mincius 
Mosella 
Minio 
Tanager 
Nar 
Aufidus 


(3) Called at its mouth the Ister, 


Gallia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Sicilia, 
Germania. 
Hispania. 
Hispania. 
Gallia, 
Hispania. 
Germania. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Sicilia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Gallia. 
Sicilia. 
Hispania. 
Hispania. 
Hispania. 
Hispania. 
Germania, 
Gallia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Gallia. 
Hispania. 
Gallia. 
Italia. 
Germania. 
Italia. 
Tralia. 
Germania. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 


Magna Graecia. ; 


ae 


. 
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Ombrone Umbro 
Pisatella Rubicon (1) 
Po Padus 
Pretatore Ufens 
Rhine Rhenus 
Khhone Rhodanus 
Saone Arar 

Savio Sapis 

Sarno Sarnus 
Segura Terebus, or Tader 
Serchio Ausar 

Seine Sequana 
Silaro Silarus 

Tajo Tagus 
Teverone Anio 
Tesino Ticinus 
Tevere Tiberis, or Albula 
Tiferno Tifernus 
Topino Tinia 

Var Varus 
Velino Velinus 
Volturno Vulturnus 
Xenil, or Genil  Singulis 
Xucar Sucro 


Italia. 

Italia. 

Italia. 

Italia. 
Germania. 
Gallia. 

Gallia. 

Italia. 

Magna Graecia. 
Hispania, 
Italia. 

Gallia, 

Magna Graecia. 
Hispania. 
Italia. 

Italia. 

Italia. 

Magna Graecia. 
Italia, 

Ttalia. 

Italia. 

Magna Graecia. 
Hispania, 
Hispania. 


Lakes anv Bays or Iraty. 
- Bolsena, Lake of...... 
Bonifazio, Straits of .... 
Bracciano, Lake of. .... 
Celano, Lake of....... 
Chiana, Lake of ..... 
Como, Lake of.....-. 
Constance, Lake of. .... 
Fondi, Lake of. ..... 
Garda, Lake of. .....-+ 
Genoa, Gulf of. ...... 


_ Anctenr Names, 
Vulsinus. 

Fossa Kretum. 
Sabatinus, 
Fucinus. 
Clanius, or Glany. 
Larius. 
Beigantinus. 
Fundanus. 
Benacas. 
Mare-Ligusticum, 


: 


(1) So denominated because it flows into the Rubicon, 
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Maggiore, Lake 


Manfredonia, Gulf of. . 
Messina, Straits of. ... 


Naples Bay of. .... 


Perugia, Lake of .... 


Policastro, Gulf of... 
Quarnaro, Gulf of . . 
Salerno, Gulf of. ... 
S. Euphemia, Gulf of, 


Verbanus, 

Urias Sinus. 
Fretum Siculum. 
Crater Sinus. 
Trasymenus. 
Laus Sinus. 
Flanaticus Sinus, 
Paestinus Sinus. 
Hippinates Sinus, 


Portus Lunae, 
Scylacius Sinus. 
Adriatieum Mare. 


Spezia, Gulf of ......, 
Squillace, Gulf of... ., 
Wenice, Gulfiof. ...-. . 


Ee 


SpPaIN. 
Alicant, Bay of , a. * * . 


Ancient Name, 
Ilici Sinus. 


Islands in the Mediterranean Sea, anciently 
called Mare Internum. 


* 
Capri ... +. anciently Caprea. 
Corsica... eee... + Cyrnus, 
Elba, or Elva. . ... +. _ Ilva (1). 


- - Staechades. 
Inarime, or /Znaria. 
- + Melita (2). 

ef'e Nesis. 

Prochyta, 
Strongyle. 
Sicania-Siciliae. 


BEIEreSt) o> % @ 6 01 eiere 
BSE ¢. s:teal Guan be 
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Stromboli. ... 
DIcily wie is ove cic oleic 


” 
. 


(1) Noticed by Virgil for its mines of iron. : 
(2) Supposed, by some authors, to be the island where 
Saint Paul was shipwrecked, 
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N.B. The page number from 287 in folio registered 24 has 
been thro’ mistake, doubled up to “92 in folio 25, and the 


like in folio 50 from page 583 to 58 
those places followed by bis. 


Page 
Asano, Baths of 469 
Abbey of S. Denis, 
Camaldoli near Flo- 
rence, 140 
Del Bosco, near Novi. 179 
Abbeville, Appendix, 522 
Adelsberg ap. Sgo 
Adrian’s Villa, 335 
Agata, S. 355 
Agnano, Lake of 395 
Aguello, S. 475 
Aicha, ap. 676 
Aiguebelle, ap. 615 
Aix-le-Baaies, ap. tb. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, ap. 686 
Aix-en-Provence, ap. 541 
Albano, 343 
Alessandria, 199 
Alicant, ap. 503 
Alphabetical List of 
Towas, Rivers, etc., 
with their ancient 
Names. ap. 745-753 
Alps, Jura chain, passa- 
ge of 51-53 


Alps, Maritime, ditto. 173 
Alps, Rhaetian, ditto ap. 646 


Amalfi, 452 
Amiens, ap. 522 
Amsterdam, ap. 919 
Amphion, source of, 64 
Ancona, ap. 628 
Angers, ap. 562 
Antibes, ap. 542 


Antiquities between Bac- 


cano and Rome, 198 99 
Anvers, ap. 71 
Aquapendente, 196 
Arboga, ap, 731 

48 


Arcy, Grottoes of, 


Look in them for 


Page 
Arezzo, 463 
Arona, 98 
Arqua, 459 
Aschersleben, ap. 67% 
Assens, ap. 725 
Assisi, 461 
Asti, 1977 
Astroni, 396 
Avalon, 49 
Avernus, Lake of, 391 


Aversa, Lunatic Asylam 


at, 355 
Austrian Dominions — 

Passports- Money-Post- 

horses — Best Money 

to take from Tuscany 

into Germany, ap. 652 654 
Avignon, ap. 54% 
Augsburgh, ap. 674 
August, ap. 676 
Auray, 561 
Aussig, 486 
Autuna, ap. 535 
Auxérre, 48 
Auxonne 5o 
Baaden, ap. 686 
Baccano, 198 
Badajos, ap. 696 
Bagni di Lucea. 185 
Bagni di Pisa, 162 
Baia, excursion to, 389 
Bank-notes , where ‘to 


exchange them for Na- 
poleons, ap. 509 
Bargains with Inkeepers ap. ib 


Bar-le-Dac, ap. 554 
Barcelona, 503 ap. 702 
Basle ap. 676 
Bataglia, 469 


Baths, German, namely, 


W258 INDEX. 
y Page Page 
Carlsbad , Pyrmont , Cadiz, ap. 708 
Spa, ap. 684 685 Caen, ap, 561 
Baveno, 76 Cahors, ap, 538 
Bayonne, ap. 548 Calais, 5 
Beauvais, 8 Calais, distance from; to 
Bellinzona, ap. 566 Paris, ap. 521 
Belgirata, 78 Cambray, ap, 523 
Benoit, S, Cascade of, ap. 616 Campo-Marone, 180 
Bergamo, ap. 630 Camuscia, ap. 626 
Bergen, ap. 733 Canal of Languedoc ap, 520 
Berlin, ap. 666 668 Capri, description of, 654 
Bernard, §., passage Capua, modern, 355 
of, ap. 567 Capua, ancient, 397 
Besancon, ap. 556 Careggi de'Medici, 137 
Best road from Calais to Carignano, 174 
Paris through Beau- Carlscrona, ap. 792 
V ais, ap. 522 Carrara, 166 
Bocchétta, passage of, ap. 574 Cascade of Terni, 459 
Bois-le-Duc, ap. 715 Caserta, excursion to, 396 
Bologna, description of Castel-a-mare, 493 
that city and its En- Cassel, ap. 602 
virons-- Masters for the Cattolica, ap. 628 
Instruction of young Cava, La 453 
Persons, g! 94 Cenis, Mont, passage 
Bolsena, Lake of, 197 of, ap. 573 617 
Town of, 196 Chaldee Inscription at 
Bonneville, 59 Palermo, 439 : 
Bordeaux, ap. 548 Chalons-sar-Marne, ap. 553 
Borgo, S. Donino, 86 Chalons-sur-Sadne, ap. 535 
Borromean Islands, 76 Chambéry, ap. 538 
Boulogne, ap. 649 Chamois, its agility and ~ 
Breda, ap. 716 sagacity 63 
Brescia, ap. 630 Chamouni, Valley of, 59° 
Brest, ap. 550 Champagnole, 57 
Brieux, S. ap. 549 Chapeau, excursion to, 
Brigg. 69 Charity, a peculiar trait — 
Bris, S. of it, 385. 
Brunswick, price of Post- Chartres, ap. 560 
horses, etc. ap. 665 Chatean of Fontainebleau, 46 
Branswick, description Chateauroux, ap. 54 
of that city, ap. 672 Chaumont, ap. 555 
Brussels , — description Cenotaph of Cicero, 3 
_ of, ap. 680 Cesena, ap. 62 
Budin, 436 Chéde, Cascade and Lake 
Buonconyento, 195 of, 58 
Burgos, ap. 740 Cherbourg, ap. 564 


/ 
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Page Page 
Chiandola, La, 173 Dijon, 

Christiania, ap. 732 Diligence from London 
Christianstad, ap. 726 to Paris, ap. 412 
Christiansund, ap. 733 Doccia, Monastery of, 139 
Civita Castellana, 458 Dole, 50 
Cleves, ap. 711 Domo-d’Ossola, — 76 

Climates of the Continent Dovaine, Frontier Cus- 
ap. 499 tom-house, 63 
Coffee, when first knowa Douay, ap. 523 
as a beverage, 415 Dover, best Ina, ap. 412 
Coimbra. ap. 694 Dover, custom-house ap, 649 

Col de Tenébres, ap. 508 Dresden, Population, Ar- 

_ Cologne, ap. 680 chitecture , Religion, 

~ Como, Lake of, ap, 566 Character of Inhabi- 

— Coni, 17 tants, Inns, objects best 
Conegliano, 474 worth notice, 488 
Constance, Lake and Royal Gallery of Pic- 

Town of, ap. 675 tures, 489 
Copenhagen, and its en- Treasury, 492 

virons ,  deseription Cabinet of antique 

of, ap. 721 722 Sculpture and China, 493 
Cora, 350 Distance from Vienna 
Cordova, ap. 706 to Dresden, and from 
Corneto, 1098 Dresden to Ham- 
Cortona, 463 burgh, 494 


Cretins and Goitres, by 

what means diminish- 

ed in the Maurien- 

ne, ap. 615 
‘Cumae, excursion to, 394 
‘Custom -- house between 

Gex and Morez. ap, 648 
‘Custom-house near Pia- 

cenza, ap. 647 
‘Custom-house at Pont- 

de-Beauvoisin, ap. 537 
‘Custom-house at Ponteba, 475 
‘Cuxhaven, 496 


Jejean and Emery, Voi- 
turins, ap. 512 
enmark, Money—Price 


of Post-horses — Pass- 
ports, ete. ap. 718 720 
leppe, up. 324 


Dresden, ( Appendix. ) 
Money of Saxony-Pri- 
ce of Post-horses— 
Weights and Measures 
—Prices at Hotels-Re- 
staurateurs-Wagesof a 
Valet-de-Place-Carria- 
ges-Sedan-chairs etc. 
Articles best worth 
purchasing--Post-Office 
—Diligences--Expense 
of franking Letters for 


Great-Britain, 660 663 
Dankelsbuhl, ap. 694 
Dunkerque, ap. 550 
Eboli, 442 
Echelles , passage 

of, ap. 537 593 
Ecksioe, ap. 727 
Eger, ap. 685 
Elvas, ap. 695 


“Co INDEX. 


Page 

Emden, ap. 715 

Emissario, near Albano, 344 

Enkoping, ap. 931 
Environs of Florence 

138 140 

Erfart, ap. 670 

Esseck, ap. 688 


Etrurians, the first co- 
medians who exhibited 


in Ital 13 
Evian, A 64 
Excursion from Geneva 

to Chamouni, ete, 56 

from Plymouth 

to Orleans, ap. 515 
Expense attendant upon 

Sao ope travel- 

ing, ap. 51 
Secs. +7 Gas 


Family expenses in va- 
rious parts of the Con- 
finent, comparative 


View of, ap. 613 
Famine ia the Apennine, 187 
Fano, ap, 628 
Ferrara, 467 
Fiesole, 138 
Firenzuola, 86 
Florenve, origin of that 

city 96 

Palazzo-Vecchio, 97 
Loggia, 8 


Piazza del Granduca, ib. 
Royal’ Gallery of 

Sculpture and Pa- 

intings, tb, 108 
Palazzo-Pitti, ib. 
Giardino di Boboli, 111 
Museo d’ [storia Na- 

turale; 112 
Duomo, Campanile, 

and Baptistery, ib. 114 
Chureh of S. Marco, 115 
S.S. Annunziata, 116 
8. Maria Maddalena 

dei Pazzi, _ ILg 


Page 


Santa Croce, ib, 

S, Lorenzo, new Sa- 
cristy, old Sacri- 
sty, 122 

Cappella de’ Medici, 

Libreria Mediceo- 
Laurenziana, 

Church of S, Maria 
Novella, 

Orsanmichele, 

San Spirito, 

Carmine, 

S. Trinita, 

S. Aimbrogio, 

8S. Gaetano 

Reale Accademia 

Oratorio dello Scalzo 

Palazzi Gerini, Ric- 
cardi, Corsini,Moz- 
zi,Baonaroti,Stroz- 
zi, Uguecioni, 130 

Casa dei Poveri, 

Spedali di Bonifa- 
zio,S. Maria nuo- 
va, deg! Innocenti 
—Columns, Bron- 
ze Wild Boar, and 
other Sculptu- 


res, 131 
Ponte Santa Trinita 
—Theatres 


( Fronence, ) — Mosaic 
Work — Accademia 
della Crasca—Hotels 
Markets — Wine , 
Water — Climate — 
English Physician— 
Boarding-houses 133 

List of objects best 
worth notice, as they 
lie contiguous to 
each other, 

Festivals, | 

Character of the Flo- 


rentines, 


422 


123 
123 
124 

ib. 
325 
126 


129 

128 
ib. 

12 
i» 
ib, 


130r 
131 


132 


r33 


134 


135 
136 


140 


Tuscan Peasantry, 141143 


INDEX. 


Page 

Anecdote relative toa 
poor Foundling, 144 
Florence, ( Appendix, ) 
Price of apartments 
at Hotels — Private 
Lodging - houses — 
where to apply for 
information respect- 
ing the latter-Board- 
ing-houses-prices of 
Various articles-shops 
—Firewood--Fees to 
medical men—Mas- 
ters—Artists — Ban- 
kers—Best Padrone 
di FVetture—Post-of- 
fice--Country houses 


145 


near Florence, 587 592 
Foligno, 461 
Fondi, 353 
Fontainebleau, forest of, 46 
Forli, ap. 627 
France, tax on English 

carriages, ap. 513 


Money of France, ap. 514 
Price of Post-horses ap, 516 
Public Diligences , 
ete, ap. 519 
Canal of Languedoc— 
Messagerie 4 Cheval 
distance from Calais 
to Paris, 520 
Distance from Ostend 
to Paris—Dieppe to 
Paris — Hayre to 


or 


Paris, ap. 1b, 
Frangy, ap. 614 
Frankfort on the Mein ap. 671 
Frankfort on the Oder ap. 673 
Fraseati excursion to, 339 

-Frederischall, ap, 732 
| Frejus, ap. 542 
Freysing, ap. 677 
Fulde, ap. 670 
Gaeta, 354 
‘Garda, Lake of, ap. 630 


961 
Page 
Garigliano, 354 
Geneva, description of 
that town, 54 
Geneva, Lake of, 55 
Geneva, ( Appendix, ) 


Draught-horses-Money 
— Post-office--Expense 
of living at Geneva— 
Diligences — Price of 
Post-horses, 564 565 
Genoa, description of, 167 170 
Hotel—Provisions-Cli- 
mate—Character of 
the Genoese, 171 
Genlis, 50 
Genzano, and the Fes- 
tival of Flora, 
Genévre, Mont, passage 


350 


of, ap. 620 
Gerona, ap, 702 
Gex, passports, ap. 648 
Giessen, ap. 681 
Gingoux, S. . 65 
Gotha, 670 
Gothard, S., Passage 

of, ap. 565 
Gottingen , description 

of, ap. 673 
Gottingen , excursion 


thence to Hartz ap. 683 684 
Gothenborg, ap. 73% 
Granada, description of 

that city and the For- 


tress of Al ham- a 
bra, ap. 704 7 
Gray, r ips 556 
Gratz, ap. 689 
Grenoble, ap. 559 
Grodno, ap. 943 
Groningen, ap. 716 
Grotto-Ferrata, 340 
Hague, the ap. 913 
Halle, ap. O71 

Hamburgh , description 
of, 4096 


Hambargh, (Appendix.) 
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Page 
Money — Bankers’ ac- 
counts, etc, — Pound 
weight—price of dinner 
ata table d'héte-price 
of Claret--Cambric, the 
article best worth pur- 


chasing, 663 
Hanaa, ap. 674 
Hanover, price of post- 

horses, ete. ap. 665 
Hanover , description 

of, ap. 672 
Hannibal's Roate into 

Italy, 463 466 
Helvoetsluys, ap. 713 
Herculaneom, 400 403 
Hesse , price of post- 

horses etc. ap. 665 
Hollabrun, 433 
Horace’s Farm, 3 
Hours when Charches 

and Palaces in Italy 

are shewn, 81 
Hyéres, 546 
Iglau, 484 
Imola. ap. 627 
Inspruck, ap. 645 
Ischia, description of 

that island, 457 
Itri, 353 
Jezelsdorf, 483 
Judenburgh, 478 
Juliers, ap. 686 
Kaschau, ap. 689 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands, Holland-Money 

Post-horses-Trecksch- 

uyts, etc.—Expense of 

travelling post-expense 

of travelling ina treck- 

schuyt-Dutch inns, ap. 

Il 
Klagenfurth, i: 4c8 
Krieglach, 479 
Lago-Maggiore, 70 
Landshut, ap. 699 
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Page 
Lans-le-bourg, ap. 61 
Lariccia, or Aricia, 350 
Lascia passure, ap. 624 6 
Laval, ap. 54 
Laaffenburgh, fall of the 
Rhine, ap. § 
Langres, ap. 53 


Laundresses, their prices 


at Paris, 533 

at Florence, rd 

at Rome, 

at Naples, 60 
Lavininm, 35 
Laybach, ap. 69 


Leghorn, description of 
that town and Port— 
lons—Protestant Cha- 
pel, 180 18 

Leghorn, ( Appendix: ) 
Prices of various ar- 
ticles — Things best 
worth purchasing-Pro- 
visions—Public conye- 
yances from Leghorn 
to Pisa-Post-office, 581 58 

Leipsic, description of 
that city—prices at the 
Theatre—fairs—Hotels 
—wages of a Valet-de- 


place—Carriages, ap. 
Length of an Italian 

post, ap. 5 
Lenzen, ap. 
Leoben, 47 
Lerida,. ap. 7 
Leutschau, ap. 68 
Leuwarden, ap. 7! 
Leyden, ap. 
Liege, ap. 
Lille, ap. 52 
Limone, 19 
Limoges, ap. 
Linkoping, ap. 
Tintee ap. © 


Lisbon, description of the 
city, and its environs 


INDEX. 


Page 
—water--eatable-lodg- 
ings—board firewood 
— amusements — Ho- 


tels, ap. 692 693 
di, ; 35 
Loreto, ap. 629 
L’Orient, ap. 562 
Louvain, ap. 680 
Lucca, description of that 
city—Ina, 182 184 
Marlia—Road to the 
Bagni di Lacea, 184 


* Peasantry — mode of 
cultivating this part 
of the Apennine — 
Villas between the 
Baths and the city. 

187 

Price of Post-horses in 
the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian Realm, Tuscany, 
the Pricipality of 
Lucca, the Ecclesias- 
tical territories, and 


the Kingdom of Na- 


188 


ples, ap. 574 576 
Lutzen, ap. 670 
Lyon, description of that 

city, ap. 536 
Macon, ap. tb. 


Madrid, description of 
‘that city and its en- 


763 
Page 
Martigny, 66 
Massa di Carrara, 166 
Massa di Sorrento, 4re 
Maurice, S. 65 
Means of preserving 
health during a long 
journey, ap. 507 
Meillerie, Rocks of, 6t 
Meissen, 495, and ap, 670 
Melun, ap. 648 
Mer de Glace, 6 
Merida, ap. 69 
Merzhofen, 478 
Mestré, - 4°9 
Midi, Dent da, > 


Milan, description of that 
city and its environs, 


80 84 


Milan, (Appendix.) Lodg- 
ing-houses — Hotels— 
Carriages— Valets-de- 
place — boxes at La 
Scala—Post-Office, 657 658 


virons, ap. 700 Jo! 
Maestricht, ap. 713 
Magdeburgh 495 and ap, 669 
Maglan, Valley of, 59 
Malaga, ap. 706 
Mans, Le, ap. 562 
Mantua, ap. 645 
~Marbargh, ap. 681 
-Mahrburgh, ap. 690 
Marengo, Plain of, 178 
Marino, San, Republic » 
of, ap. 628 
Martorell, ap. 703 
Marseille, ap, 346 
Tom. 2. 


Mile, German, length 
of, up. 653 
Minoturnum, 354 
Misenum, 392 
Mittau, ap. 744 
Modena, 89 90 
Moelk, ap. 67 
Mola di Gaeta, 353 354 
Molaret, ap. 620 
Montanvert, 60 
Montauban, ap. 538 
Mont Blane, 59 60 
Monte di Fo, 94 
Montefiascone, 197 
Montmelian, ap. 615 
Monte Nuoyo, 390 
Montereau, ap. 648 
Montpellier, ap. 545 
Monterosi, Lake of, 198 
Mont Rose, 8 
Montserrat, ap. 703 
Monza, 85 
66 


Morcles, Dent de, 
65 
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Moscow, description of, di S. Maria della Sa- 
ap. 74% nita, 373 

Moulins, ap. 539 di S. Giovanni a 
Munich, description of, Carbonara, _ 396 
ap. 677 678 de’ S. S. Apostoli, ib, 
Munster, ap. 688 Arcivescovado, 395 
Nancy, ap. 554 di 5. Filippo Neri, 376 
Nant d’Arpenas, Cas- di S, Paolo Maggiore 377 
cade of, 59 di S. Maria Maggiore 378 
Nantes, ap. 562 di S. Pietro & Majella 7b, 
Naples, situation, Bay,ete, Cappella di S, Severo, 1b, 
356 Chiesa della Nunziata, ib, 


Studii Pubblici, 357 370 
Naples—Museo Borbo- 
nico, when open to 
the public, 
Naples--Travellers ad- 
vised to obtain an 
introduction to the 
Canonico Don An- 
drea di Jorio, ib. 
Palazzo Reale, tb, 
Chiesa di S, Ferdinan- 
do, 
Castel Naovo, rb, 
Castello dell’Uoyo, ib, 
Chiesa di §S. Maria 
del Parto, 
di S, Brigida, ib, 
di S. Giovanni de’ 
Fiorentini, ib, 
Chiesa de l‘lacoronata, 372 
della Pieta de’ Tur- 


chini, ib. 
di S. Maria la Nuo- 
2 vay ib. 
di Monte Oliveto, ib, 
~ di Gest Nuovo, ib, 
di S. Chiara, tb, 
di S. Giovanni Mag- 
giore, 393 
del Salvatore, ub, 
di S. Domenico Mag- 
giore, rb, 


dello Spirito Santo, ib, 


di S. Maria del Car- 


mine, 3 
di S. Martino de’ 

Certosini, ib, 
Castello di S. Elmo, 381 
Palazzo-Berio, rb, 
Albergo de’ Poveri, ib, 
Theatres, ib, 
Promenades, 382 


Foram Nuadinarium, 
Monumeot to the me- 


mory of Eustace, ib, 
Water, tb. 
Climate of Naples, ib, 


Society and Festivals, 384 

Hotels, ib, 

Character of the Nea- 
politans, 

List of objects best 
worth notice as they 
lie contiguous to 
each other, 

Naples , ( Appendix. )} 
Passports — Fees to 
Custom-house Officers 
--Money of Naples— 
Exchange, 
Bankers-Common mea- 

sure-Weights -Hotels 
and other lodging- 
houses, prices at, and 
situation—Carriages 
—Servants’ wages— 


ib. 
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Page Page 
price of various ar- Ostend, ap. 681 
ticles-English ware- Otricoli, ap. 626 


houses — English 
medical men—Mas- 
ters-Boxes at Thea- 
tres—Post-Office,604 G11 
Narbonne, ap. 559 
Narni, Augustu’s Bridge 


at, 459 
Naumburgh, ap 670 
Nepi, ap. 626 
Neptune, Grotto of, at 

Tivoli, 339 
Nero, Baths of, 391 
Nevers, ap. 539 
Neukirken, 479 


New road from Genoa 
through Lucea to Pisa, 166 

New road from’ Genoa 
through the Val di 
Scrivia to Turin avoid- 


ing the Bocchetta, 176 
Nice, description of that 
eity and its climate, 171 
Nikoeping, ap. 727 
Nimeguen, ap. 711 
Niort, ap. 360 
Nisida, 388 
Nismes, ap. 544 
Nocera, 432 
Nordheim, ap. 673 
Nordlingen, ap. 674 
Norkoeping, _ ap. 929 
Novara, ap. 633 
Novi, 179 
Novogorod, ap. 740 
Nuremberg, ap. 579 
Odensee, ap. 722 
Ofen, or Buda, ap. 687 
‘Oneglia, 170 
Oporto, ap. 695 
‘Orange, ap. 4% 
Orleans, ap. 547 
rvicto, 197 
ssaia, | 462 
soppo, 479 


Packets from Cuxhayen 
to Harwich, 496 
Falmouth to Mediter- 
ranean, ap. 500 
London to Calais, ap. 509 
Dover to Calais, ap. ib. 
Dover to Ostend, ap. 510 
Brighton to Dieppe, ap. 51% 
Southampton to Havre 


ap. tb, 
Plymouth to Bordeaux 

ap, tb, 
Plymouth to Guernsey 

ap. 515 
Colchester to Ostend, 

ap. 685 


Hostend to Harwich, ap. ib. 
Ostend to Margate, ap. ib, 
Helvoetsluys to Harvich 


ap. 714 
Falmouth to Lisbon 
ap. 691 
Stralsund to Ystad, ap. 726 
Paderborn, ap. 682 
Padua, 468 
Paestum, excursion to, 
432 443 


Paintings found in Her- 
culaneum and Pom- 
peii—Painting, Art of, 
its rise and progress, 404 

Palestrina, excursion to, 341 

Pallone, game, of, 136 

Pamplona, | ap. 699 _ 

Paris, improvements in 

that city, 10 
Musée Royal, 12 St 
Masée du Luxembourg ib 
Ecole Royale des Beaux 


Arts, ib, 
Bibliotheque du Roi, 32 
Mazarine, tb, 
de S. Géneviéve, iby 
de l’Arsenal, 33 


( 


‘ 
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; Page Page 
de la Ville, 33 de la Bastille, 4 
du Musée d'Histoire Cimetieres and Cata- 
Naturelle, ib, combes, ib, 42 
de la Faculté de Me- S. Cloud, _ & 
décine, ib, (Pants,)—Sévres, 43 
Musée d' Histoire Na- Versailles, ib, 
turelle and Jardindu Present state of So- 
Roi, ib. 34 ciety aris, ib, 
Theatres, ib. Paris, (Appendix.) Hotels 
Manufacture Royale des eto. — Eatables and 
Glaces, wine—Restaurateurs 525 
Manufacture Royale Cafés — Wages of a 
des Tapisseries, ib. Valet-de-place-- Car- 
Colonne de la Place, riages—Paublic boats 
Vendome, ib. —Provisions—Shops 
Arc de triomphe de —Masters— English 
l'Etoile, ib. Library and news- 
Port S. Denis, ib. pers—Notary pub- 
Port S. Martio, ib, ic — English Sar- 
Tribanal du Corps Le- geon—A pothecaries, 
gislatif, 36 Chemists, ete.—Pri- 
Basilique de Notre- ces at the Theatres 
Dame, th, — Messageries Ro- 
Pantheon, ib, yales—Offices of the 
Garde Meuble, ib, Coche d'eau — Voi- 
Hétel Royal des In- turins-General Post- 
valides, ib, office—Petite Poste, 
Institution Royale des 29 533 
Sourds-Muets, 37 Parma, 87 88 
Hospice de la Salpeé- Particulars relative to 
triere, 38 travelling in Italy 
Hopital des Enfans- ap. 576 579 
trouves, ib, Passau, ap. 679 
Observatoire, ib. Passignano. 4o2 — 
Palais da Temple, ib, Passports, how to pro- 
Palais de la Bourse,  3y ceed respecting * ee 
Greniers de Reserve, ib. on leaving London for 
Abattoirs, ib. Paris, ap. 503 
Halle au Ble, ib. Passports, how to pro- 
Halle au Vins, 4o ceed respecting them 
Marché a la Volaille, ib, revious to quitting 
Bridges, ib, Paris; and how, on 
Fountaine da Bouleyar- quitting England, to 
de de Bondi, ib. prevent detention at 
des Innocens, ib. Paris respecting them, 44 
de Grenelle, $1 Passports for returning 


INDEX. 


Page 
from Rome to En- 
gland, 646 

Pavia, 85 


Peasants’ ball at Careg- 


gi de’ Medici, 143 
Posilippo, Grotto of, 3u8 
Perigueux, ap. 548 
Perpignan, — ap. 559 
Perugia, x 461 
Pesaro, » ap, 6 
Pescia, i 


Petersburgh and its en- 


Virons ap. 757 940 
Peterswald, r 7 48 
Peypus, Lake of, ap. 736 
Piacenza, 85 


Pictole , birth-place of 
Virgil, ap. 645 

Piperno, 354 

Pisa, description of that 
city and its environs 

146 164 

Character of the Pisans 
—Hotels — Fountain 
water—Theatre — and 
Battle of the Bridge, 

Illumination in honour 
of S. iianieri, 

Carnival, ib. 

Climate, 

Pisa, (Appendix.) Fees 
to Custom-house Offi- 
cers, etc., — Lodging- 
houses—Prices of ya- 
rious articles—Masters 
— Fees to wmwedical 
men, etc.—Post-office 
—Diligence from Pisa 
to Florence, 584 586 bis 

Pisevache, Cascade of the 66 


163 


Pistoia, description of 
that city, 189 190 

Poggibonsi, ap. 624 

Poggio-a-Cajano, near 
Florence, 190 
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Page 
Poggio Imperiale, near 

Florence, 138 
Poitiers, ap. 560 
Poligay, passports, ap, 648 
Pompeii, excursion to, 

and description of that 

city, 407 43% 
Poate Centino, 196 
Ponte de Beauyoisin, ap 537 
Ponteba, Custom-house 


there, 475 
Ponte Molle, 499 
Ponte Mammolo, 35 
Poutine Marshes, 351 
Ponte Sanguinetto, 462 
Pordenon, 474 
Portici, 400 407 
Porto Venere, 167 


Portugal, money of, ap. 6g 
Price of draught-horses 
etc: . 
Prato Fiorito, near 
Lucca, 186 
Pratolino, near Florence, 138 
Prague, description of 
that city—Inns, 485 
Prague (Appendix.) Ar- 
ticles best worth par- 
chasing—Wages of a 
Valet-de-Place — Car- 


riages, 660 
Presburgh, ap. 687 

_ Prices at Inns in France 
ap. 514 

Prices at Innsin Italy, 
ap. 598 

Prices usually demand- 
ed by Voiturins, ap, ib, 
Procida, > 456 


Prussian dominions — 
Price of Post-horses, 


etc. ap. 664 
Passports, ap, tb. 
Quedlinburgh, ap. 672 
Raab, ap. 687 
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Radicofani, 
Ratafia, a deadly poison, 
as now made in France 


Page 


and Italy, ap. 528 
Ratisbon, ap. 676 
Ravenna, ap. 628 
Reggio, 89 
Reims, ap, 552 
Rennes, 549 


ap. 
Requisites for Invalids, 
aod other Travellers 


on leaving England ap. 5403 
Rhine, Fall of, in the 
Rhinewald, ap. 570 
Rhine, Fall of at Schauff. 
hausen, ap. 695 
Riga, ap. 736 
Rimini, ap. 627 
Ringsted, ap. 722 
Riatelo, ap. 686 
Ro, Church there, 79 
Road from Genoa to 
Nice, I9t 
Rochelle, La, ap. 560 
Roeskilde, ap. 722 
Rome, Mal’ aria, 200 
Best situations, 201 
Society, 202 


Excavations made by 
the French, 202 
Travellers advised to 
visit the Ruins for 


the first time by 
moonlight, tb. 
Roman filial piety, 254 


Antiquities within the walls 
of Rome, namely : 


Foro Romano, 203 
Tempio di Giove To- 
nante 204 


Tempio della Concordia, 7b, 
Arco di Settimio Severo, 7b, 
Tempio di Saturno, 205 


INDEX. 


Page 


Colonna di Phocas, 205. 
Tempio di Antonino e 
Faustina, ib. 


Tempio di Giove Statore, ib. 
Chiesa di S. Maria Libe- 


ratrice, 206 
Tempio di Remo, ib, 
della Pace, 207 
di Venere e Roma, 208 
Arco di Tito, ib, 
Colosseo, 210 
Arco di Costantino, 210 
Chiesa di 8S. Teodoro, 211 


Arco di Settimio Sevee 
ro in Velabro, 
Arco di Giano Quadri- 
fronte, tb, 
Cloaca Maxima, 212 

Chiesa di S. Maria ia Co- 
smedin, ib, 
Tempio di Vesta, 213 
della Fortana Virile, ib, 
Palazzo de’ Cesari, 
Cireus Maximas, 
Chiesa di S. Gregorio 


ib. 


sul Monte Celio, 218 
Terme di Tito, ib, 
Sette Sate 219 
Chiesa di S. Martino in 

Monte, 1b. 
Chiesa di S, Pietro in 

Vincolli, 220 

di S. Maria della Na- 

vicella, 


di S. Stefano Rotondo, 22% 
Obelisk of the Piazza del 

Popolo, tb: 

of he Trinita de’ Monti ib. 

Villa Medici, ib, 
Statues and "Obelisk in 
fort, di Monte-Caval- ° 

423 

Bake di S. Bernardo, ib. 
di S. Maria degli An- 

geli, 224 


INDEX. 


ot 


The Pope's oil cellar, 
Obelisk of S. Maria Mag- 

giore, , 
Column in Piazza di §S, 

Maria Maggiore, 
Basilica di S. Maria Mag- 

giore, 224 225 
Obelisk di S. Giovanni 

in Laterano, 226 
Battisterio di Costantino, ib, 
Basilica di 5. Giovanni 

in Laterano, 226 228 
Scala Santa—Triclinium, 228 


Page 
224 


ib, 
ib. 


Anfiteatro Castrense, ib, 
Basilica di Santa Croce 
in Gerusaleinme, ib, 


Chiesa di S. Bibiana; 229 
Tempio di Minerva Medica, ib. 


Arco di Gallieno, ib, 
Remains of Aqueducts, 230 
Chiesa di S, Prassede, ib, 
Campidoglio, 230 232 
Chiesa di §. Maria 

d’ Araceli, 232 


di S. Pietro in Carcere, 233 


Palazzo del Senatore, ib. 
Palazzo de’ Conseryatori 

' 233 239 
Museo Capitolino, 237 244 
Travellers advised to 

visit the Museum by 

torch-light ; and how 

to obtain permission 

for so doing, 238 
Tempio di Pallade, 244 


Tempio e Foro di Nerva, ib. 
Foro e Colonna Trajana, 245 
Dogana Pontificia, 246 
- Obelisk of Monte Citorio, 246 


- Colonna Antonina, 247 
- Mausoleo d' Augusto, ib, 
Campo Marzo, 243 
Mausoleo-Adriano, ib, 
Tempio del Sole; tb. 


Obelisk in Piazza S, Ma- 
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ria sopra Minerva, 249 

Chiesa di S, Maria sopra 


Minerva, 250 
Pantheon, 250 253 
Bagni d’ Agrippa, "ass 
Piazza Navona, ib, 
Chiesa diS. Agnese, in 

Piazza Navona, ib, 
Teatro di Marcello, 254 
Portico d' Ottavio, ib. 
Tempio d° Esculapio, 255 
Chiesa di S. Cecilia in 

Trastevere, 256 
Basilica di S. Maria in 

Trastevere, ib. 
Chiesa di S. Prisca, 259 

di S. Sabina, ib, 
di S. Alessio, ib, 
Sepolero di Cajo Cestio, 258 
Terme di Caracalla, ib, 


Sepolero de’ Scipioni, 

Porta S. Sebastiano, 

Antiquities near Rome, 
namely, Basilica di 8, 
Sebastiano alle Cata- 


rs 


combe, rb, 
Circo di Caracalla, 26r 
Sepolcro di Cecilia Me- 

tella 262 
Public Ustrina, tb. 
Basilica di S. Paolo, ib. 
Chiesa di S. Paolo alle 

tre Fontane, 463 
Excavations, 264 
Chiesa di S, Urbano, 265 


Fontana della Dea Egeria, ib. 


Tempio di Redicolo. ib. 
Porta Pia, 266 
Chiesa di S Agnese fuori 

di Porta Pia, ib. 
Chiesa di S, Costanza, tb, 
Mons Sacer, 267 
Porta S. Lorenzo, ib, 
Basilica di S, Lorenzo, 7b. 
Porta Maggiore, 268 


— 
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Page 
Torre de’ Schiavi, 2 
Porta S. Giovanni, ib, 


Temple of Fortuaa Ma- 
liebris, 

Roma Vecchia, 

Porta Angelica, 


Porta Latina, ab, 
Porta Pinciana, ib. 
Porta Portense, ib. 
Porta di S_ Pancrazio, ib. 
Pons Aeclias, now Ponte 

S. Angelo, 270 
Pons Triumphalis, ib, 
Ponte Sisto, tb, 
Pons Fabricius, now Pon- 

te dei Quattro Capi, — ib, 
Pons Cestius, ib, 
Pons Palatinus, ib. 
Pons Sablicius, ib, 
Basilica di S. Pietro, 272 276 
Vaticano, 276 bis 
Cappeila Sistina, io: Be 
Cappella Paolina, 299 bis 


Staoze di Raffaello, 277 283 
Easel-Paintings, 283 
Method of seeing the 
Statues of the Vatican 
Museum by torch-light 284 
Muséo Chiaramonti, 284 287 


Pio-Clementino, 287 297 . 


Libreria Vaticana 287 bis 
Chiesa dei P. P. Cappue- 
cini, 300 2 
Palazzo- Barberini, ib, Bs 
Chiesa di S. Maria della 


Vittoria, 291 brs 
Fontana di Termine, 292 bis 
Chiesa di S. Andrea a 

Monte Cavallo, tb. 
Palazzo-Pontificio, 293 bis 
Palazzo Rospigliosi, 294 bis 
Fontana di ‘revi, tb. 


Chiesa di S. Maria del _ 
Popolo, 295 bis 
di S. Carlo al Corso, ib 


. ° 


, snes 


di S. Lorenzo ye 

Lucina, ’ 
di S. Ignazio, 396 bis 
de’ 8. Ss. Apostoli, ib, 


di S. Maria di Lo- 


—— a 


ai etn a 
di S.A ’ 
Valle, ib, 
della Trinita de’ 
core 
di 8. Carloa Catenari ib, 
di S. Giovanai de’ 
Fiorentiai, 
di 5. — in Val- 
lice! 299 
di S. Maria della 
Pace, ib. 
di 8. re segs “Ee — 
Palazzi Borghese, 
Sciarra 302 
Doria, 303 a 
Be 
Gctouneit 506 
Giustiniani, ,4 
Massimi . 
Braschi, 308 
Farnese, 
Spada, re 
Mattei, ah, 
Costaguti, Sir 
Falconieri, rb,. 
Parnesina, 312 


PFs <. di S, Luca, 314 
Villas near Rome, na- 


mely, ‘ 
Villa Olgiata, 315 
rghese, 1b, 
Ludovisia, 316 
Albani, 31 
ess | 31 
Doria-Pa mfili, 31 
Madama, 320 
Hospitals, 32a 


Bid 


Page 


Mosaic Manuafactore, 
Basilicae, when open— 
Palaces, Villas, and 
Maseums, how to 
obtain admittance 
w ey are not 
° the pablic, 
and t fees are 

expected by the per- 

sons who shew them, 
Artists, 


Bankers, 

Theatres, 

Carnival, 

Remnant of the ancient 
Saturnalia, 

Amusements during 
Leat, 

Ceremonies of the Holy 
Week, Easter-day, 
ete, 

Promenades—Hote!s, 


List of objects best 
worth noticé as they 
ie lie contiguous to 
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321 


th; 


3223 


323 
324 


ib. 


331 


each other, 332 333 


Rome (Appendix,)Cur- 
rent coins—Bankers’ 
accounts—Weight— 
Measures — Hotels 
and other Lodging- 
houses—water — air 
—prices of various 
articles — Confectio- 
ner — Medicines — 
Roman pearls—Mas- 
ters—Best shops for 
antiquities, modern 
works of art, ete.— 
Theatres-Unfuarnish- 
ed apartments—Pro- 
caccio--Best Voiturin 
—Post- office, 4 

‘Ronciglione, *9 
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Pa 
Rosenberg. ap. 683 
Rotterdam, ap. 713 
Roveredo, ap. é 5 
Rovigo, 
Rubicon, ap, 929 


Russia, Money—Price of 
Post-horses—other re- 
quisites for Travellers 
—Rassian Voiturins— 

assports, ap. 734, 735 


Salerno, 33 
8. Jean de Maurienne, ap. 
S. Lorenzo nuovo 1 
S. Malo, ap. 
z Quirico, 195 
S. Quentin, Tannel at, 
ap. 552 
Samoggia, ap. sa 
Saceiie: rig 
Saragossa, ap. 699 703 
Savigliano, 3 
Scarena, 
_ Schaffhausen ap. e 
Schlan, 
Schottwien, 
Sculpture, Art of, its a 
aad progress, 5 
Secheron, 56 
Sedan, ap. 553 
Segovia, ap. 695 
Semlin, ap. . 
Sesto-Calende, 
Sestiéres, Col de, ap. 6 
Seville, ap. 909 
Siena, Wine — Water— 
Eatables—Character of 


the Sanesi — Objects 
best worth notice—Ma- 
remma, 192 195 
Sierre, 
Simplon,The, passageof, 69 74 
Price of post horses to 
ascend the mountain, 


ap. 574 


72 
» Page 
Sion, 67 
Sleswick, ap, 722 
Smolensko, ap. 743 
Svuedertelje, ap. 727 
Soissons, ap. 554 


Sorrento, description of 
that city, and its Pia- 
no, 443 

Sorrento, ( Appendix. ) 
Lodging-houses— Pro- 
Visions — Boats — Best 
mode of conveying a 
family from Naples to 
Sorrento—Post-office, 611 


431 


Physician, 613 
Sospello, 172 
Spain, Money of—Price 

of Post-horses, etc,— 

Requisites for Travel- 

lers in that country, 

ap. 697 608 
Spilimbergo, ag - 
Spilonga, 462 
Splugen, passage of, ap. 569 
Spoleto, 460 
Stargard, ap. 673 
Stavanger, ap. 733 
Stendal, ap. 668 
Stockerau, | 483 
Stockholm , description 

of that city and jts 

environs, ap. 72 
Stones, shower of, vi shi 

Pienza, 10 
Stralsund, ap 726 
Strasburgh, ap. 554 
Straubing, ap. 679 
Sasa, ap. 620 


‘Sweden, Money of-Price 
of Post-horses, etc, ap. 
9235 925 
Switzerland, Post-horses, 
etc.—Best mode of tra- 
velling-Money, etc. ap. 563 


INDEX. 


| Page 


Tagliamento, Torrent so 


called, 474 
Tavernettes, ap. 618 
Temple of Clitamnus, 460 
Tenda, Col di, 193 
Terracina, 352 


Terni, 459 
Trasymenus , Lake of, 
296, and, ap. 626 
Tivoli, excursion to, 334 
Tokay, wine of, ap. 689 
Torgau, ap, 673 
Torre del Greco, destruc- 


tion of, 407 
Torre della Nunziata, 410 
Torre di tre Ponti, 350 
Torricelli, ap. 642 
Tortona, ap. 641 
Toulon, ap. 546 
Toulouse, ap. 558 
Tours, ap. 560 
Tourtemagne, Cascade of. 68 
Traskirken, 479 


Trebbia, Torrent so call- 


ed, 86 and ap, 627 
Trent, ap, 645 
Treviso, 474 
Triest, ap. 6go 
Trolhaetta, Cascades of, 

ap. 732 

Troyes, ap, 555 

Tver, ap. 74% 
Turin, description of that 
city—Hotels — Climate 

— Water — Environs, 

175 176 
Tuscany, current. coins 

—weights — measures 

— Prices at Hotels 

wages of Valet-de-pla- 

ce, ap. 599 581 
Tusculum, 341 
Tirnau, ap. 688 
Valencia, ap. 503 699 
Valence, ap. 540 


Page 
Valladolid, ap. 700 
Valle Ombrosa, 139 
Vannes, ap. 561 
Velleia, Ruins of, 89 
Velletri, 350 
‘Venice , objects best 


worth notice there— 
Promenades—Theatres 
Hotels—Water, 470 
Venice, (Appendix,) Pri- 
ce of apartments and 
dinner at Hotels-Price, 
per day, of a gon- 
dola--wages of a Valet- 
de-place—articles best 
worth purchasing — 
Post-office, 654 656 
Vercelli, ap. 634 
‘Verona, description of 
that city, and of Juliet’s 
death and Tomb, 
ap. 631 632 
‘Vesuvius, excursion to, Z98 


Vezoul, ap. 555 
Vicenza, description of, 

ap. 632 

ico, Lake of, 198 


Vienna, Custom - house 
—fHotels--Objects best 
worth notice--Coffee- 
houses—Water—Na- 
tional dish--Theatres 
— Fireworks —Dis- 
tance from Florence, 


; 480 483 
ienna, ( Appendix. ) 
Pound weight, and 


braccio — Prices at 
one of the Hotels— 
Restaurateurs-- Wages 
of a Valet-de-place— 
Carriages and Sedan- 
chairs—Medical men 
- — Shops — Articles 
best worth purchas- 
ing—Prices at the 


%78 


Page 
Opera-house — Post- 
office — Diligences 
658 660 
Vienne, ap. 540 
Via-Reggio, ap. 622 
Vietri, 433 
Villach, 476 
Vionnaz, ap. 565 
Viterbo, 197 
Voltaggio, 179 


Voltaire’s Villaat Fernay 55 
Voyage from Amsterdam 

to Utrecht, ap. 718 
from Bordeaux, up the 
Garonne, to Toulouse 

ap. 520 
from Dresden, down 
the Elbe; to Ham- 


burgh, 494 496 
from Ferrara to Ve- 
nice, 468 


from Frankfort on the 
meinto Cologne, ap. 666, 

from Francolino to 
Venice, 

from Genoa to Leg- 
horn, 

from Genoa to Nice, 

1971 172 

from Guernsey to S. 
Malo, ap. 515 

from Hamburgh, down 
the Elbe, to Cux- 
haven, 496 497 

from Leghorn to Pisa, 
by the Canal, ap. 583 

from Lyon, down the 
Rhone, to Avignon, 

ap. 

from Mayence, down 
the Rhine, to Cob- 
lentz, ap. 682 

from Naples to Proci- 
da and Ischia, 

from Naples to Sor- 
rento, 


47° 


180 


543 


456 
443 


Page Page 
from Sorrento to Amalfi Paris, through Nevers 
452 and Moulins to Lyon, 
from Sorrento to Castel- 538 
a-mare, 433 Lyon, through Avignon 
from Sorrento to Capri 454 and Aix to Nice, 54¢ 
from Orleans,down the Avignon to Nismes 
Loire, to Nantes. ap. 516 and Montpellier, 5 4¢ 
from Ratisbon, on the — Aix to Marseilles and 
Danube, to Vienna, Toulon, 
ap. 666 Paris to Bordeaux and 
from Toulonse, on the Bayonne, 547 
Cana! of Languedoe Paris to Brest, 549 
to Beziers, ap. ao Paris to Dankirk, 550 
Upsala, up. 729 Lille, through Ypres, 
Utrecht, ap. 712 to Ostend, 551° 
Water Diligence, ap. 51g Lille to Bruxelles, ib, 
Weissenfels, ap. 670 Paris, through Bruxel- 
Warzburgh, ap. 67 les, to Ostend, ib, 
Wurzen, ap. 67 Paris, through Reims 
Xeres de la Frontera ap, 708 and Sedan, to Liege, 552 
Yeselles, or Isella, 95 Paris, through Chalons- 
Ystad, ap, 726 sur-Marne, to Stras- 
Zirl, passage of, ap. 645 burgh, 553 
Znaim, . 484 Paris to Strasburgh, 
Zwolle, ap: 715 through Troyes, Lan- 
gres, Vezoul, Befort, | 
APPENDIX—ROUTES, and Basle, 555 
FRANCE, Paris, through Lan- 
gres, to Besancou, 556 
From Calais, through Paris to Grenoble, 559 
Amiens to Paris, 521 Paris, throngh Ton- 
Calais, through Beau- louse, to Perpignan, 558 
vais, to Paris, 522 Paris, through Chartres | 
Ostend, throngh Lille, : to La Rochelle, 559 | 
to Paris, 523 Paris, through Caen, | 
Dieppe,through Rouen, to Cherbourg, 561) 
to Paris, 524 Paris, through Rennes, . 
Havre, through Rouen, to L’ Orient, ib, 
to Paris, 525 Paris to Nantes, 562, 
Paris, through Dijon, Nantes, through Ren- 
to Geneva, . 533 nes, to S. Malo, 563 
Lyon to Geneva, by 
Cerdon and S. Ger- SWITZERLAND. ¢ 
main-de-Joux, 535 F 
Paris, through Lyon, From Geneya, by the 


to Chambery, ib, Simplon to Milan, 565 


‘rom Geneva to Cham- 


bery, 614 
Chambery, over the 

Mont Cenis, to Tua- 

rin, 615 
Nice, through Genoa, 

to Pisa, with an ac- 

count of the Bridle- 

road, 621 
Leghorn, through Pi- 

sa, to Florence, 622 
Pisa, throngh Laceca 

and Pistoja, to Flo- 

rence, 623 
Pisa to Modena, ib, 
Florence, through Sie- 

na, to Rome, 624 
Florence, through Pe- 

rugia, to Rome, 625 


Genoa, throngh Bolo- 
gna, Rimini, Sinaga- 
lia, Ancona, Loreto, 
and Terai to Rome, 626 
Milan, through Berga- 
mo, Verona, Vicen- 
za, and Padua, to 
Venice, Bologna, and 
Florence, 630 
Milan to Bologna, 
through Piacenza, 
Parma, Reggio, and 


Modena, 633 
Milan to Turin, ib, 
Aosta to Turin 634 


Turin, over the Ma- — 
ritime Alps, to Nice, ib. 


Turin, over the _Boc- 
chetta, to Genoa, 635 
Rome to Naples, ib. 
Naples to Paestum, 637 
nvirons of Naples, ib. 

En voiturter 

from Pisa to Massa and 

Carrara, * ib, 
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ITALY. Rome to Florence, 
through Perugia, 637 


Florence, through Sie- 
na, to Rome, 638 


Rome to Naples, 639 
Calais to Rome, dur- — 
ing the winter of 


1820, ib, 

Florence, through Bo- | 
logna, Venice, Vien- 
na,Prague, and Dres- 

den, to Hambargh, 643 

Florence, through Man- 
tua, and by the Tyrol 
to Augsburgh and 
Wurtzbargh, 

Rome, through Flo- 
rence and Milan, and 
by the Simplon, to 
Geneva and over the 
Jura Alps toPoligny, 
Dijon, Melan, Paris, 
and Boulogne, dur- 

ing sammer, 646 

Florence, during the 
summer of 1822, to 
Venice, Milan, Tu- 
rin, and over Mont 
Cenis, to Pont de 
Beauyoisin, 


644 


650 
GERMANY: 


From Hamburgh to Ber- 
lin, 666 
Hamburgh to Leipsic, 668 
Leipsic to Dresden, 670 
Leipsic, through Gotha, 
to Frankfort on the 
Mein, |. ib. 
Leipsic to Brunswick, 678 
Brunswick to Hanover 672 
Hanover to Gotingen, 673 
Leipsic to Dantzick, 1b, 
Frankfort on the Mein 
to Augsburgh, 674 


/ 


776 


Page 

Augsburgh to Con- 
stance, Schaffausen, 
and Basle, 675 

Augsburg to Ratisbon, 676 

Ratisbon to Munich, 677 

Ratisbon to Prague, 678 

Vienna, through Rati- 
Sbon and Bruxelles, 
to Ostend, 

Frankfort on the Mein, 
through Cassel to 
Munster, 

Vienna to Carlsbad , 
through Eger and 
Zwoda, 685 

Hannover to Pyrmont. ib. 

Hamburgh to Pyrmont 686 

Bruxelles, through Aix- 
la-Chapelle and Liege 
to Spa, ib, 

Vienna to Baden, 686 

Vienna to Presburgh, 687 

Teatsch Altenburgh to 


678 


681 


Belgrade, ib, 
Presburgh to Kaschau 

and Tokay, 688 
Vienna to Trieste, 689 


Porrucat. 

From Lisbon to Oporto, 694 
. Lisbon to Madrid, 695 
SPaIN. 

From Bayonne to Madrid 699 
Perpignan to Barcelona 702 
Barcelona to Saragossa, 703 


Madrid to Granada, 704 
Madrid to Malaga, 706 
Madrid to Cordova, 
Seville, and Cadiz, 706 
NETHERLANDS. 

From Amsterdam to Cle- 
ves‘and Cologne, phe 
Cleves to the Hague , 

Roterdam and Hel- 
voetsluys, 12 


Amsterdam to Munster 714 
Amsterdam to Eden, 1b, 


INDEX. 


Page 

Amsterdam to Utrecht, 
Bois-le-Dacj;and Mae- 
stricht, 

Amsterdam to Leyden, 
the Hague, and Rot- 
terdam, ib, 

Nimeguen to Rot- 
terdam and Helvyoe- 
tsloys, 

Nimeguen to Bois-le- 
Duc and Breda, tb. 

Bois-le- Due to Anyers, 716 

Bergen-op-Zoomto An- 
vers, tb, 

Amsterdam to Ham- 
burgh, ib. 

Hamburgh to Amster- 
dam, by Groningen 
and Leuwarden, 

Denmark, 
From Copenhagen 
Hamburgh, 

Copenhagen to Gothen- 
borg, 

Swepen anp Norway 

From Stralsund, through 
Carlscrona, to Stock- 
holm, 


1b, 


to 
722 


726 


Stockholm to Upsala, 730_ 


Stockholm to Gothen- 


borg, 931 , 
Gothenborg to Chri- 
stiania, 932 
Christiania to Bergen, ib. 
- Russia. 
From Riga to Peters- 
burgh, | ; 936 
Petersburgh to Moscow 
74° 741 


Petersburgh to the Fron- 
tier of Sweden, 742 

Moscow to Grodno, ib. 

Moscow to Riga, and 
the Frontier of Prus, 
Sia, 


945 


1b, 


715 


z15 
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